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cmmiJiiyTL CNAL  CHARACTER!  A  STDDY  OF  GERMAN  SF&F -IMAGES 

■»  Rhode  Hetraux 

■S  Thlo  report  ia  a  delineation  of  bob*  aspeets  of  German  naticnni  character 

2  atruetur*  brjed  c-o  u  analysis  and  interpretation  cf  various  Gom-ji  ealf- 

S  lr&gas  and  axprosslons  of  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  German  culture  and  the 

4  world  at  large.  It  ia  a  qualitative  etudy  of  German  cultural  expeotutl  or.* 

5  about  character  and  personality  seen  from  several  different  points  of  view; 

6  the  synthesis  presented  here  is  one  that  derives  fran  an  analysis  of  inagcs  ~~ 
sos?o  of  them  explicit,  some  of  them  implicit  —  evolved  by  Germane’  deecriptio-r 

3  of  thcmsolvea  and  by  thei r  interpretations  of  their  own  behavior  and  the 

v  behavior  of  others.  For  praotloal  purpocee,  the  emphaais  of  the  study  hes  beer. 

0  upon  themes  that  appeared  to  be  significant  in  personal  and  family  life,  and 


11  1.  The  principal  r  ark  for  thia  report  was  done  in  oollabora+i  on  by  an 

12  anthropolognt  (myself)  and  a  social  historian  (Dr,  Sally  Hoyt),  both  of  whom 

13  worked  with  informants  —  scraetimee  jointly  usd  sometimes  separately  -  and 

14  each  of  whoa  took  responsibility  for  the  analysis  of  oertain  other  types  of 

15  material.  Eaoh  sampled  the  material  on  #iloh  the  other  was  working  and  made 

16  full  use  of  the  other's  interim  analyses.  The  ideas  presented  in  this  report 

17  gre w  out  of  a  continuing  interchange  between  the  two  collaborators,  but  the 

16  responsibility  for  the  organisation  and  presentation  of  the  results  devolves 

19  upon  Byself.  The  working  papers  on  parti oular  subjeota  that  follow  upon  the 

20  main  report  were  prepared  by  eaoh  of  the  authors  individually  on  the  basis  of 

21  joint  decisions. 

22  This  study  was  done  within  the  framework  of  earllar  studies  of  European 

23  cultures  made  in  Columbia  University  Research  in  Contemporary  Cultures,  in 

24  which  one  (or  both)  of  the  analysts  had  parti  dps  tad  and  which  provided  a 

25  context  for  a  comparative  analysis.  It  may  be  added  that  both  participant*  in 

26  thia  study  worked  fluently  in  Gemsa  mid  that  both  had  had  previous  experience 

27  of  German  oulture  —  can  by  having  spent  several  years  of  her  childhood  in 

28  Germany,  the  other  by  having  grown  up  in  a  bilingual  German  background  home. 

29  Both  began  with  a  good  working  knad  edge  of  Gemma  history  and  contemporary 

30  German  literature,  and  I  qraelf  had  participated  in  American  wartime  studies 

31  of  Germany. 
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?  types  of  material  chosen  for  analysis  war#  seleoted  for  th-ir  xw?*-"*uc®  to 

2  thia  general  subject.  Potentially,  aaoh  type  of  mat->dal  —  life  histoid  c  by 

3  German  and  Goman  baot^a^d  informant*,  publiahed  autobiographies,  fictional 

4  presentations  In  uovala  and  filma,  in  juvenile  stories  and  in  oautionary  tales,. 

5  folk  and  fairy  tales,  pedagogical  discussions  md  child  oars  and  youth  guidance 

6  manuals,  newspaper  and  journalistic  reportage,  literary  orlticisra,  «to»  — 

7  provided  us  with  a  different  approach  to  problems  of  living  in  and  thinking 
3  about  the  world  and  to  depictions  of  personality.  The  several  kinds  of 

9  material  were  ohosen  for  analysis  beoause  they  reveal  the  structuring  of 

10  experience  as  it  is  expressed  in  differ«t  modes  of  oaomunlcatl  on.  Each  wi  th 

11  its  different  content  and  purpose  reveals  a  fantasy  image  of  the  world  that  is 

12  organizsd  in  terms  of  formal  stylistic  expectations  about  die  handling  of  reality 

13  and  that  la  congruent  with  the  patterning  of  awareneee  in  German  character 

14  structure.  Thus  the  world  structured  by  the  selective  memory  of  an  informant 

15  or  by  the  selective  imagination  of  the  novelist,  the  personal  relationships 

16  synthesised  by  the  ohild  oare  expert  out  of  experience  and  an  ideal  of  oenduot, 

17  the  delineation  of  oharaoter  and  plot  in  the  fairytale  each  have  a  different 

18  mmifest  content  and  style  but  evoke  related  imagee  for  creator  and  audienoe. 

19  This  report  is,  essentially,  an  tv.  tempt  to  Integrate  these  various  kinds  of 

20  material  into  a  whole  in  terns  of  the  lnagery  evoked  as  a  way  of  obtaining 

21  insight  into  German  character  structure. 

22  The  groundwork  for  this  study  was  already  laid  in  intensive  studies  of 

2 

23  German  oharaoter  and  scam  work  m  German  communities  that  were  particularly 


24  relevant  to  wartime  and  lnmsdiats  post-war  problems  sad  that,  neoessarlly, 

25  were  phrased  la  terms  of  German  culture  as  it  was  manifested  during  the  Nasi 


26  regime  and  soon  after  the  military  defeat  of  Germany,  la  part  the  Intention 


27  2.  Such  studies  as  those  by  Bateson,  1942,  1945)  Brlokner,  1942,  1943, 

26  Pioks,  1950}  Krikaon,  1942,  I960}  Proas,  1941}  Isoaks—tl  and  Leitea.  1946} 

29  Kraoauer,  1947}  Lrvy,  1946,  1946}  Lewln,  1947}  UpHnd,  n.d.}  Loarle,  1952, 

30  Bee d,  1949,  Rodoiok,  1946}  "Round  Table.  1945,"  1945}  Sohaffner,  1948. 


J  oC  tho  v. neaat  study  hao  bean  to  bring  together  euch  earlier  ?t r  to 

I  discuss  come  of  the  hypotheses  developed  in  them  in  a  somewhat  -Aid?;  cow’-.oxt 

o  and  wi th  greater  time  depth  In  order  that  we  might  have  a  more  generalised 

4  picture  that  would  be  relevant  to  the  current  situation. 

3  However,  this  study  does  not  attest  to  delineate  the  insnediata  situation 

3  in  Ctenaany,  nor  is  It  a  study  of  German  society.  Suoh  studies  oan  be  ?ade 

7  only  within  the  living  sooiety  and  are  currently  being  made  by  research  worhi-s 

8  in  Germany.  Some  of  the  material  that  has  gone  into  this  study  has  b®*n  provided 

9  by  German  informants  who  were  visitors  in  the  United  States  and  *ho  intended 

10  to  return  to  Germany  in  a  short  time,  and  by  informants  liio  had  worked  recently 

II  cn  German  problems  In  Germany,  and  the  films  and  sane  of  the  written  source 

12  materials  analyzed  are  entirely  contemporary  and  may  be  wholly  concerned  with 

13  vrhat  appear  to  be  current  problems.  Other  of  our  informants  had  grown  up 

14  before  World  War  1  and  their  understanding  of  German  problems  was  modified  by 

15  dlstnoe  in  time  end  space  even  though  they  were  (and  had  continued  to  be  l'or 

16  many  years)  in  c annual o a ti on  with  relatives  In  Germany.  And  certain  of  our 

1"  source  materials  dated  baok  100  yean  or  more,  e.g.  Knlgge's  book  on  the 

18  management  of  personal  relati  onahips,  Tiber  den  TAagang  ait  Mansohen  (of  which  a 

19  new  edition  was  Issued  in  1952),  and  soon  juvenile  literature,  and  the  early 

20  Garten lautoe  novels  end  Gartealaube-type  of  novels,  some  of  which  (for  instanoe 

21  Stifter’e  books)  are  enjoying  a  new  popularity  in  post- World  War  II  Gsraanyr 

22  In  order  to  undent  and  and  analyse  the  strictly  oontemporaiy  materials 

23  to  plaoe  in  oontext  some  of  the  older  materials  discussed  by  informants, 

24  It  was  neoeesary  to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  present  day  conditions  in 

25  Germany,  but  lm  this  report  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  outline  the  social 
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3  that  haa  developed  in  the  past  eight  year*,  or  to  discuss  rpo oli'ic 

2  attitudes  towards  suoh  question*  as  the  effect  upon  Oeman  action  of  the 

3  '’itlsion  of  Gamany  into  sones  of  occupation  or,  now,  into  two  political 

4  entities  (although  the  reoopiition  of  this  as  a  basio  problem  led  us  to  work 

5  especially  with  German  attitudes  towards  fragmentation  and  unification),  or  the 

€  affeot  on  German  llfa  of  the  continuing  pretence  in  different  regions  of  Germany 

7  of  displaced  German  nationals,  refugeas  from  araaa  now  outside  German  control, 

3  and  Volksdeutsohe  Wi  o  fled  from  or  who  were  foroed  out  of  other  oountrles 
9  In  Europe  (although  we  attempted  to  interview  informant*  about  their  attitudes 
1C  towards  refugees  and  did  considerable  work  on  German  attitudes  towards  outsiders), 

11  or  German  attitudes  towards  defeat  and  the  management  of  reconstruction  (although 

12  German  attitudes  towards  problems  of  autonomy  were  central  to  this  study),  and 

13  so  on.  Germans,  especially  visitors,  were  extremely  reluctant  to  discuss  their 

14  life  during  the  Naxl  regime  and  during  tha  war  with  American  interviewers 

16  (thou^i,  of  oourse,  considerable  information  waa  obtained  Incidentally  in  the 

16  oourse  of  interviews  and  conversations)  and  in  this  rsport  we  have  not  been  able 

17  —  a a  we  had  hoped  —  to  work  an  shifting  engthases  during  crucial  periods  in 

18  the  1920s,  193C*  and  1940a,  What  we  found  among  our  informants  was  a  denial 

?9  or  a  repudiation  of  the  inoediate  past  (phrased  in  very  different  ways  depending 

20  upon  the  experiences  and  pest  and  present  situation  of  an  informant)  and 

21  attempts  either  to  out  loose  fron  the  past  or  to  throw  bridges  back  to  the  more 

22  distant  past  as  a  way  of  building  n  new  stebillty  or  as  a  way  of  reooaoillng 

23  omeaolf  to  the  eztreaely  unstable  present.  Worfclmf  with  this  aaterlal,  we 

24  attempted  not  so  much  to  relate  it  to  the  lamsdlate  social  situation  ms  to 

26  integrate  it  with  other  materials  ne  t*Htudes  towards  time,  towards  stability. 


nn::u  .'Vv  fJh<,  .  . 

1  etc.  as  away  of  understanding  Garnnn  charaotar  and  expectations  about  ohnru.ctor. 

2  Thus  w«  used  tha  multiple  images  of  the  present  and  the  paat  as  oluaa  to  the 
ii  personality  of  the  image-makers  and  attempted  to  deduce  from  then  what  Gorman 
4  expectations  about  charaotar  vara  and  are. 

6  In  thia  study  I  have  attempted  to  make  at  ataman  ts  about  regularities  in 

6  German  charaotar  atruoture  without  apaoiflo  reference  to  regional,  religious, 

7  olaas  sod  occupational  variati ona  •-  but  with  full  awareness  that  tuch  differences 

8  do  exist  and  ara  extremely  Important  in  German  thinking  and  in  relationships 

9  with  Germane  abroad  and  at  home.  Germane  are  likely  to  have  intense  feelings 

10  a  bout  the  looality  and  tha  group  in  which  they  grew  up  and  they  expoot  other 

11  Gbnaana  to  have  equally  strong  feelings  about  their  am  Helmet  and  customs  and 

12  people  (thougt  in  both  oaaos  auch  feelinge  may  take  the  form  either  of  deep 

13  loyalty  or  paeeionate  repudiation).  Germans  have  parti  ou  lari  at  attitudes  — 

14  which  are  balanced  by  an  Idas  of  Gersanneaa  (Deutaehtun)  and  of  German  culture, 

16  of  the  German  people  (daa  Volk  —  a  oonoeptlan  which  was  developed  end  exploited 

16  in  Hex!  thinking,  but  whiah  has  a  much  wider  application  than  was  given  it 

1?  during  that  period)  and  of  the  ocntiaulty  of  German  thought  —  end  art  also 

18  exceedingly  articulate  about  their  cam  particularistic  forma  of  thou  git, 

19  recognising  than  at  relevant  to  Germans  in  ganerml.  Similarly,  Osmans  are 

SO  etatue  oriented  —  are  eeaaltive  to  behavior  and  ideas  related  to  statue  — 

21  though  their  expectations  about  horn  they  rtiould  behave  to  others  and  how  others 

22  ehculd  behave  to  them  mill  vary  very  considerably  depending  upon  who  they  are 

23  mad  who  the  others  are.  Among  au*  Os  rasas  Informants  there  was  none  #to  was  not 

24  concerned  with  scam  problem  of  this  sort  and  few  #to  did  aot  refer,  direotly 

26  or  indirectly,  to  published  di  sousalcms  of  the  ..aat  twenty  years  about  German 
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1  «tc.  a*  a  way  of  understanding  German  character  and  expectations  ebout  ohnrticter* 

2  E'.  .a  nn  used  ths  multi p la  images  of  the  praaant  and  tha  past  as  dues  to  the 
o  personality  of  t)ie  Image-makers  and  attempted  to  deduoe  from  them  what  German 
4  expectations  about  character  were  and  are* 

6  la  thia  study  1  have  attempted  to  make  statement*  about  regularities  in 

6  German  character  etruoture  without  apeoifio  reference  to  regional,,  religious, 

7  class  and  occupational  variations  —  but  with  full  awareness  that  such  differences 

8  do  exist  end  are  extremely  important  in  German  thinking  and  in  relationships 

9  with  Germans  abroad  and  at  home.  Germans  are  likely  to  have  intense  feelings 

10  a  bout  the  locality  and  the  group  ia  which  they  grew  up  and  they  expeot  other 

11  Germans  to  have  equally  strong  feelings  about  their  aim  Helmet  and  customs  and 

12  people  (though  in  both  oases  suoh  feelings  may  take  the  form  either  of  deep 

13  loyalty  or  pasai ornate  repudiation)*  Germans  have  parti oularist  attitudes  — 

14  which  are  balanced  1 ly  an  Idea  of  Gemanaeas  (Deutaohtua)  and  of  German  culture, 

15  of  the  German  people  (daa  Volk  —  a  oonoaptian  which  was  developed  and  exploited 

16  la  lazi  thinkings  but  which  haa  a  much  wider  application  than  was  £Lv<m  it 

17  during  that  period)  and  of  the  ocntinulty  of  German  thought  —  and  are  also 

18  exceedingly  articulate  about  their  cam  parti oularlatio  forma  of  thou^it, 

19  reoognising  them  as  relevant  to  damans  ia  general.  Sladlarly,  Germans  are 

20  status  oriented  —  are  sensitive  to  behavior  end  Ideas  related  to  status  — 

21  though  their  expectations  about  how  they  should  behave  to  others  and  how  others 

22  should  behave  to  them  will  vary  very  considerably  depending  upon  who  they  are 

23  end  who  the  others  arv.  Among  our  German  informants  them  wee  none  So  was  not 

24  ocnoeraed  with  scan  problem  of  feia  sort  snd  few  ho  did  not  refer,  diraotly 

26  or  ladlreotly,  to  published  hi  souse  ions  of  the  past  twenty  years  about  Ge.-aaa 
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ri'ucjio:«i  tariardam1**  many,  even  in  spanking  Geiman,  had  lncocpo.- \bvd  ihi 3  kug.'.'..  r 

3 

'l  /ford  into  their  vocabulary  irrespective  of  vh  ether  or  not  th?y  noeept-^d 

•"  1 !«d  aur. rovod  its  application  to  Gorman  Individuals,  Gorman  politico,  or  tho 

‘J  Sir-xs  hi  c/ar'-M.  sal  ays t am*  Interacting  wi  th  an  American.  ■who  wat:  \ssurvid  by 

'j  them  to  have  read  about  "authoritarianism"  and  to  have  vierro  on  tkr  sublet, 

4 

G  informants  f«lt  th«y  too  must  have  and  express  an  opinion  of  their  snu 
7  Consequently*  this  too  is  s  aubjeot  about  which  oontemporary  Gormans  are  very 
3  articulate*  Repudiating  so»oalled  "authoritarian"  tendencies  in  themselves, 

9  same  informants  mould  attribute  authoritarian  attitudes  to  "Prussians"  or  to 

10  "civil  servants"  or  to  "Protestants"  or  to  "lower  middle  olass  fathors"  or  to 

11  "other  families  but  not  sqy  am";  or*  attempting  to  modify  the  implicate  ons  of 

12  this  tens  as  used  in  appli aatioa  to  Osraans*  sate  referred  to  "the  Western 

13  European  family"  (••$  Lewis,  1952)  or  to  "the  Viotorian  pattern  of  the  family," 

14  eto.  This  report  is  written  with  full  awareness  of  existing  and  ascribed 
16  differences  in  the  content  of  behavior  and  of  differing  opinions  about  ths 

16  content  of  behavior*  so  that  speoiflo  illustrations  may  refer  more  especially 

17  to  one  group  of  Germans  than  to  anothe but  the  poiat  of  reference  is  a 

18  regularity  in  behavior  and  belief  that  is  of  more  general  application. 


29  3.  This  use  of  f orsi gn- language  terms  is  extremely  common  in  German 

20  is  counterbalanced  by  perioilo  attempts  —  as  during  the  Nari  regime  — 

21  to  do  away  with  "foreign"  phrassolojy).  Related  to  it  was  a  oo^l&int,  report':, 

22  by  Americas  a  who  had  interviewed  Osmans  who  iked  returned  to  Germany  from 

23  visits  to  the  Dal  ted  States,  that  they  were  usable  to  wort^fcw  ma.  trials 

24  (especially  soisatlflo  materials)  beoauss  they  oould  not  "translate"  them. 

25  4.  4.  Is  interview4 ag  Qaraans  it  was  our  praotlee  not  to  make  say  reference 

26  to  "authoritarianism '  or  to  studies  of  German  oulture  on  this  subject  until 

27  or  unless  ths  informant  himself  (or  herself)  did  is. 


1 


/..t  the  ott!53  tLmo,  it  should  he  said  that  the  cor*?  of  ths  materiel  present'?'1 

2  i>.en>  is  middle  olsss  and  thb  character  structure  which  is  described  is 

3  predominately  that  of  middle  olaas  Germans.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  -that  it  has 

4  reference  only  to  middle  o’r.ss  Germing  —  for  many  of  those  •who  are  describod 

6  in  the  terms  used  here  ind  who  attributed  relevant  behavior  patterns  to  themaslv 

6  and  others  were  not,  in  fact,  "middle  class"  persona.  Dms,  Louis  Ferdinand's 
?  autobiography,  Dus  Rebel  Prince,  exemplifies  ideals  which  1  shall  describe  as 
8  muoh  as  did  the  life  history  of  an.  eJ  ghty-year  old  woman  whose  father  was  a 

5  minor  employee  of  the  Imperial  Railroad  and  who  was,  hsrself,  a  nursemaid  for 

10  many  years  in  homes  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States,  though  neither  were, 

11  in  German  soclo-eoonomic  terms,  middle  olass  individuals.  Die  point  is  rather 

12  that  Germans  aho  were  —  end  are  —  middle  class  exemplify  a  type  of  character 

13  structure  and  an  ideal  of  life  that  is  shared  in  end  approved  by  Germans  as  a 

5 

14  whole, 

16  In  this  report  I  shall  discuss  first  the  organisation  of  the  German  family 

18  and  then  the  upbringing  of  the  ohild  and,  finally,  attitudes  towards  the 

1?  world  and  ths  self  that  appear  to  develop  out  of  the  family  system  and  the 

10  learning  experiences  of  parents  and  children. 

I. 

19  Studies  of  German  family  life  and  of  German  culture  as  it  is  expressed 

20  in  family  lif a  have,  in  general,  focused  upon  the  nuclear  group  of  father, 

21  mother  and  children  end  upon  the  delineation  of  the  relationships  among  the 

22  5.  Mor  to  1933.  the  main  deviants  appear  to  have  been  on  the  one  hand 

23  the  so-called  Lunpenproletariat  (mainly  unskilled  workers,  many  of  them  of 

24  non-German  origin)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper  Catholic  aristocracy 

23  and  the  corresponding  Catholic  peasant  group  of  southern  Germany.  At  present 

26  such  a  social  description  is  coeds  well-nigh  impossible  because  of  the  extreme 

27  shifts  of  groups  that  have  taken  place  In  the  pa et  tan  years. 
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.»  nwabers  of  those  two  generations  who  11  vs  togs  the  r  in  d?a  Eltomh^us  (the 

2  parents  *  homo).  Fran  ths  German  point  of  view  this  small  group,  although 

3  crucial,  is  but  part  of  ths  family.  The  family  is,  in  fact,  a  mu  oh  moro 

4  inclusive  group  consisting  of  members  of  at  lsast  thres  gone  rati  ora  end  of 

5  numsrous  households,  saoh  housshold  indspsndsnt  of  all  the  others  but  linked 

6  by  the  ties  of  affection,  influenoe  and  personal  interest  of  the  savers.! 
members  in  each.  An  understanding  of  the  relationships  of  the  nuclear  group 

8  is  dependent  upon  visualizing  its  members  within  the  larger  context  of  the 

9  family  as  a  whole. 

10  In  the  household  a  married  oouple  sad  their  oh  i  Id  re  n  belong  to  two 

11  families  —  that  of  the  husband  and  that  of  the  wife,  —  each  of  which  has 

12  its  raoifioatl ons  and  its  informally  acknowledged  "head."  Children  are  welcome 

13  visitora  in  many  households  because  they  are  broths r*e-ohi Id  or  slater's* child. 

14  Grandparents  have  a  definite  place  in  the  households  of  their  children  beoause 

15  of  their  relationship  with  ths  grandchildren.  Thus  in  th»  family  the 

16  links  which  are  given  speoial  importance  are  those  (l)  between  siblings,  and 

17  (2)  those  between  grandparent  and  grandchild.  Family  lines  overlap  but,  in 

18  general,  mashers  of  separata  families  do  not  mix  very  mucht  obligations  and 

19  friendship  stay  be  extended  to  lnolude  spouse's  siblings  (and  perhaps  their 

20  ohlldren)  but  not  to  their  whole  group  vlemed  as  a  "fmnily. "  Thus  the  family 

21  lines  remain  quite  olear,  although  an  individual  oan  a oust  himself  as  a  member 

22  of  two  families  and  feels  olese  te  ethers  .  Family  relationships  are  regarded 

23  as  permanent  —  so  much  so  that  they  are  oommoaly  maintained  with  olose  affinal 
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1  kla  even  after  the  death  of  the  linking  relative*  This  sense  of  pemanonoe 

2  is  refleoted  in  juvenile  stories  where  the  good  step-mother  encourages  her 

5  step-children  to  remember  their  true  mother  end  attempts  to  build  a  parallel 


4  6.  So*  for  inatanoe*  a  Osman  background  informant  describes  the  families 

6  to  whom  she  felt  related*  scats  of  whose  members  lived  in  the  United  States  and 

6  others  in  different  parte  of  Genaanyt 

7  Visiting  the  different  relatives  in  Germany  was  a  whole  summer'a 

8  occupation.  First  my  father's  sisters  who  lived  in  Hamburg  and  Cuxhaven 

9  and  Hanover.  Uy  father  died  during  World  War  1  but  after  that  war  my 

10  (maternal)  grandfather  sent  them  all  food  and  olothea  beoause  my  mother 

11  lived  with  him  and  she  kept  in  touch  with  her  slstera-in-law  and  their 

12  husbands  axil  children.  Than  we  visited  my  mother *•  maternal  family  in 

IS  Kassel  and  la  Diets  and  one  or  two  other  places  —  my  mother's  aunts 

14  and  uncles  and  cousins.  Only  two  of  the  cousins  were  epecial  friends  of 

15  my  mother*  but  both  ay  mother  and  one  of  her  maternal  unoles  (who  lives  in 

16  the  United  States)  and  Ms  wife  and  daughter  visited  every  one  of  these 

17  families  —  though  at  dTTTerent  times  —  and  both  helped  them  after  both 

18  wars.  *  mother's  unole'e  wife  also  had  a  large  family  in  Germany  wham  she 

19  visited,  but  we  only  knew  where  they  lived]  wo  never  even  know  thoir  names. 

20  Then  we  had  to  visit  my  step-father's  brother  and  sister.  Uhen  we  were 

21  vd.  th  then  we  net  thei  r  parents-in-law  but  wa  never  got  to  know-  then  and 

22  the  two  seta  of  parents-in-lan  never  appeared  at  the  same  functions. 

23  Ity  step-father's  parents  were  dead. 

24  After  World  War  II  the  obligation  to  look  after  relatives  was  divided 

26  up  mors  or  less  aa  follows i  Ity  mother  looked  after  her  first  husband's 

26  sisters  end  their  ohlldrsn  end  their  children  —  but  not  after  the  families 

27  of  her  nephews'  and  nieces'  wives  and  husbands,  even  though  soil!  of  them 

28  were  known  to  be  in  need.  Ify  mother  and  her  brother  sharsd  in  looking 

29  after  relatives  of  their  father.  Ity  mother*  her  brother  and  a  cousin 

30  (mother's  brother's  daughter)  looked  after  my  mother's  maternal  f  and. ly, 

31  and  theta  paopla  ia  turn  took  over  the  repanalblllty  of  looking  after  the 

32  graves  of  kin  whose  ixasediate  families  lived  in  the  United  States,  ity 

33  mother  and  my  s tap- ft the r  jointly  took  cere  of  his  relatives,  a  task  which 

34  ay  mother  took  over  after  the  death  of  my  step-father.  Th®  parceling  out 

35  of  ree p anal bli ties  was  disoussed  vary  thoroughly  and  in  minute  detail  — 

36  but  no  one  even  considered  hie  possibility  of  caring  for  anyone  who  was 

37  putalda  "the  fndly."  The  one  exception  was  that  some  of  uy  mother's 

38  matamal  relatives  in  the  United  States  (cousins  who  were  not  in  close 

39  oontaot  with  th4.r  relatives  abroad)  told  her  that  she  should  use  the 

40  olothea  they  gave  her  ae  she  sew  fit  beeause  her  "families"  were  go  largo. 

41  Ibis  pattern  of  obligati  aa  wss  maintained  not  only  by  visits  &n&, 

42  Lyw»  dlffiault  qntf|W*  jJ^gfSyToSnSenS) on  every  other  family  occasion 

43  —  at  weddings  end  births  and  onrlatenlngs,  when  notices  had  to  be  sent 

44  to  the  proper  people*  at  Chris taas  when  children  had  to  be  renombered 

45  and  ahlldrtn  had  to  write  to  adults.  The  lines  between  the  different 

46  faxdliee  were  oroased  only  at  times  of  mourning  when  &  relative  reii^it  take 

47  notice  of  the  faot  that  the  relative  of  a  relative  h&d  died,  kxoept  that 
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1  Ida  even  aftar  the  death  of  tha  linking  relative.  This  aansa  of  pemanonoe 

2  la  refleoted  la  juvenile  atorlaa  where  the  good  step-mother  encourages  her 

3  step-children  to  remember  their  true  mother  aid  attempts  to  build  a  parallel 


4  6.  So,  for  instenoe,  a  Osman  baokgrouad  informant  describes  the  families 

6  to  whom  she  felt  related,  sane  of  whose  members  lived  in  the  United  States  and 

6  others  la  diffsreat  parts  of  Germany i 

7  Visiting  the  different  relatives  in  Germany  was  a  whole  summar'a 

8  occupation.  First  ay  father’s  sisters  vho  lived  in  Hamburg  and  Cuxhaven 

9  aad  Hanover*  )ty  father  died  during  World  War  I  but  after  that  war  my 

10  (maternal)  grandfather  sant  them  all  food  aad  olothes  beoause  my  mother 

11  lived  with  him  aad  aha  kept  in  touch  with  her  sisters-in-law  and  their 

12  husbands  aad  children*  Then  we  visited  ay  mother’s  maternal  family  In 

13  Kassel  and  in  Diets  and  one  or  two  other  places  —  ray  mother’s  aunte 

14  aad  unolea  and  cousins*  Only  two  of  tha  oouains  were  special  friends  of 

15  ay  mother,  but  both  ay  mother  and  one  of  her  maternal  uncles  (who  lives  in 

16  the  United  States)  and  hie  wife  aad  dau^iter  visited  every  one  of  those 

17  families  —  though  at  dills  rent  times  —  and  both  helped  them  after  both 

18  wars.  Ity  mother’s  unole's  wife  also  had  a  large  family  in  Germany  whom  she 

19  vieited,  but  we  only  knew  where  they  lived)  we  never  even  know  thair  names* 

20  Then  we  had  to  visit  my  step-father's  brother  and  sister*  When  h?  ware 

21  th  them  we  met  thei  r  parents -in- law  but  we  never  got  to  know  them  and 

22  the  two  sets  of  perents-ln-law  never  appeared  at  the  same  function* 

23  tfy  step-father's  parents  were  dead* 

24  After  World  War  II  the  obligation  to  look  after  relatives  was  divided 

25  up  more  or  less  as  follows t  3fy  mother  looked  after  her  first  husband's 

26  sisters  end  their  children  end  their  children  —  but  not  after  tha  families 

27  of  her  nephews'  end  nieces'  wives  end  husbands,  even  though  aomi  of  them 

26  were  known  to  be  in  need.  Vy  mother  and  her  brother  shared  in  looking 

29  after  relatives  of  their  father*  Uy  mother,  her  brother  end  a  cousin 

30  (mother's  brother's  daughter)  looked  after  my  mother's  maternal  f  and ly, 

31  end  these  people  in  turn  took  over  the  reponaibility  of  looking  after  the 

32  graves  of  kin  whose  immediate  families  lived  in  the  United  States^,  Hy 

33  mother  and  my  step- father  Jointly  took  osre  of  his  relatives,  a  task  whiah 

34  ay  mother  took  over  after  the  death  of  my  step-father.  The  parceling  out 

35  of  res pensibli ties  was  discussed  very  thoroughly  and  in  minute  detail  — 

36  but  no  one  even  oonsidered  the  possibility  of  oaring  for  anyone  who  was 

37  outside  "the  family*"  The  one  exception  was  that  some  of  my  mother's 

38  maternal  relatives  in  the  United  States  (cousins  who  were  not  in  close 

39  oontaot  with  thslr  relatives  abroad)  told  her  that  she  should  use  the 

40  olothes  they  gave  her  ee  she  saw  fit  beoause  her  "families"  were  oo  largo* 

41  This  pattern  of  obligati  cm  was  maintained  not  only  by  visits  And, 

42  L»e-  diffleult  times f but  ■  ala ol  by  e osad tmenfcs}  on  every  other  family  ocoaaion 

43  —  at  weddings  aad  births  end  christenings,  when  notices  had  to  be  sent 

44  to  the  proper  people,  at  Christmas  when  children  had  to  be  remembered 

45  and  ohlldrea  had  to  write  to  adults*  The  lines  between  th;  different 

46  fswilies  were  orossed  only  at  times  of  mourning  when  a  relative  might  take 

4?  notice  of  the  faot  that  the  relative  of  a  relative  had  died*  Except  that 
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X  rather  than  a  displacing  relationship  with  tha  ohlldren. 

2  Sach  of  the  nuclear  family  group*  lives  independently  of  al 1  th*  oths re 

3  and,  although  brothers  and  sisters  are  supposed  to  stand  together  in  tinas  of 

4  crisis,  any  attempt  to  intervene  in  one  another’s  lives  is  regarded  &e  an 

5  invasion  which  is  deeply  resented.  Eaoh  is,  as  it  were,  a  guest  in  the  other's 

6  house.  And,  in  faot,  the  occasions  when  different  members  of  a  family  corns 

7  together  are  likely  to  be  kept  within  a  slightly  formal  context*  birthdays, 

8 

6  confirmations,  weddings,  anniversaries,  end  so  on.  This  applies  to  parents 
9  and  adult  children  as  well  as  to  siblings  who  have  grown  up  in  ono  home.  So, 


10  6.  (oont’d.)  my  step-father  sens  times  visited  some  of  mother’s  maternal 

11  kin,  1  do  not  think  that,  over  a  period  of  i&wre  than  forty  years,  anyone  In  one 

12  family  met  any  member  of  any  other  family  among  all  those  whom  we,  as  children, 

13  regarded  as  ‘'our'1  family. 

14  7.  This  is  refleoted  also  in  the  world  of  the  fairytale,  where  the  good 

15  and  loving  mother  continues  to  aid  her  child  after  death  (o.g.  in  the  German 

16  version  of  Cinderella).  Die  reverse  situation  (another  aapeot  of  the  fairytale) 

17  may  come  out  la  the  deep  resentment  felt  by  a  child  oho  has  a  "bad"  step-mother, 

18  e.g.  an  informant  explains  shy  she  left  home  as  a  very  young  girls 

19  Our  atep-mother  was  so  mean  to  us.  She  slipped  us  end  hit  us  end  didn't 

20  take  oare  of  us.  Aad  ay  father  wouldn't  listen.  He  only  had  eyes  for 

21  his  beautiful  young  wife.  I  don't  blame  him.  She  was  very  beautiful 

22  and  he  forgot  everything  else.  He  would  oome  home  late  in  the  evenings 

23  end  then  he  only  sew  her.  She  never  had  a  ohild. 

24  8.  Die  faot  that  kinship  obligations  are  sxtensive  and  that  kin  belong 

25  to  a  trusted  group  aade  it  possible  for  hundreds  ef  thousands  of  Germans  to 

26  Had  "hones"  during  end  after  the  war  whan  they  were  bombed  out  or  had  to  flee, 

27  but  equally  the  faot  that  relatival  had  to  share  la  one  household  made  for 

28  extreme  friction  among  those  involved.  Par  then  the  line  between  guest  and 

29  fellow-  —bar  of  a  household  twded  to  break  down  and  eaoh,  as  informants 

30  said,  "grated"  on  the  other  as  they  had  to  share  crowded  quarters.  "Only 

31  whan  they  left  oould  we  breathe  again"  (konnten  wi  r  aufatnan).  said  a  sister- 

32  in-law  —  as  if  tha  situation  had  bean  on#  of  gradual  personal  suffocation. 
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1  f  nr  ins  tar  c*  ,  spsaking  of  tha  break  batwsen  father  ad  sax  whan  the  r,cn  has 

2  grown  up*  a  man  said: 

3  I  think  that  after  £  sons __/  are  out  of  the  house  the  fathers  not  oar® 

4  so  much.  They  would  take  it  Tery  seriously  if  the  son  would  try  to  assume 

5  any  authority  in  the  house  or  question  a  deoision,  but  as  long  as  ho  is 

6  taking  oars  of  himself  and  la  outside,  there  is  not  so  much  interest 

7  /  in  his  owa  decisions 

8  And,  speaking  of  his  fathsr  visiting  him  in  his  house,  he  oontinueci 

9  ...  things  ran  along  the  same  lines  /__  as  usual _J  when  Father  vial  ted, 

10  and  he  did  not  expeot  to  be  treated  in  a  particular  wayj  he  ejected 

11  only  the  courtesy  which  was  due  to  an  old  man  vial  ting  anyone. 

12  The  organization  of  the  larger  family  is,  in  a  sense,  a  replica  of  a  regional 

13  map  of  Germany]  each  nuclear  group  is  independent  of  the  others  and  has  ite 

14  own  rules  and  feelings  about  its  own  small  He i mat;  autonomy  depends  on  having 

15  a  plaoe  where  everyone  other  than  an  aotual  member  of  the  household  is  a  guest* 

16  Beyond  this,  the  faot  that  they  are  Bombers  of  a  family  unites  them  against 

9 

17  the  rest  of  the  world,  irrespective  of  where  they  live.  At  the  same  time, 

18  living  apart  from  the  family  —  in  a  home  of  one's  own,  in  a  different  city,  in 

19  a  different  part  of  Germany  —  gives  a  person  a  sense  of  independence  and  of 

20  individuality.  It  is  as  if  regional  particularism  supported  parti oularism 

21  within  the  family  as  a  whole, and  as  if  this,  in  turn,  supported  the  sense  which 

10 

22  the  individual  has  of  being  a  person  in  his  (or  her)  own  light.  Thus  it  would 


23  9.  Related  to  this  is  the  feeling  Germans  have  that  Germans  rsmain  German 

24  no  ant  ter  where  in  the  world  they  msy  go  —  and  the  feeling  that  "Aus  landsdeuts  ch«T 
26  or  "Volks deute die"  (foreign- Osmans  or  Folk-Germane)  are  unwarranted  intruders 

26  whan,  by  Toros  of  oiroumetanoe,  they  return  to  Germany. 

27  10.  In  this  connection,  it  is  si  gxif  leant  that  dreame  of  emigrating  from 

28  Germany  —  including  day  draana  about  going  to  explore  "desert  regions"  — 

29  are  likely  to  be  phrased  as  solitary  adventures.  Ihe  young  boy  who  wants  to 

30  leave  Germany  dreams  of  going  alone  or  at  most  with  an  Intimate  friend.  At 

31  the  earns  tine,  Karl  May,  tha  dreamer- ad  venturer  of  his  own  fiction,  is,  above 

32  all  else,  in  the  far  plaoes  where  he  adventures  —  a  Osman. 
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.  s*rm  that  the  family  —  that  permanent  membership  in  a  gnoup  —  is  a  necessary 

>,  condition  to  feeling  oneself  an  autonomous  individual,  but  that  autoaor^r  also 

vi  involves  removing  oneself  — plaoing  oneself  to  aozos  extant  outside  the  ?ani iy 

11 

4  to  ifcich  cae  belongs. 

5  For  Gormens  tha  family  is  tha  most  stable  and  permanoefc  factor  in  Ufa, 

6  even  in  the  "abnormal"  conditions  that  prevail  today.  So,  for  Instance,  Wanks, 

7  dia cussing  the  necessary  family  end  educational  conditions  for  achieving 

8  maturi  ty,  writes  (Wenke,  1952,  pp.  106-107)i 

9  In  the  faoe  of  the  present  difficult  oircuostanoea  one  might  doubt 

10  whether  ^  these  oandltions_/  should  be  treated  as  the  normal  ones  ... 

11  1  believe  it  is  necessary  to  hold  to  this  and  I  do  so  not  out  of  a  laok 

12  of  concern  or  out  of  blindness  for  the  miseries  and  unhappiness  of  our 

13  time  or  else  because  I  do  not  take  seriously  the  difficulties  of  life  for 

14  countless  young  people  a  rather  I  base  tiris  on  the  following  ccnelderati  on 

15  which  may  seem  to  be  theoretioal  but  whioh  has  vary  practical  results  i 

16  The  normal  remains  normal,  even  if  it  beoomes  more  unusual  and  —  what  is 

17  eve^  more  important  — •  the  abnormal  does  not  beoome  normal  Just  because  It 

18  increases  rapidly.  Precisely  to  oounteraot  resignation  to  abnormal 

19  cirourastmoes,  I  believe  it  is  neoessary  to  uphold  the  advancement  of  the 

20  normal  so  that  the  monstrous  situation  does  not  prevail  in  which  the  abnormal 

21  has  beoome  the  rule  end  the  normal  has  beoome  the  ideal  or  even  the  utopian. 


22  11.  Kraoauer  (1947)  discusses  one  aspect  of  this  problem  in  his  chapter 

23  entitled  "Proa  Rebellion  to  Submission"  (Chapter  10)  In  whioh  he  describes  the 

24  contrasting  imagery  of  "the  hcaar  -*nd  "the  street"  in  a  aeries  of  films  undo 

25  in  the  1920s.  In  these  films,  die  return  of  the  rebel  from  the  street  to  the 
2G  heme  Is  phrased  as  a  retreat  from  an  independent,  indivldualiatlo  position 

27  into  the  groater  safety  of  family  life.  Thomas  Mann,  in  Tod  in  Venedig,  and 

26  Bermann  Basse,  in  Steppanwolf.  desorlbe  the  isolation  of  the  individual  who 
29  cuts  himself  off  from  the  group  to  whioh  he  belongs)  end  the  psychological 

3C  dangers  to  whioh  he  is  exposed.  (In  both  oases  the  protagonist  is  destroyed. ) 

81  Generally  speaking,  in  oontomporary  dia  ousel  ona  of  problems  of  personality, 

32  membership  in  a  group  and  individual  autonomy  are  not  proposed  as  alternative 
35  solutions,  nor  la  one  phrased  as  an  aspect  of  the  other.  Rather  the  two  are 

34  phrased  as  if  they  were  parallel  to  each  other,  as  when  Seelmann  (1952)  writast 

35  Die  human  being  is  an  antlty  dosed  in  itself  and  at  the  same  time, 

36  as  such,  is  a  member  of  a  larger  group,  (p.  15) 

37  Nevertheless,  for  the  child,  autonomy  is  contingent  upon  having  been  a  member  of 

38  a  groupi  the  oMld  is  said  to  learn  how  to  be  an  individual  and  how  to  be 

39  a  group  member  by  having  lived  in  the  family. 


u*r«  Oh, 
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X  Thus,  in  thopoat-orar  world  —  partly  in  reaction  to  the  preoeding  period  «- 
2  the  central  Iruportanoa  of  family  life  is  reiterated  even  in  tho  face  of  tho 

5  impossibility  of  creating  or  reoreating  a  complete  family  for  countless  Gennana, 
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4  In  theory,  if  not  in  practice,  the  ideal  remains  the  praotically  deai ruble* 

6  In  this,  contemporary  writing  echoes  a  theme  that  has  boon  central  in  Gen-. an 

13 

6  fiction  during  the  whole  of  the  past  10G  years. 

?  This  does  not  mean  that  Germans  regard  their  own  family  life  as  idyllio. 

8  On  the  contrary,  informants  *  aocounts  of  family  life  regularly  emphaaixo  the 

9  stresses  and  strains  of  living  In  a  family.  For  each  German,  his  own  family 

10  is  in  same  way  exceptional  —  unlike  other  German  families,  usually  in  the 

11  degree  of  harmony  or  disharmony  maintained.  Yet  each  statement  about  own 

14  < 

12  family  ia  likely  to  be  a  double  statement.  So,  for  instance,  an  informant  may 

13  insist  that  every ona  in  hia  family  got  along  very  wall  —  and  lator  say  that 

14  this  was  beoauae,  in  faot,  no  one  had  ~  ia  hie  -  inion  —  anything  to  say; 

15  tha  ohildrwn  kept  everything  they  could  to  themeelvee  rather  than  provoke  a  scene 


16  12.  In  thia  connection,  one  may  oite  the  continuing  popularity  —  among 

1?  young  German  readers  (cf*  Haaeloff,  1953)  —  of  the  family  novel  («. g.  the 

16  stories  by  Haarbeok,  hcd. j  Kastner,  1949]  Sapper,  1950,  1951,  1952;  Sohumaoher, 

19  1951;  Stinde,  1951j  TTry,  1960,  1951,  1962]  Wildhagen,  1937). 

20  13.  Cf.  the  die  cue si  on  of  theaee  ia  the  popular  novels  in  Die  Gartenlaube 

21  la  a  paper  by  Nelly  Hoyt,  below. 

22  14.  It  ie  diffloult  to  eay  to  what  extent  the  ocnalstaaciy  with  which  auoh 

23  double  a ta tenants  occurred  was  a  funotlon  of  the  interview  situation  in  which 

24  an  informant,  at  first  feeling  hie  way,  tried  to  any  what  was  expected  (or 

25  something  he  felt  would  be  unexpected)  and  later  —  as  the  interview  progresosd 

26  -or  in  Brother  interview  — -  amended  or  altered  the  original  statement  or  made 

27  a  quite  new  etatnent  on  the  erne  subject.  In  any  event,  the  ambivalence  must 

28  be  seen  not  cnly  as  adbivalenoe  about  family  life  but  also  about  a  relationship 

29  to  an  interviewer. 


G» t.  lift.  Ch«. 


1  Or  ez  Inferior  t  mi  ght  insist  that  her  family  we*  very  harmanloua  trd  Id  ter 

2  ssy  that  Mr  family  quarreled  all  the  time  but  that,  unlike  other  fundHea 

3  ??bich  were  torn  by  euoh  strife,  hers  got  along  very  well  beoause  of  the  continual 

4  disagreements  thay  quarreled  safely  beoause  they  were  so  close.  0~  an  informant 

5  might  say  xhat  his  cnsn  family  was  In  every  way  an  example  of  nthe  authoritarian" 

G  family,  whore  OTeryona  had  to  give  way  to  tha  father's  wishes,  and  later  describe 
?  Ms  paternal  grandmother  as  the  person  rti o,  in  fact,  made  the  important  decision^ 

8  whom  che  ohildren  —  her  own  children  and  her  grandohildren  —  feared,  bv.t 

9  to  shorn  the  grandohildren  turned  liien  they  wanted  to  do  something  contrary  to 

10  their  father’s  wishes,  with  some  assurance  that  they  might  get  their  way. 

11  Or  an  informant,  comparing  English  family  life  with  her  own  said  that  English 

12  fathers  "might  express  their  disapproval  about  soma  thing  —  for  instance,  the 

13  magatines  which  their  children  brought  hems  —  but  would  not  insist  because 

14  the  children  have  to  learn  for  themselves"*  in  contrast  her  cwrc  father  "could 

15  never  atop  telling  the  children  about  his  disapproval;  so  there  rore  always 

15  argu neats."  Asked  whether  the  ohildren  (adolescents  end  university  students) 

17  stopped  doing  the  things  that  were  disapproved  of  or  forbidden,  she  s.°cd  that 

18  thay  did  not  and  "that  was  why  we  were  always  arguing."  Her  brothar,  aha  said, 

19  oontlnually  ran  away  from  horns  in  protest,  but  "we  got  used  to  it  —  we  knew 

20  he  would  oone  home  whsn  he  was  hungry. " 

21  So,  from  informants  one  gets  a  picture  of  family  life  where  the  ideal  Is 

22  seldom  approximated.  What  informants  tend  to  stress  is  rather  the  deviation 

23  from  the  ideal  —  tha  personal  resentments  within  the  family,  the  Buffering 

24  of  ohildren  who  are  not  understood  and  who  are  not  helped  to  realize  hopes 

25  and  plane  and  #»o  rebel  futllely  against  the  demands  of  their  parents,  sad  the 


Cor.  ?la.  Ch 
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7.  'heavy  hand"  of  the  father,  ato.  —  but  at  the  same  time  they  emphasize 

2  ol os n nogs  of  the  rolationaMp  among  siblings,  ths  gaiety  of  f and  ly  ocoasiasis, 

3  sad  the  tightness  of  the  family  group.  The  difficulties  of  family  Ufa  are 

4  rather  the  difficulties  of  adolescence  than  those  of  small  childhood. 

5  Oaborgenholt  --  oeourity  —  is  a  key  word  in  descripti  cos  of  the  life  of  the 

6  chi  Id  with  its  parents  in  any  msmory  of  childhood  that  is  positive  a«l  accepting 

7  in  Germaa  this  word  has  emotional  overtones  of  trust  and  warmth  and  loving 

8  care  (however  strictly  that  cars  may  be  exereieed)  that  modify  the  gray  thill 

9  that  seems  to  be  conneoted  with  that  other  key  word  for  home  and  fcmllyi 

10  Ordnung  —  regulated  order. 

11  Studies  of  German  fondly  life  have  emphasised  the  oentral  position  of  tho 

12  father  in  the  family.  Thus  Sohafftaer  writes  (1948,  p.  15) j 

13  Family  life  revolves  around  the  figure  of  the  father.  Be  is 

14  omnipotent,  omnisoient,  and  omnipresent,  ns  fnr  as  this  is  possible 

15  for  a  human  being.  Be  Is  the  scum*  of  all  the  authority,  all  the 

16  seourlty,  and  all  the  wisdom  that  hie  ohildren  expeot  to  reoaive.  Fvery 

17  other  menfcer  of  the  family  has  lower  statue  and  lesser  rights  than  his. 

18  It  is  the  father  who  Issues  orders  and  expects  them  to  be  obeyed  ... 

19  The  father  also  serves  as  a  model  for  hie  ohildren.  Be  is  a 

20  Vorblld  (an  Ideal)  for  them  to  follow.  This  Imposes  upon  him  the  duty 

21  of  living  ob  the  level  of  Ms  own  standards,  mid  makes  him  a  rather 

22  remote  and  lofty  figure  ... 

23  The  German  father  lays  so  auoh  stress  upon  respect  for  Ms  authority 

24  that  he  actually  may  aaorifioe  other  familial  values  in  order  to  maintain 

26  It. 

26  At  the  earns  time,  a  major  drama  im  family  life  arises  from  the  faot  that 

27  father,  who  ie  the  undisputed  head  of  Me  own  home,  must  be  subservient  to 

28  others  abroad  wad  may  take  out  Ms  reseatmsmta  (mot  publioly  expressed)  on 

29  members  of  his  family  on  wham  he  eon  safely  impose  Ms  demands. 


1  The  Carman  mother  la  dapiotad  as  a  secondary  par* an  la  tha  horn*,  always 
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2  subordinate  to  tha  fathar.  So,  aooording  to  Bataaon  and  Veadt 

3  Diagranmatioally  atatad,  a  Garman  ohild  has  thraa  mothers  i  the  mother 

4  who  is  a  loving  companion  and  friend  --  while  father  la  away;  tha  mother 

6  who  baocmaa  father’s  ally  and  deserts  and  often  even  sacrifices  her  child 

6  to  the  fathar  when  ha  ocmes  hone}  and  tha  mother  who,  in  spite  of  the 

7  utmost  dooility,  incurs  father’s  disfavor  and  so,  via  suffering,  turao 

8  back  to  tha  ohild  whan  father  has  gone  away.  Playmate  mother,  betraying 

9  mother.  Buffering  mother,  form  a  oyole  ... 

10  And,  according  to  Sohaffner  (1948)* 

11  Draa  a  woman's  relationship  to  her  children  and  her  status  within 

12  her  haste  are  variable  and  insecure.  Die  re  oan  be  only  one  authority 

13  in  the  home  (the  father)  and  only  one  court  of  appeal.  The  woman  has 

14  essentially  a  child’s  status,  and  the  children  senae  It. 

15  Her  adjustment  in  her  marriage  depends  am  the  degree  to  which  she 

16  complies  with  the  standards  and  demands  of  her  husband;  the  most  fraquant 

17  solution  is  to  identify  herself  m  completely  aa  possible  with  him  in 

18  order  to  ndalmise  tha  ohanoes  of  frlotlon  ... 

19  Die  mother,  whose  marriage  relationship  may  provide  her  wi  th  no 

20  more  them  physical  security  and  a  routine  life  of  aervioe  and  association 

21  with  her  husband,  is  likely  to  diraot  tha  greater  part  of  bar  feeling 

22  amd  affeotlon  toward  her  children  ... 

23  But  tha  mother  oan  compete  for  tha  children's  favor  in  her  own  way. 

24  Die  father's  lafluenoe  la  baaed  upon  authority,  hers  upon  the  of  faction 

25  which  aha  oan  introduce  into  tha  relationship.  She  maintains  har  hold 

26  upon  them,  not  by  virtue  of  fear  or  respoot,  but  by  "mother- love,"  the 

27  strongest  emotional  tie  within  tha  German  family  ... 

28  Die  accepted  pattern  la  for  tha  wife  to  identify  herself  with  the 

29  husband's  point  of  view,  remaining  subordinate  to  him,  and  for  tha  child 

30  to  find  hie  own  "natural"  plaoe,  subordinate  to  both. 

31  It  beoomee  a  major  problem  whan  tha  fathar  and  mother  do  not  ocme 

32  to  a  large  measure  of  a  green  act  and  unity  ...  £  Disc  _/  the  unrea  ->lve4 

33  marital  con  flic  t  it  passed  ca  to  tha  ohild  ran,  who  are  foroed  to  main  a 

34  ohdoe  betwean  then  ...  However,  German  ohild  ran  particularly  re  a  ant 

35  having  to  make  such  a  ahoioa;  they  prefer  tha  simple,  straightforward 

36  family  pattern,  without  a  marital  conflict. 


37  16.  Unpublished  report,  "Preliminary  Man  or  aa  dun  on  Problems  of  German 

38  Character  Structure"  (1942). 
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CMH*  c  1^.©  Che 

.!  "Th#  simple,  straightforward  family  pattam,  without  a  marital  «<nf  15  oh* 

?■  is  the  ideal-  But  ia  a  sense,  Sohaffner’s  daaoriptloa  states  tha  id.*al  of 

3  f airily  relationship.*  as  it  might  be  phrased  by  Germane  who  are  reacting  a»mi.^ 
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4  thin  ideal.  Iu  faot,  tha  basic  point  about  tha  Oar man  family  ia  that,  for 
6  practical  purposes,  it  oaa  have  only  oma  head.  Ia  theory,  tha  father  *ud 

6  mother  form  a  single  anti  tyt  ia  praotloe  this  moans  that  either  one  of  the 

7  marriage  partners  may  be  the  dominant  one  (sad  it  is  likely  to  be  known  to 

8  everyone  irfiiah  it  la)  but  that,  if  it  is  the  mother  who  runs  the  family,  she  is 

9  likely  to  phrase  declaim  as  Tatar  will  as  nloht"  (Father  doesn’t  wajit  It). 

10  using  the  father's  ascribed  position  to  bolster  up  her  aotual  one,  and  removing 

11  the  responsibility  for  deoid on-madriag  from  herself.  In  a  family  of  this  land,. 

12  the  father,  haring  deferred  to  the  mother’s  Judgment,  ad  11  be  expected  to  back 
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13  up  her  atetememt  of  Ms  post  ti  on. 

14  From  one  point  of  view,  the  heed  of  the  (Jarman  household  la  not  a 

15  lawmaker  but  a  chief  executive.  That  is,  the  rules  that  govern  good  behavior, 

16  the  decisions  that  make  possible  the  nnintsnsnoe  of  Ordnung  (systematic  order), 
V  the  discipline  that  is  leased  for  the  sake  of  order  and  oomTort  have  nothing 
IS  to  do  with  personalities  or  with  any  one  person's  ideas  and  convenience,  but 


19  16.  Lewie’s  point  —  namely  that  the  petri erohal  family  is  type. on  1  of 

20  westers  Europe  and  that  *by  1930  was ou line  patrlarehalism  had  bscoire  cb-.o  sconc 

21  la  Germany"  (Lceie,  1962)  —  is  a  somewhat  different  one.  Current  writing 

22  and  the  statements  of  younger  informants  substantiate  Lewis’s  Hading 

23  1  r s«  that  the  poeitlaw  of  the  heed  of  the  feadly  has  been  modified  over  th« 

24  peat  40  years  or  so  ia  Germany. 

25  17.  Preferably  also,  the  mother  should  "act  with  digal tyr  and  act  gAos  " 

26  about  her  abilities.  A  oa—nw  oanplaiat  of  youager,  professional  eraar 

27  women  is  that  "when  warns  a  get  together  at  a  Kaffeeklatsch  the  o*  ly  thing 
PS  talk  stout  is  hem  they  manage  their  mss,  hok?  they  twist  them  are  •’vl  to  sir 
29  fiagsrs. " 


1  derive  from  th©  natural  order  of  things,  s.re  related  to  principle*  of  right 

t 

2  cr&  wrong  and  good  management  and  so  on»  So,  for  instance,  Plottasr  (1P61) 

3  vri about  tfeo  rule  of  ':lftw  or  capri  oe"  in  a  book  on  child  education: 

<i  i*h«  more  w®  think  about  eduo&tion  for  obedienoe,  th®  more  olearly 

5  wa  reo&gais©  on©  thing:  we  should  not  subordinate  our  little  ouob  to 

S  our  caprice  (Wlilkur)  but  to  a  firm,  clear,  dependable  law  (Goastz),  which 

7  given  iKeTr  lives  steadiness  (Halt)  just  aa  the  laws  of  n&ture  give  It  to 

8  us  adultae  They  are  iron  (ehera  —  literally,  brass  or  bronso).  We 

ii  suffer  the  ooaaequencea  or  have  suoccss  depending  upon  whether  we  touch 

10  the  glaring  stove  or  warm  ourselves  nearby  it.  Nature  does  not  giv<» 

11  reason©  for  her  laws,  she  loaves  it  to  us  to  discover  or  not  to  discover 

12  reasons  and  relations  —  and  ia  any  oase  her  laws  re,.ur  a  unoh&ngeab3a<, 

IS  Since  obedient  children  do  not  obey  our  caprices  but  the  law,  since 

14  it  ie  neoasaary  for  them  to  obey  not  for  our  take  but  for  thoir  own, 

15  they  do  not  deserve  praise  or  reward  for  obedience*  We  grownups  do  not 

16  expect  any  special  recognition  if  we,  for  instance,  do  not  touch  high 

17  tension  wires,  or  if  we  dc  not  steal  Children  thrive  bost  1?  they 

10  grow  up  apparently  unobserved  end  get  the  feeling  that  they  ara  placed 

19  within  an  Impersonal  ^  rule  of law  in  which  there  is  roam  nei. ther  for 

20  the  oaprioe  of  the  adult  nor  for  that  of  the  child,  (p*  41) 

21  Prom  this  point  of  view,  the  head  of  the  household  is  simply  the  guardian 

22  of  corTeot  practice,  as  ths  mother  is  slso  when  she  helpa  the  infant  master 
25  the  tasks  teioh  are  set  "by  Ufa."  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  child  is 

24  continually  told  that  it  should  aot  thus  and  so,  should  do  this  and  not  that 

25  because  Father  or  Mother  wants  it  or  does  not  want  itj  or  a  mother  my  coax  a 

26  reluctant  child  by  saying  "Tue  si  mir  zulltbe"  (Do  it  for  the  love  of  me), 

27  or  s  reluctant  adult  nay  b#  urged  to  "Do  it  for  your  brother’s  eake  ao  he  wcnlt 
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28  be  hurt,"  or  to  "Do  it  for  the  family’s  sake."  Thus,  slthough  the  rule*  may 

29  be  as  those  of  the  hades  and  the  Persinse,  an  individual  nay  be  oontlaually 

30  urged  to  aot  properly  oa  personal  grounds.  Similarly,  there  is  s  fairly 

31  gsnsral  belief  that  ohildrw  are  naughty  —  and  that  adults  indulge  in  bad 

32  behavior  —  for  personal  reasons,  "Was  hast  du  mir  wledsr  beschert:l,  (vYh-tt:  a 


33  18.  In  ths  sane  way,  almost  every  adult  German  oan  reoall  being  spoon  fed 

34  as  a  small  child:  "One  spoon  for  Mutti,  and  one  spoon  for  Vati,  and  one  apcon 

35  for  Opa  and  one  spoon  for  Okas  and  one  spoon  for  Taut*  tea  ..." 


(fare.  Liar  Cn 


1  pr«spsnt  you  have  given  ms  agpia.' )  is  a  remark  ar.de  by  &  parent  at  a  child's 

2  naughty  behavior.  Thus  although  the  "law"  may  ha  impersonal  ard  phracad  aa 

3  if  it  cam®  from  the  axcernal  world  (Life,  Batura,  Hi  a  toiy  Fata,  our,  tom,  good 

4  manors,  what  people  think  —  and  the  nocssaity  of  being  lade  pond  oat  of  what 

&  people  think,  are  all  invoked)  the  admini  strati  on  of  it  snd  the  nead  for  it  to 

6  he  administered  are  phrased  in  personal  terms,  whrther  a  child  or  an  adult 

7  remembering  childhood  feels  that  "it  was  dons  for  our  own  good"  or  that  "it 

8  was  just  because  Father  (or  liotjhsr)  wanted  it  that  way,"  i.s.  it  suited  the 
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9  parents  for  personal  reasons*  Praotioally,  of  course.  Father  (and  Mother) 

10  are  the  interpreters  of  the  law,  but  they  ought  to  be  harassed  executives,  not 

11  lawmakers.  So,  for  inta&oe,  a*  informant  remembers t 

12  When  1  was  eigkt  or  nine  my  mother,  in  a  fit  of  exasperation,  told  me 

13  that  she  had  to  break  my  will  in  order  tc  bring  me  up.  As  soon  as  she 

14  said  this  1  felt  that,  siaoe  she  sever  oould  break  ay  will,  it  didn't 

16  seem  worth  constantly  fi.  ghting  her  as  site  was  only  doimg  what  she  had  to 

16  do  •  e  e 

17  Among  Iho  juatlflcntiono  for  having  a  aingla  haad  to  tb#  family  it  ia 

18  3 aid  that  if  there  were  not  a  single  deolsiou-makor  (and  this  grants  that 


19  19.  Hie  problem  of  the  personal  and  the  impersonal  io  on*  that  ocntinunlly 

20  preoccupies  Germans.  So,  an  the  one  hand,  while  a  person  may  be  criticised 

21  beoause  he  always  "takes  evsrything  very  personally"  (i.e.  feels  that  all 

22  criticism  is  di re c ted  at  himself),  on  the  other  hand  the  sense  of  taking  a 

23  personal  interest,  of  having  »  personal  relationship  is  extremely  important, 

24  Hie  problem  of  personal  relationships  to  psople  sad  to  things  is  on©  espoot 
26  of  ths  d*ap  anxiety  shout  tbs  development  of  "Hass  omens  chan  —  mass  people 

26  out  of  the  Obman  "Yolk. "  Ideally,  what  is  personal  ough't  to  be  without  self- 

27  interest.  Ibis  was  mads  especially  clear  in  the.  1920s  when  ono  way  of  dividing 

28  political  parties  was  in  tsnss  of  whether  a  party  was  a  Weltacschguungspartol 

29  (a  party  that  represented  s  philosophy)  or  aa  Interaaaenpar tel  (a  pTrtytEat 

30  spoke  fer  a  a  pedal  interest  group)  and  s  favori  te  orilioism  of  an  opposing 

31  party  vraa  that  its  philosophy  was  a  mare  faoade  —  it  was  not  a  Weltanschauung®- 

32  par  tel,  but  in  fact  a  Iateressenpartel  using  philosophy  a*  a  mask  ior  private 

33  Interest. 


Gar.  fia.  Ch. 
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1  decisions  ara  neoeaearily  arbitrary  at  times)  nothing  would  aver  get  do»'»  — 

2  wit&sas  the  continual  bicksring  “that  io  naoaaaary  to  gat  anything  done  in  a 

20 

Z  fanily l  —  and  that  ohildran  do  not  know  and  if  loft  to  themselves  will 

4  certainly  do  everything  the  wrong  way  ao  that  they  must  be  guided  by  a  firm 
6  and  slngla  hand*  In  thais  tarma,  daoial  on-making  la  a  duty  that  is  f  oroad 

6  upon  the  head  of  tha  h cut ahold  for  the  sake  of  others j  it  la  an  arduous 

7  occupation  but,  if  oarrlad  out  wall,  gives  tha  houn ahold  flnsnass  (Halt)  and 

SI  j  “ 

8  ensures  soma  maaaara  of  harmony f 

9  Rodniok  (1948)  emphasises  tha  warmth  and  aff action  that  oharaoteri sad 

10  the  relationship  of  fathsrs  and  small  ohi  ldran  wham  ha  obearvad  in  Hassa. 

11  In  faot,  this  la  not  incompatible  with  the  mors  usual  deeorlption  of  the  father 

22 

12  as  a  strlot  disciplinarian.  During  the  child's  preschool  years  tha  father 

15  is  a  aoaawhat  distant  figure  in  that  he  takes  little  part  in  the  oars  and 

25 

14  aduoatiop  (Brtishung)  of  his  sons  and  daughters  t  but  when  ha  doss  approach 

16  tha  ahild  it  is  ha,  rather  then  tha  mother,  who  ia  likely  t»  ba  tsndsr,  playful 


16  20.-  A  o  asm  on  complaint  is,  howavar,  that  a  parson  In  a  superordinate 

1?  position  "never  listens."  This  la  a  point  mads  rapaatadly  by  Oarmano  who 

18  participated  in  Aaarlsam-organissd  aandnara  and  group  discussions. 

19  21.  Thus  thsrs  is  a  tandanoy  to  rapudlata  plsaaura  fait  in  taking  tha 

20  laitlativs  and  in  axeroising  strength  and  power  for  its  own  sake.  Nevertheless, 

21  it  la  posslbls  for  a  man  to  grow  up  with  grsat  fowling  of  individual- 

22  lty  and  to  ldsntlfy  with  a  father  who,  althou^x  strlot  and  demanding,  noted 

25  with  indepoadenoe  and  initiative  In  moving  away  from  his  own  fanlly,  and  who 
24  regarded  himself  as  an  individualist  for  doing  so. 

26  22.  In  Qsrman  terce  atrlotneea  ia  not  necessarily  synonymous  with 

26  severity. 

27  23.  This  is,  of  oourse,  not  peouliar  to  Osman  oulturs,  but  oharaoteri  sea 
26  the  relationship  of  father  and  young  child  in  western  Suropaen  oultures  in 

29  general. 


Ger.  Ha.  Ch, 
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1  au?.d  indulgent,  During  thscy  years  (unless  -things  go  vary  wrong  —  sr?.d  than 

2  it  is  the  mother  who  is  blamed)  the  father  is  tender  and  the  mother  is  the  parson 

24 

5  who  regulates  life  and  habituate*  the  child  to  Ordnung.  So,  when  the  chi Id 

4  is  oldor  and  the  mother  calls  in  the  father  or  threatens  to  call  him  in  to 

5  discipline  the  child  (as  she  also  uses  the  figure  of  St.  Nicholas  n&  a  threat 

6  to  the  naughty  child),  it  la  at  least  in  part  the  child's  faith  In  the  father's 

25 

7  benevolence  that  is  destroyed.  The  mother's  betrayal  of  the  child  to  the 

8  father  (Then  she  joins  with  the  father  against  what  the  child  regards  as  its 

9  own  interests)  is  a  seoend  step  that  follows  upon  an  earlier  disillusionment. 

10  Thus,  as  the  child  grows  towards  sohool  age  there  is  a  realignment  of  the 

11  powers  of  control!  the  mother  relinquishes  seme  of  her  oontrol  to  the  father 

12  and,  in  so  doing,  makes  it  olsnr  that  she  is  the  father's  subordinate,  so  that 

13  the  ohlld  learns  within  the  home  the  linitatians  of  ti^e  individual's  position 

14  in  a  hierarchy.  And  an  the  ohlld  learns  --  from  the  mother  —  that  (just  as 

15  prevlouely  It  had  to  be  good  in  order  to  ears  the  mother's  affection  and 

16  gentleness)  it  must  now  be  good  in  order  to  regain  the  father's  pleased  bene- 

17  volenoe,  it  also  learns  that  there  is  an  ever-spreading  effect  of  punishment 

25 

18  from  those  nearest  to  those  furthest  and  moat  powerful. 


19  24.  For  a  nightmare  image  of  tire  strict  mother  and  the  tender  fat her, 

20  of.  Sohults  (1951,  pp.  99-101),  quoted  below  on  pp,  35-36  of  my  paper  on 

21  "Parents  and  Childram  An  Analysis  of  Contemporary  German  Child  Care  and 

22  Youth  Ouldanoe  literature,"  in  whioh  the  writer  describes  the  marriage  of  a 

23  "witch"  and  a  "rabbit-man." 

24  25.  Thia  aaeaa  to  b*  indirectly  aohoad  in  th*  fairytale  situation  of  the 

25  father  #io,  after  hia  wife  has  died,  brings  home  a  wicked  step-mother.  In 

26  thss*  stories,  however,  die  father  remains  an  ineffectual  figure. 

27  26.  On  thia  point,  of.  my  disoussioa  of  attitudes  towards  punishment  i a 

28  "Attitudes  towards  Wrong-Doing  end  “Making  Oood  Again,'"  below. 


X  At  the  same  time  there  are  two  other  set*  of  people  who,  in  general,, 

2  continue  in  thoir  friendly  end  indulgent  relationship  to  the  ohlld;  tiies©  ®rsc 

3  on  the  one  head,  the  grandparents  and,  on  the  other,  parents'  brothers  and 

4  sisters  (especially  unmarried  ones  til o  do  not  have  parental  responsibilities 

5  that  nay  modify  their  attitude  towards  children  in  general).  Grandparents  do 

6  not  have  any  direct  responsibility  for  the  upbringing  of  their  grandchildren 

7  and  therefore,  it  is  said,  they  oan  afford  to  be  more  indulgent.  (Ms  tends 

6  to  be  the  view  taken  by  parents.)  But  grandparents  ars  also  "visitors"  in 

9  their  childrens  homes  and  one  of  the  ways  in  whioh  they  oan  gain  entry  and 

« 

10  maintain  their  position  is  by  consolidating  their  relationship  to  the  grand*' 

11  children.  This  they  tend  to  do  through  indulgence  --  so  that  one  has  aa 

12  impression  that  grandparents  (having  no  pre-established  position)  bribe  their 

13  way  into  their  grandchildren's  hearts  with  goodness  and  use  their  prestige 

14  with  their  own  children  as  a  way  of  getting  their  own  way.  Uma  tho  hierarchy 

15  is  extended  outside  the  household  (but  still  within  the  family)  and  o  hi  3d  ran 

16  learn  that,  in  time  of  trouble  there  are  those  sho  oan  ahield  them  (or  at  least 
l’7  mitigate  the  punishment  meted  out  by  parents),  and  that,  when  things  are  going 

18  well,  there  are  those  who  wl  11  give  them  rewards  beyond  the  ones  given  by 

27 

19  parents.  But  in  the  end,  it  is  found  that  tills  depends  upon  keeping  the 

20  right  to  the  grandparents'  indulgence  —  upon  being  "good"  in  their  eyes. 


21  27.  For  a  dlsoussion  of  suoh  a  relationship  on  a  personal  and  a  politioal 

22  level,  of.  Louis  Ferdinand 'e  descriptions  of  his  end  hie  brother's  relationship 

23  to  their  grandfather,  the  Kaiser,  cm  the  one  hand,  and  hie  oooasional  remarks 

24  about  the  relationship  of  the  Imperial  fwlly  to  the  populace  of  Berlin 

25  —  particularly  his  comments  (pp.  26-28)  on  the  interfering  inter- 

26  medi arias  who  prevented  the  exploitation  of  popularity  (ihe  Rebsl  Prince, 

27  passim). 


0«r5  Na.  Ch 
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'uiT.  role  of  mother's  sad  father's  brothers  and  sisters  (whore  it  ia  not,  ».a 
V,  ;any  also  bo  the  oose,  a  pseudo-pa rental  on*)  ia  somewhat  different  and  1 
5  discuss  this  ia  another  context. 

4  Siblings  arc  supposed  to  ataad  together  and,  ia  facing  the  world  out&j  d* 

5  the  family,  they  are  likely  to  do  ao«  A  good  deal  is  mid®  of  keeping  up 

6  appearances  im  this  respect.  However,  id  thin  the  family,  sibling  rivalry  ~ 

7  especially  between  brothers  and  brothers  or  between  sisters  and  sisters  -» 

28 

8  is  enoouraged  rather  than  di scour* ged,  Children  are  expected  to  share  their 

9  toys  and  occupations  u  a  n  y  of  learning  hear  to  live  in  a  group.  Botrean 

10  brothers  and  sisters  this  does  not  ore?*  great  difficulties  in  the  play  group 

11  of  small  children  (since  toys  are,  to  some  extent,  sex-typed  and  therefore 

12  brother  and  sister  do  not  in  fact  share  the  earns  toys  but  oan  —  if  they  got 

13  along  with  one  another  —  combine  them  ia  joint  play)}  but  between  brother  and 

14  brother  or  sister  and  sister,  there  is  generally  considerable  bickering.  The 

15  lesson  (or  one  of  the  lessons)  which  the  child  is  supposed  to  learn  is  howto 

29 

16  do  without  the  things  it  oennot  suooeed  in  getting  for  Itself.  The  "harmless" 

17  opposition  of  brothers,  Asa  they  are  young  ie  also  regarded  as  a  way  of 

18  strengthening  their  character,  and  Osman  men  generally  do  not  heaitate  to 

19  deeoribe  their  antagonist! o  relationships  with  their  brothers.  So,  for  lnstanoe, 

20  Louis  Ferdinand  writes  about  his  quarrels  wt th  his  elder  brother,  Wilhelmt 

21  28.  Compare  the  handling  of  rivalry  in  Louis  Ferdinand* a  aooount  of  his 

22  ohildhood  (The  Rebel  Pilaoe,  passln)  and  ia  Elisabeth  von  (ktenberg's  account 

23  of  her  owa  ohildhood  (during  approximately  the  same  peiiod)  in  another  part  of 

24  Oeraaay  (Holding  the  8tirrup,  1962,  passln). 

25  29.  The  usual  punishment  (and  one  that  is  reo amended  in  terms  of  its 

26  oharaotar  building  effect)  is  to  take  the  objeot  of  dispute  away  from  both 

27  children  if  they  omnot  settle  their  quarrel  by  themselves.  Eaoh  child  may. 

28  however,  strive  to  get  the  adult*  oe  its  own  side  and  against  its  opponent. 


C  f*i  i'  c»  m.'4o  w*ll 


1  Although  my  broth# r  had  a  rather  aild  tesperament  aad  did  net  take  advantage 

2  of  Me  position,  tfa#  antipathy  waa  -there  and  even  increased  the  older  wo 

3  grew  »<..  I  cannot  absolve  those  rasponsibla  for  our  education  for  the 

4  unhappy  situation  that  developed*  They  not  only  failed  even  to  bridge 

6  the  lift  but  sought  to  deepen  it  by  encouraging  our  antagonism,  I  remember 

6  quit®  ol«?,rly  row*  with  my  brother  which  invariably  ended  in  fist  fighta 

7  and  bleeding  roses,  The  grownups  who  witnessed  these  oonflieta  made  no 

3  attaints  to  pacify  uso  On  the  contrary,  they  frequently  incited  us  to  evo*. 

9  harder  combat,  evidently  having  the  time  of  their  lives  watching  the 

10  two  little  oocks  fight  it  out.  To  them  it  appeared  to  be  a  harmless  thing. 

11  Actually  it  severed  the  ties  between  two  small  souls.  (p»  18) 

12  He  then  goes  on  to  comment  about  his  own  taro  sonaj 

13  To  Klra^s  and  my  great  satiafaotion  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  antagonism 

14  between  my  two  eldest  boys,  Friedrich  aad  l£Lohael,  now  thirteen  and  twelve 

15  years  old,  respectively.  They  squabble,  heckle,  and  frequently  fight, 

16  but  they  are  inseparable*  Though  Friedrloh  is  ouch  taller  and  stronger 

17  than  his  younger  brother  Mlohael  he  never  tries  to  Impose  Mr  authority 

28  as  a  first-born  on  his  brother  or  his  sisters*  Neither  Kira  nor  I  would 

19  stand  for  such  a  tiling*  (p.  20) 

20  In  tha  first  passage  quoted  the  relationship  is  shown  as  it  was  seen  through  a 

21  younger  brother's  eyes  (and  incidentally  the  eyes  of  a  brother  who  eventually 

22  supplanted  his  brother)}  in  the  seoend  paesaga  it  is  a  father  speaking.  The 

23  fact  is  that  (according  to  Louis  Fardinand)  the  two  boys  in  the  elder  generation 

24  were  also  "inseparable"  until  they  became  university  students.  Between  sisters, 

25  the  rivalry  and  antagonism  are  to  tome  extent  muted  because  girls  are  supposed 

26  not  to  fight  openly |  but  sisters  no  less  than  brothers  stress  the  differences 

27  between  themeelvee  and  the  others. 

28  Ihs  most  intsmss  aad  enduring  and  perhaps  ths  happiest  relationship  in 

29  tha  Osman  family  la  that  bs  tween  brother  and  si  star*  Brother  aad  sister  who 

30  are  close  in  age  are  mutually  protective,  especially  against  the  adult  world, 

31  aad  oan  trust  eaoh  other  ad th  oonfidtaoes  that  would  otherwise  be  unshared. 

32  Ideally  it  la  a  relationship  in  which  the  sister  gives  ouch  more  than  the 

33  brother,  but  he  in  turn  feels  rsspeot  as  well  as  affection  for  his  slater  that 
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1  h«  may  not  d«rr«lop  for  any  other  woman.  Without  hawing  much  real  authority 

2  m  elder  sistor  has  a  quaai -maternal  relationship  to  younger  brothers,  and  an 

3  eldor  brother  is  likely  to  be  aone  thing  of  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  a  younger 

4  aister.  During  the  years  of  adolesoenoe,  when  — »  traditionally  —  boys  and 

5  girls  are  rather  strictly  separated  from  eaoh  other  and  speak  about  each  other  n 

6  activities  as  of  an  unknown  world,  the  relationship  between  brother  and  sister 

7  provides  the  one  oertain  continuity  between  the  ohildhood  play  group  and  the 

8  group  of  young  adults,for  the  slater  is  the  one  girl  of  his  own  olass  and 

9  baolcground  whom  the  brother  is  likely  to  know  intimately  and  continuously  from 

10  ohildhood  to  adulthood*  In  the  family  starlet  of  juvenile  fiction,  brothers 

11  are  likely  to  ohooae  a  wife  from  among  younger  sitters'  friends;  ir  reality 

12  it  would  seem  that  brother  and  jsieter's  friend  are  likely  to  have  a  romantic 

13  relationship  —  which  does  not  necessarily  or  even  regularly  end  in  marriage. 


14  SO.  The  brother-aister  relationship  is  the  prototype  for  a  relationship 

15  between  boys  and  one  girl  that  appears  to  hare  developed  in  German  schools 

16  where  there  are  mixed  olaseea*  For  the  most  part  bays  and  girls  (but  especially 

17  bcye)  are  "ashamed"  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  girls  in  the  class,,  but 

18  occasionally  there  may  be  one  girl  who  is  aeleoted,  as  a  ycung  inf  ora  ant  said, 

19  aa  "the  olaas  girl  —  someone  everyone  admires"  who  provides  ooramunioation 

20  between  the  two  groups  of  children*  In  the  boye*  eyes,  however,  she  perforate 

21  an  even  more  important  functions  she  hae  to  try  to  oover  up  for  those  vto  do 

22  not  behave  and  must  be  willing  to  give  her  lessons  to  be  oopied  by  those  who 

23  oome  to  school  unprepared*  In  Speyer's  lanpf  der  Tertla  (1927),  the  oentral 

24  figure  —  In  a  book  about  a  boy'e  school  —  is  a  girl  named  Daniels,  a  mysterious 

25  fend  nine- tomboy  figure,  whose  preseaoe  la  the  school  Is  never  explained  and  who 

26  is  depioted  as  extremely  partial  end  flokle  and  also  as.  In  the  end,  stronger 

27  than  all  the  boys  together  as  she  rescues  then  from  n  lasing  battle  with  another 

28  group  of  boys*  In  a  sequel  to  this  story.  Die  Goldens  Horde  (1931)  there  is 

29  a  devious  rivalry  between  the  girl  lender  and  the  bey  lender  of  tho  clans,  which 

30  la  so  resolved  that  eaoh  la  oonflrasd  in  hie  end  her  postion  ,  but  the  formal 

31  leadership  is  returned  to  the  boy.  Ihese  two  novels  were  the  ones  most  often 

32  olted  as  vbooka  you  have  to  know  about"  by  Informants  who  grew  up  In  the  post- 

33  World  War  I  period* 


'!  It  is  the  deeply  sentimental  relationship  between  brothers  nod  ribterr 

2  tends  to  hold  together  the  larger  fatally  after  the  children  have  left  the 
31 

8  paternal  hone, 

4  During  early  adolescence,  when  the  play  group  of  boys  and  girls  (which 

5  was  made  up  of  brothers  snd  sisters  and  a  few  neighborhood  ohildren  of  different 

6  ages)  has  broken  up  and  eaparata  groups  of  boys  and  girla  have  formed,  the 

32 

?  relationship  to  the  "best  friend"  of  the  same  sex  also  be o ones  important. 

8  In  spite  of  interest  among  moat  adolescents  in  sports  or  other  forms  of  youth 

9  activities,  there  is  a  strong  prefsrsaoa  for  going  off  with  ons  other  person  -- 

10  the  beet  friend.  Ihia  relationship,  at  lta  beet,  oaunteipointe  the  riv&lrous 

11  relationship  of  brothsr  to  brother  or  slater  to  slater.  For  the  best  friend 

12  is  the  nearest  equal  in  whom  one  confides,  with  whom  one  shares  enthusiasms, 

13  si th  shorn  —  in  the  osse  of  a  boy  —  one  goes  adventuring,  to  whom  one  eonfe/sue? 

14  one’s  deepest  thoughts  end  one's  doubts  and  troubles,  and  from  whom  one  expects 
16  sympathy  and  understanding  and,  sometimes,  help.  Uhllke  any  other  relati onehip 
18  friendship  is  supposed  to  be  mutually  unoritioal.  Friends  may  disagree  but 


17  91.  The  devotion  of  brothers  to  sisters  and  the  add  ration  of  sisters 

18  for  brothers  is  exemplified  in  the  relatione  of  siblings  to  the  individual 

19  who  is  looked  up  to  as  "head”  of  the  family  —  a  position  which,  over  a 

20  period  of  years,  may  pass  from  brother  to  sister  and  baok  again  (and  may  even 

21  inolude  an  affinal  relative  --  the  wife  or  husband  of  a  loved  brother  or 

22  sister). 

23  32.  A  person  may,  in  fnot,  have  more  than  one  beet  friend.  So,  for 

24  instance,  a  man  deaorlbed  how,  during  the  years  when  he  was  a  Ghrwaaaium  student 

25  (seoondaiy  school),  hs  had  ons  very  dose  friend  with  whom  he  studied  and 

28  talked  "about  Intellectual  things  but  never  about  personal  matters,"  and  another 

27  with  Aon  he  shared  his  "personal"  lifs.  Among  girls  intense  rivalry  may 

28  develop  between  the  two  girls  who  are  both  the  olose  friend  of  another, 

28  (Comparable  data  on  boys '  triads  was  not  obtained  beoause  no  euoh  set  of  friends 
30  oould  be  observed.) 


■  ir. 


th*y  should  accept  ?*ch  otherj  if  the  disagreement  gosa  too  far,  the  M  *n£nhf  p 

2  is  likely  to  be  broken  off.  In  this  symmetrical  rslationehip  bsttsveftn  two  boys 

3  or  two  girls,  enoh  partner  is  suppoaad  to  bo  perfeotly  loyal  to  the  others 

4  this  includes  knowing  about  and  understanding  but  not  passing  judgment  on  the 

&  other’s  note,  since  passing  judgment  would  plnoe  one  in  a  superior  pool ti on 

53 

6  to  the  other  and  ao  upaat  the  delicate  balance. 

7  This  ideal  of  friendship  p*vaivta  into  adulthood  but,  in  the  oase  of  boys, 

5  actual  adoleeoent  friendships  are  likely  to  fade  out  as  the  two  go  on  into 

0  their  "real"  —  adult  —  life.  If  such  friendships  do  endure,  they  tend  to 

tO  retreat  in  the  private  life  of  the  individuals  oonoemed,  and  are  not  ccasplcuo  & 

11  beoauae  tiba  two  persons  involved  do  not  maintain  the  somenhat  formal  style  of 

12  other  adult  relationships.  Among  woman,  am  the  contrary,  friendships  of  this 
.13  kind  may  continue  through  life, erven  outlasting  long  periods  of  separati on„ 

.14  Thesa  long-time  friendships  sura  easy  to  Identify  beoauae  of  the  open  and  easy 

15  intlmaoy  between  the  two  women.  Such  friendships  cam  be  extremely  stormy,  but 

16  as  long  ns  the  belief  in  enoh  other's  loyalty  and  fundamentally  uncriticiu. 

17  attitude  lasts,  the  relationship  is  liksly  to  continue,  surviving  ths  changes 

18  that  occur  after  the  two  women  have  married  and  have  households  that  may  be 

19  conspicuously  different  from  enoh  other's. 

20  However,  the  very  foot  that  friendship  Is  felt  to  be  a  symmetrical 

21  relationship  that  is  rooted  in  shared  experience  and  emotion,  mates  it  difficult 

22  for  adults  to  form  new  friendships  that  are  regarded  as  having  tbs  same  depth 


23  93.  For  am  example  of  different  ways  of  handling  a  synmstrioal  friendship 

24  relationship  —  as  outlined  by  oh  lid  ran  —  of.  ay  die  ousel  an  of  "Wrong-Doing  sad 
26  'Making  flood  Again*..."  below,  especially  the  story  of  "The  Lost  Hat.”  In  this 

26  story  the  writers  (boys  and  girls)  described  what  earn  happen  A«n  one  partner 

27  upsets  the  even  balance  of  a  friendship. 


f 
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1  i«  ^.ho.19  formed  during  childhood  and  adolesoecoe*  For,  unlike  French 

i 

2  friendships  —  especially  those  between  men  —  vhioh  ere  formed  oa  tha  baoie  of 

3  a  ocnuaunity  of  interest  (end  so  oen  be  formed  et  eny  period  of  life  and 

4  bec*eer.  persona  who  hare  little  la  cowman  besides  e  particular  lntoreo  t  In  whl  'h 

5  they  share),  Co  men  friaadahips  ere  bated  primarily  on  a  community  of  feeling  { 

6  end  trust  In  the  other's  emotional  relationship  to  oaeselft  eaoh  provides  a 

7  mirror  for  the  other's  feelings*  In  this  asnas,  fritndehlp  —  sfclch  la  formed 
3  outside  the  home  —  oen  (la  part)  be  classified  with  familial  relatl onshl pa 

9  as  belonging  to  the  private  relationship  system  of  the  individual  ir>.  which  the 

10  true  content  is  emotion  and  other  kinda  of  internet  serve  mainly  to  channel 

11  cud  exemplify  what  is  fait*  Other  types  of  relationship,  baaed  on  mutual 

12  interest,  stay  "ripen"  into  frl  ‘ship,  but  they  ere  also  likely  to  be  felt 

12  to  be  "eapty"  in  comparison  to  friendship*  In  this  sense,  friendship  is  parallt' 
14  to  tha  relationship  between  brother  and  ale  ter  axoept  that  in  the  former  the 
16  syasnatry  and  in  the  latter  the  complementary  aspeota  of  the  partnership  are 
16  emphasised. 


17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 
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34.  Xastaer,  in  Das  fllsgamde  Ilassemslitr  (a  novel  for  young  adelesoenta; 
desoribee  a  aaaoullaa  friendship  la  did  oh  {&*  two  mem  ho  had  "eat  on  the  same 
beach  together"  are  after  years  of  separation  reunited  by  a  group  of  boys  who 

admire  aad  lave  eaoh  of  them.  The  two  aim  reunited  la  the  school  ifcioh  they 

had  attended  and  during  the  oelebratl oa,  one  of  the  friends  tails  the  boys: 

Do  aot  forget  your  youth*  That  sounds  superfluous  to  you,  who  are  still 
chi  Id res.  But  it  is  sot  superfluous*  Bali  ere  us.  We  have  grown  older  aad 

nevertheless  have  remaimed  young*  We  knee  exactly,  we  twoJ'"  (p*  166) 


II 


) 

V. 

r 

I 

I  The  central  faot  about  (Jarman  aducatLoo  (Ertiahung)  i»  th<r>  ho^-~  ?.$  that 

'<t  it  is  aharRct«r  aduoation  and  that  lta  fooua  la  upoa  the  trainin'  of  the  ‘will 

3  Tha  idaal  of  this  aduoation  la  to  produce  an  adult  individual  who  hoa  no 

4  completely  inoorporatad  hla  training  that  ha  oan  move  around  tho  world  vherc 

6  and  how  ha  will,  untauohad  by  opinion  and  responding  to  tha  good,  and  autonationl 

G  rejecting  everything  that  does  not  oorraapond  to  hia  lntarnal  imago  of  what  is 

7  good  and  ri gbt  which  waa  built  up  through  yaars  of  habituation.  Eor.-evAr\  ainao 
0  '’Ufa"  aata  hard  tasks  and  thara  is  always  tha  dangar  that  one's  o rr-  impulses 

9  may  gat  tha  hotter  of  ant,  it  la  naoaasary  to  laarn  hear  to  aaator  difficult 

10  tasks,  how  to  forago  assy  and  dsairabla  plaaauras  and  how  to  aooept  or  r.uctrr 

II  aofforlng  in  ordar  to  achieve  and  maintain  full  adult  atatua?  Tha  ocuc.tti r- 

12  of  tha  ohlld  cons  lata  in  taaahing  It  —  by  means  of  example  and  habl.es'  ;r»c 

13  —  a  aat  of  prinoiplaa  and  In  training  lta  will  ao  that  oonfomanc*  with  thns.- 

14  prinoiplaa  will  bw  antiraly  "natural.”  Iaatruotlcn  in  skills  and  tbs  aoquisii 

16  of  knowladga  airs  a  ao  and  ary  to  this  ain  Insofar  as  thay  follow  and  arc  dependant 

16  upon  charaotar  trad.nl ng.  In  this  thara  la  no  fundanantal  difforonce  in  tha  aim 

17  of  aduoation  (Bralahuig)  for  tha  boy  and  for  tha  girl.  Iha  upbringing  of  boys 
16  nay  ba  somewhat  •  trio  tar  than  that  of  girls  baeauao  boyr  aira  hardsr  to  bring 

19  up  and  baoauao  boy  a  ara  expeoted  to  produoa  more  and  ara  subjeoted  to  graator 

20  hardahlpa  in  Ufa  than  glrla.  Iha  diffaranaa  la  rathar  In  tha  skills  la  whloh 

21  thay  ara  lnstruotad  and  in  tha  kind  and  aaount  of  knonladga  whloh  thay  ara 

22  axpsotsd  to  aoqulrw.  Thm  oeoupatl anal  training  is  daflaad  aa  waa  cull  na  or 
2S  fawdnlmo  but  eharnatar  training  la  net  (or  at  least  is  muoh  las  a  olaarly) 


>  Si  oviw'Jod. 

A  poraoir1*  capacities  an#  inborn  —  God- given  and/or  inherited,  dopandiag 

3  upcii  era's  point  of  view  —  and,  as  such,  every thing  that  a  person  is  sOole?  to 

4  Reaaapli sh  corns  from  wi thin.  Ordinarily  this  means  that  the  individual's 

">  'Sapacitles  must  he  awakened  by  some  other  person  end  that  education  involves 

6  rspaohiag  the  individual's  inner  life  (Ocist,  and  Seels,  both  aspects  of  the  inner 

personality).  Yet  since  everything  ocnes  fren  within,  the  exceptional  pan-: on 

3  K?’r  have  intuitive  knowledge  of  thinga  for  which  others  require  training,  aad 

0  the  very  exceptional  person  —  the  talented  artisan,  the  oreattve  artist  — 

1C  it.  able  to  rise  above  oiraumstanoes  that  are  ordinarily  determining,  l.@.  a 

11  harsh  or  impoverished  or  uncomprehending  environment,  siokneas  and  weakness 

1Z  «snd  infirmity,  even  e  miaformed  oharaoter;  in  this  roapect  Germany'a  great 

.15  artiets  (ao  ono  reads  and  hears  about  then)  are  like  the  suffering  fairy  tola 

M  heroines  And  Hie  y  congests  on  fairy  tele  heroes  who  prove  themselves  and  lies 

15  triumphant  either  beoauee  they  master  suffering  or  beoeuse  they  do  net  reoogni v. 
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IS  situations  in  which  ordinary  people  suffer*  Die  romentio  ideal  of  life  and 


X7  35.  In  this  connection  it  is  not  without  significance  that  child  rare 

18  manuals  discuss  upbringing  in  terns  of  "the  child"  (das  Kind)  without 

19  differentiating  between  "the  boy"  and  "the  girl"  —  and  give  examples  of  good 

20  and  bad  behavior  for  both;  similarly,  youth  guidance  manuals  oontinially  refer 

21  to  "youth*  (die  Jugend  —  a  term  for  which  therein  no  adequate  translation 

22  into  English)  including  in  this  tent  eduleeoents  of  both  sexes  and  giving 

23  examples  of  both  girls'  and  boys'  behavior  (but  with  greater  different! ati on 

24  in  the  content  of  examples  than  is  the  oase  when  "the  ohlld's"  behavior  is 

25  exemplified).  It  is  not  ay  intention  to  suggest  that  the  aotual  content  of 

26  the  behavior  disouased  is  not  different  (is  sobs  respeots)  for  bqys  and  for 

27  girls  (this  appears  to  bo  taken  for  granted)  but  only  that  the  same  principle'; 
23  of  upbringing  appear  to  apply  equally  to  both. 

29  36.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figure  of  Soethe  as  "be',  idenl' 

30  provides  an  almost  oonplete  contrast  to  these  other  figures.  Goethe's  struggle 

31  were  either  internal  or  were  played  out  in  his  oreatlve  writing. 


i-ho  belief  in  the  value  aad  excitement  of  adoleeoent  rebellion  .  swi  -‘.be  ■nrj 

P  r  st-,1  eanso  of  '.jub  that  adoleeoent  dreams  cannot  be  fulfil  lad  or  must  b®  for^goa* 

3  In  favor  of  unoriginal  and  proeaio  occupation*  —  are  based  on  thie  conception 

4  of  the  Individual’s  inborn  capacities  which  he  (or  ehe)  can  drew  out  and  develop- 

5  The  thing  that  is  not  at  all  dear  la  whether  the  individual  in  bom  vdth  & 

6  certain  combination  of  good  quail tiee  —  which  must  be  awakened  and  developed 

7  —  and  that  weakness  or  evil  result  either  beoause  the  work  on  the  good  qualities 

8  haw  not  been  done  or  beoause  bad  qualities  have  later  been  implanted;  or 

9  whether  the  individual  ia  bom  with  a  double  set  of  good  and  bad  qualities, 

10  some  of  T*iich  must  be  foetered  and  others  of  #iich  nuat  be  uprooted  or  at  least 

11  mads  ineffective,,  Images  suggesting  both  types  of  eouroe  oeour  (often  in 

12  descriptions  given  by  one  individual).  What  is  dear  is  that  specific  oapacitis: 

13  (for  good  or  else  for  good  aad  for  evil)  make  their  appearance  at  certain  ages 

14  and  that  education  in  part  consists  in  preparing  for  and  in  part  in  meting 
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15  use  of  these  at  the  proper  time. 

16  In  spite  of  a  belief  In  the  oapaoity  of  the  gifted  person  to  initiate  hi  a 

17  own  development  or  to  teach  himself  to  rise  above  his  training  (or  lack  of 

50 

18  training )  development  (Satwloklung)  is  essentially  a  reapona®  to  initiative 


19  37.  Thus  one  writer  on  child  oare  (Plattner,  1952)  indicatns  the  different 

20  ages  at  whioh  a  parent  may  expect  such  qualities  as  "the  love  of  truth"  cr  the 

21  ability  to  see  reality,  or  tha  oapaoity  to  "understand  a  command"  or  to  "accompli: 

22  a  task"  to  beocne  opera tivej  and  anothar  writer  (Hetzer,  1947b)  indicates  that 

23  it  has  been  statls  tic  ally  substantiated  that  whareaa  6%  of  children  of  sir;  yen;-* 

24  are  boasters  and  liars,  at  the  age  of  10-12  the  proportion  risen  to  297* 

25  38.  In  this  oanneoti.ee,  however,  eee  Nelly  Hoyt's  discussion  of  Hsrl 
28  relationship  to  his  grandmother  and  father  (in  "Karl  May i  Living  -<  Dream 

27  below)  aa  this  was  deeoribed  by  ltay  end  by  German  writers  about  May  —  where 

28  Kay’s  ability  to  riae  above  his  own  weaknesses  are  attributed  to  tl:o  indirect 

29  effeot  upon  Mm  of  both  the  father's  aad  grandmother 's  characters. 


by  snotho;-  person  (in  the  first  instance,  the  parents)  or  to  th<?  vi  mai 

I  )  ;( t  when  no  initiative  ie  taken.  Is  the  latter  situation  everythlag  ie 
certain  to  go  wrongi  children  who  are  left  to  themselves  without  Instruction 

4  or  who  are  permitted  to  take  the  initiative  (without  previous  training)  are 
o  rasumed  almost  invariably  to  do  the  wrong  thing,  even  when  they  are  approaching 

6  rdulthood.  For  this  reaaon  children  tsuat,  above  all  else,  be  taught  to  obey 

their  elders  and  must  be  made  to  obey  oo&aietently  and  continuously  until, 

3  from  long  habituation,  they  are  able  to  c^wy  themselves,  i.e.  until  their  *d  12 

9  hr-.n  been  trained  and  put  at  the  service  of  shat  it  understood  to  be  good  and 

10  right  and  desirable.  The  exercise  of  free  will  (by  the  adult)  in  these  terms 

II  consists  not  in  making  a  oholce  between  possible  alternatives  but  essentially 
12.  in  being  freed  from  the  neoesalty  of  choice  by  the  "spontaneous"  and/or 

12  stubbornly  resistant  aeleotion  of  tfiat  ie  understood  to  be  rigit  or  correct. 

14  There  are  two  major  crises  in  the  child's  development,  both  concerned 

16  with  the  growth  end  training  of  will.  One,  the  so-oalled  period  of  stubborn  ns  ^ 

16  (die  Trotz peri  ode),  occurs  when  the  diild  ie  two-end -a-half  to  three  years  old 
i?  end  is  of  relatively  short  duration  if  it  is  properly  handled.  This  is  when 
2P  the  child  diaoovers  its  self  (aein  Ioh),  dlioovers  that  it  oan  set  its  own 

19  goals  and  strive  to  attain  them,  and  tries  out  its  new-found  powers  by  oppoaUcn. 

20  tc  Its  elders  in  every  way,  large  and  snail,  end  by  tantrums  when  it  cannot 

21  have  its  way  or  if  it.  is  foroed  to  aooept  things  it  does  not  want.  The  second 

22  crisis  oocura  at  adolesoenoe,  oolnolding  with  the  child's  sexual  awakening 

23  end  it*  rapidly  Increasing  capaoity  to  form  attachments  to  people  and  ideas 

24  outside  the  home  and  its  awareness  of  and  interest  in  the  adult  world. 


1 
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1  This  ascend.  crisis  is  essentially  a  repetition  of  the  first  but  o»  a 

2  larger  aoalo  and  with  very  diffarant  and  far  more  oomplex  content;  in 

8  both,  however,  the  fooua  of  the  child's  attention  ia  upon  its  own  8®lf  and  upon 

4  ita  om  effort*  to  atrika  a  balance  bataaaa  inner  impulse  and  the  outer 

5  oavironraent  unhindered  by  the  rulea  and  reflation#  imposed  by  settled  adults. 

6  Although  during  th*  firat  oriaia  little  or  no  differenoe  is  mad«  in  the 

7  diaouasions  of  it*  manifestation*  among  girl*  and  boy  a,  the  saoond  is.  quit* 

0  sharply  differentiated.  Both  girls  and  boya  are  daaoribad  —  during  adolescence 
2  —  as  moody  and  subject  to  swinge  between  exalted  romantic  flights  of  fanoy 

10  end  melancholy  aalf -doubt j  both  are  (during  the  early  year*  at  least)  attraoted 

11  by  iderJLited,  somewhat  older  members  of  the  same  sexj  both  are  given  to  extreme 

12  secret! venees  in  relation  to  their  family}  both  indulge  in  "silly  and  fantastic" 

13  behavior.  But  the  manifestation  of  this  orisis  is  oonsidared  to  be  much  more 

14  violent  in  boys  than  in  girls  *  the  phrase  "die  Jugend  muss  aloh  auetoben" 

16  (youth  must  have  ita  fling,  must  exhaust  its  fury)  applies  to  boys  rather  than 
16  to  girls.  As  aonoeived  of  by  0* naans,  the  pezlod  of  "youth"  extends  from  the 
1?  early  'toons  until  approximately  the  mid- twenties |  the  period  of  th#  orisis 
i£  of  the  will  begins  rathsr  early  in  this  tins  and  may  bo  of  shorter  or  longer 

19  duratloa,  but  it  must  bo  lived  through  if  the  adoleaoent  is  to  beoomo  a  full 
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20  adult.  If  the  ohlld's  will  was  "broken"  during  the  first,  child! ah  orlsia,  it 


21  39.  So,  for  instanoe,  an  informant  in  her  early  twenties  described  hoar 

22  she  hed  attempted  to  skip  past  the  Baokflaoh  (girlhood adoleaoenoe)  period,  and 

23  begin  her  life  career  at  a  young  ago.  lUr  faml ly  had  boon  f oread  to  flee  from 

24  East  Prussia  at  th*  end  of  World  War  II  and  she  wanted  to  become  independent 
26  and  self-supporting.  Before  long,  however,  rite  a  aid  that  aha  oouid  not  carry 

26  out  her  chosen  career  training,  oouid  not  settle  drams  to" serious"  life  because 

27  she  had  missed  an  assantlal  step.  She  then  prooeeded  to  booms*  a  BaokfiVob, 

26  later  than  one  would  axpeot  for  a  girl  like  herself,  but  with  good  results. 
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I  be  ondenge red  during  the  aaoond  one*  but  likewise,  if  its  vail  rr,s  not 

?.  hvl:l  within  bounds  during  the  first,  the  second  on*  in  also  likely  to  bo 

3  dangerous  ainoe  tha  ohild’a  pc wars  have  baan  weakenti  by  aelf-indul  ~-noca  a  to. 

4  Mucosas  in  tha  education  of  the  will  dapande  upon  adults  giving  tha  child 

5  stability  and  aupport  (Halt)  and  providing  regulated  order  (regelmasa'  go  Ordnu  ■».»;) 

6  during  the  oriaas  of  tha  will  as  wall  aa  at  other  times,  for  only  in  this  way 

7  can  tha  child  develop  inner  stability  (inner#  Halt)  and  an  internal! sod  senes 

3  of  order  (lnnere  Ordnung).  Contemporary  educators  beliwva  this  can  bo  dona  by 

9  three  maanai  (1)  by  so  completely  training  the  ohild  before  the  explosive  orisia 

10  of  self-reoognitiom  oocurs  that  it  will  —  "without  thinking  about  it* 

II  continue  to  aooapt  the  naia  rulaa  of  lift|  (2)  by  providing  an  extremely  stable 

12  end  unchanging  environment,  whioh,  for  tha  adclasoant  lnoludas  Inducting  him 

13  (or  her)  into  a  good  work  situation!  and  (3)  by  keeping  tha  child's  oonfidsuao 

14  and  trust  —  without  nhiah  the  adult  oannot  hava  insight  into  tha  child'  s 

15  problems  and  ideas  and,  consequently,  o eases  to  exeralze  a  controlling  influence 

16  over  the  situation. 

17  Ideally,  tha  wall-  educated  child  is  traotable  (folgsaa)  and  pliant 

10  (fugs sib)  and  willing  (baraltwl lllg)  —  azoapt  during  tha  crises  of  the  will. 

19  Pram  the  point  of  view  of  parents  ,  however,  traotabi li ty  and  pliancy  and  ready 

20  willingness  are  difficult  to  achieve)  parents  have  to  fight  against  unwillingness 

21  to  be  eduoeted  for  at  almost  any  time  a  child  ia  likely  to  beooae  stubbornly 

22  resistant  and  then  must  be  foroed  into  acquiescence.  Prom  the  viewpoint  of  ti  e 

23  person  being  eduoeted,  this  la  experl enoed  as  a  kind  of  physloal  invasion  of 

24  privacy i  The  image  whioh  is  repeatedly  given  is  that  of  a  beleaguered  fortress 
26  or  aa  am  tree chad  position  oloaed  to  lnfluaaoe  fron  without.  Auflehnung  — 


i 


V  4  i'ffr  ' 

1  th®  usual  word  for  "rebellion,"  —  literally  moans  to  lean  up  eg9iucct  tho 

2  beleaguered  rebel  resists  a  breakthrough  by  leaning  toward  and  warding  off  th<? 

40 

3  attack. 

A  The  oloaed  impenetrable  fortreee  la  a  reversal  of  the  images  used  for  o. 

t  good  relationahip,  which  ie  charadteriaed  by  imagery  of  penetration,  especially 
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6  of  seeing  into  another  peraoa.  The  good  parent  and  the  good  child  can  look 

7  into  eaoh  other’#  eyee  and  eee  love,  or  joy,  or  sorrow,  or  amusement,  or 

8  honesty,  or  generosity,  or  even  a  deeper  oyatery.  The  small  child  oan  be 

9  read  easily  and  the  parent,  in  making  a  judgment,  takes  little  ohanoe  that  he 

10  (or  she)  may  be  proved  wrong,  but  by  the  time  the  ohild  reaches  school  age  it 

11  has  learned  to  keep  secrete  and  is  oapable  of  duplialty  and  dissimulation, 

12  and  by  the  time  It  reaches  adolsaoenoe  it  may  have  a  whole  world  of  its  own 

13  about  which  the  parents  know  little  or  nothing  and,  additionally,  it  has 

14  learned  how  to  protnot  this  world.  Thai  the  parents  oaa  be  even  lees  oertaln 

15  of  their  power  of  laslgpit  (are  loss  certain  that  they  know  and  are  light  about 

16  what  they  know)  and  force  may  be  a  relatively  ineffective  means  of  penetrvtior. 

17  This  la  a  stage  of  development  when  the  ohild  may  readily  question  the  parent's 


18  40.  This  interpretation  was  obtained  from  postural  images,  from  the 

19  postures  taken  by  lnfonaants  as  they  attempted  to  desotlbe  and  illustrate  the 

20  meaning  of  rebellion.  The  idee  it  a  static  onej  the  oaatent  of  the  behavior 

21  may,  on  the  contrary,  take  a  great  variety  of  aetlve  ns  well  as  atatio  forms > 

22  1.#.,  "when  you  are  rebellious  you  eloee  your  mouth  amd  say  nothing" j  "whan  1 

23  was  rebelling  against  ay  father  I  took  piano  lees  ass,  of  which  he  disapproved") 

24  "ay  brother  always  ran  out  ef  the  house  ...ai  "I  would  shout  baok  at  ay  father") 

25  "the  only  thing  we  eould  do  was  to  go  Into  our  roan,  olese  the  door  and  sulk") 

26  "I  would  do  everything  1  had  to  do  in  an  exaggerated  way")  "1  went  arcund 

27  looking  dirty  emd  unkempt")  amd  so  on. 

26  41.  There  is  n  oharmoterlstlo  difference,  however,  in  the  imagery  used 

29  by  adult  end  super  ordinate  and  ohild  end  subordinate,  for  oharvaa  adults  and 

30  taper  ordinates  look  at  and  into  tho  ohild  and  subordinate,  the  ohild  and 

31  subordinate  seythat  the  edult  or  superior  "doee  net  lloten." 


(especially  thw  father's  )  infallibility  and  mbil  against  hi  a  domaad  to 
■-  hp  obeyed  uodar  all  circumstances.  In  older  Gorman  families  (the  families  of 

~  inf errant*  who  grew  up  before  World  War  I),  the  ohild  broke  with  parental 

4  authority  is  one  of  several  ways:  (l)  tile  child  kept  its  views  to  itself  and 

5  outwardly  conformeo  to  the  standards  set  by  the  parents}  (2)  the  child  si rod 

C  its  views  and  w*3  discouraged  by  ridicule  and  threats}  (3.}  the  child  aired 

7  its  views  in  the  form  of  a  Joke  —  and  in  this  case  the  parent  might  aocept 
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8  t-hem;  or  (4)  the  child  aired  its  vises  and  was  foreed  into  submissive  obedience 

S  In  the  first  situation,  ths  child  felt  (it  Is  said)  that  the  father  .knew 

10  but  that  there  was  nothing  he  oould  do  and  that,  in  faot,  it  didn't  matter  an 

11  long  as  child  did  what  was  sxpeoted.  Indeed,  Germans  say  that  their  parents 
V>.  were  likely  to  know  what  they  were  thinking  and  were  secretly  rattier  proud 

13  that  the  children  had  ideas  of  their  own*  Speaking  from  the  point  of  view 
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14  of  the  parents,  an  informant  saidi 

16  They  sort  of  ezpeot  the  Sturm  und  Drang  in  their  ohildren.  They  expect 

16  their  ohildren  to  run  oouater  to  tiiem  and  see  no  reason  why  they  should 

17  make  o  an  cess  ions  beoeuse  of  that*  But  if  it  didn't  ooour,  they  wnuld 

18  be  surprised  ...  they  not  outwardly  as  though  they  were  having  trouble 

19  with  their  ohildren  going  counter  to  them  during  adolesoenoe,  but  the 

20  father  who  makes  the  biggest  fuss  in  disagreement  vdth  his  son  often  — 

21  if  you  bring  hi*  into  discussion  —  quits  honestly  realises  that  ho  was  — 

22  that  he  is  glad  his  ohild  is  that  wny.  At  least  he'll  oome  out  with 

23  that  ambivalent  attitude  toward  it.  Cut's  the  way  he  was  and  that's  the 

24  way  they  ^  a rm/  •  lhey' re  not  too  terribly  surprisaSTthat  there  Isn't 

25  aooord  from  gsaemtiam  to  generatlam.  1  think  parsats  expeot  there  won't 

26  be,  but  nevertheless  don't  not  according  to  this  expectati an. 


2.7  42.  These  am  also  the  possibilities  suggested  by  younger  infoments 

28  today.  Any  one  of  these  alternatives  any,  of  o auras,  characterize  the  behavior 

29  of  oate  individual  at  different  times  or  under  different  olroumstanoea. 

30  43.  Sda  informant  was  an  Amarloam  aho  workad  vary  ol  osely  with  a  variety 

51  of  German  religious  groups,  do  interviewed  parents  end  children  and  lived 

32  in  a  nunber  of  Qsran  faalliee  shortly  after  World  War  11. 


'./V  T  i.'  x4  t?v  v 


.*  Thus  the  parents  axpeot  the  ohildr*  to  have  developed  independents®  of  rairul 

2  but  nevertheless  s  to  oontiaue  to  behave  as  if  they  agreed  with  thsj r  pwwnte  -* 

5  aa  long  os  they  ore  at  home*  / 

4  In  the  second  situation,  in  whioh  the  child  aired  its  views  and  tried 

6  to  talk  about  what  it  wculd  like  to  do  or  how  things  ought  to  be  done,  ir.fonno.vt 

6  deeoribed  how  the  parents  would  reepond  by  saying,  "You  don't  know  anything 

7  about  it,”  or  "life  will  teaeh  you  otherwise,”  or  "Wait  until  you  try  it  cut, 

8  experience  will  teach  you  to  ahenge  your  ideas,”  eto.  One  informant,  r  woman 

9  who  felt  that  her  family  life  was  exceptional  in  that  it  hsd  been  harmonious 

10  in  spite  of  disagreements  and  arguments,  considered  that  this  continual 

.11  belittling  of  the  edolesoent'e  dreams  and  new  ideas  (which  charge  tail  *ed  her 

12  own  parents'  behavior)  gave  them  the  feeling  that  they  would  never  achieve 

15  adulthood  and  disoouroged  them  from  trying  to  "moke  anything  new  realisable 

14  end  practical  so  that  in  the  end  th*y  Just  gave  up  and  did  what  evarycune  else 

J.5  did." 

16  Rather  more  rarely,  informants  said  that  they  might  be  able  to  gat  away 

17  with  saying  or  even  with  doing  eoae thing  providing  they  found  soma  way  of 

13  phrasing  it  as  a  Joke,  l.e.  not  as  swathing  to  be  noted  on  seriously  that 

19  might  undermine  the  father's  position*  "Then,”  said  one  informant, "ay  father 

20  might  aooept  it*  So  1  was  always  working  very  hard,  trying  to  think  how  to 

2 1  make  these  Jokes  —  because  ay  father  would  get  the  point  and  wouldn  t  mi  ad. " 

22  Father  end  son  are  here  engaging  in  a  kind  of  double  talk  with  themselves  and 
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23  with  each  other  as  a  way  of  getting  around  a  difficulty. 


24  44.  This  infomont  was  a  young  nan  #to  had  a  very  intense  reaction  to 

26  all  dlsouesioni  of  Osman  "authorl  tori  onion"  and  vdio  fb It  that  he  hod  a  very 

25  heavy-handed  father,  fits  family  was  anti-Iasi  but  did  not  (or  eould  not)  leave 

27  Oermony. 


:■  Sever the less,  there  w»8  a  general  expectation  that  on  easts  occasion  Hie 

S  father  (or,  less  likely,  tha  mother)  would  "make  a  big  eo«non  or  weld  "make 

S  an  example"  and  baar  down  with  his  full  weight  "uad  dona  gstb  <t»  aba r  r.uf 

4I>" 

•1  el  anal  ?lraohn  (and  than  auddanly  there  waa  a  roar,  or  crash).  It  seems  to 

5  bo  tha  aoho  of  those  memorable,  but  not  macassar! ly  frequent,  experiences  that 

t  keeps  German  children  la  lino,  that  gives  than  tha  impression.  that  fathers 

?  shout  (which  they  ara  quite  likely  to  deny  when  they  hear  a  stage- acting 

8  Gorman  father"  ahoutlmg),  that  makes  them  feel  that  they  are  being  bullied 
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S  into  submission. 

10  From  thl*  it  appears  that  the  young  person  leans  and  continually  has 

XI  confirmod  that  there  ia  a  neoessary  split  between  independence  of  mind  and 

12  independence  of  action.  Xhnt  is,  he  learns  that  it  ia  safe  —  and  ersn 

).'s  desirable  ~  to  disagree  with  others  ia  one's  own  mind,  but  that  tha  sxpresfdo a 

14  of  disagreement  depends  upon  one's  relative  position  to  those  to  rtioa  one  is 

15  talking.  To  one's  beet  friend  one  may  say  everything,  although  what  is  said 

IS  should  not  be  phrased  so  that  it  will  appear  to  be  a  Judgment  of  tho  frioad? 

17  with  one’s  colleagues  one  may  disagree,  but  alnoe  this  is  likely  to  load  ts 


18  46.  Germans  differentiate  between  such  eoeaes  as  these  and  the  Mckorl  ng 

19  or  nagging  that  they  feel  are  a  part  of  everyday  life  In  tha  family. 

20  46.  An  example  (from  a  Juvenile  novel)  of  suoh  e  soeae  is  given  in  another 

21  paper  (  "The  Osman  Family  ..."  by  fihoda  Mstraux,  pp.  27-2»).  In  this  soene 

22  (as  opposed  to  informants '  aooounts  of  aotual  oocurrenoea)  the  father  epsake 

23  very  quietly  and  the  whole  of  the  fmaily  take  the  father1*  did*  and  Join  in 

24  trying  to  make  the  erring  child  (preadoleeoent)glv*  la  to  the  father. 

25  Shouting  at  aubordiaatee  who  thoa  shout  at  their  subordinates,  or  having 

26  the  person  shouted  at  who  Just  previously  has  shouted  at  others,  arw  frequent 

27  oondo  devloes  ia  Osrnaa  films.  1  momentary  el  lanes  is  more  likely  to  b*  used 

28  ia  a  serious  or  tragic  situation.  Apparently  this  is  e  illeaoe  that  speaks 

29  louder  tins  words. 


wrangling,  it  is  safer  to  keep  one's  opinion  to  oneself  or,  at  least, 

4? 

sot  to  stats  m  opi-ion  in  a  situation  in  which  discussion  will  follow* 
la  relation  to  thoss  who  are  lower  than  oneself  in  a  hierarchy,  ones  becomes 
the  person  sho  "knows,"  but  one’s  own  position  of  infallibility  is  ciiffioult 
to  maintain*  Thus,  a  modern  German  father  explains  his  relationship  to  hi  a 
father  and  to  his  ohlldrem 


?  I  do  not  emphasise  ay  authority I  knew  it  better  beoouse  I  am 

3  a  father...  One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me  most  ...  when  1  was 

3  five  or  so,  I  overheard  ay  father  speaking  to  his  brother  about  something 

:-0  whioh  had  happened  where  his  brother  said  that  in  some  argument  that  2  had 

U  htd  with  ny  father  I  really  had  been  rlgfrt,  and  ay  fathsr  said  that  he 

iv.  had  realised  it  later  on,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  more  important  to 

'Ll  .maintain  the  principle  that  a  father  had  to  be  obeyed  under  all  ol rcun- 

.4  stanoes  ...  whiah  was  disturbing  to  me  and  which  led  to  the  fact  that  I 

2  3  always  emphasise  to  ay  children  if  I  make  mistakes  and  they  happen  to  b® 

2,3  right,  I  do  not  oars  to  be  rigit,  in  th#  way  that  my  father  emphasised  it 

1?  —  that  just  beoauae  I  am  the  father,  therefore  I  am  infallibio. 


a 3  Karerthelees,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  child,  German  informants 


.19  feel  that,  whatever  they  may  think,  the  expression  of  disagreement  with  the 
20  father  (or  another  superior)  may  lead  to  distort! on  and  may  serve  to  emphasise 


31  the  weakness  of  one1*  own  position  in  contrast  to  the  strength  of  the  person 
22  opposed.  "Bierefore,  outwardly,  you  conform." 

'll  Th#  young  person  has  learned  that  eeourity  lies  in  being  both  autonomous 

24  and  submissive.  But  in  aooepting  this,  he  violates  an  underlying  principle 

25  of  German  education,  namely  that  the  individual  should  beoems  "a  whole  person," 

26  that  he  should  "be  what  he  is  altogether,"  It  is  oleaur  that  this  it*  nek  a 


27  compromise  position,  but  one  in  vhioh  two  forms  of  behavior  are  oarrled  on 

28  simultaneously  and  the  necessity  for  maintaining  suoh  a  position  is  placed 


29  47.  American  observers  of  German  meetings  (mad  some  Germans  *o  have 

30  participated  in  Amsrioea  meetings)  repeatedly  emphasise  how  the  formal  organise-' 

31  tiom  makes  any  Had  of  disoue  si  on  difficult!  "Re  oh  speaker  has  his  ray  when 

32  he  give*  his  paper  —  end  that  is  that.” 


1  Aa  the  external  worldj  submission  has  baon  forced  upon  cho  w&ks  r  ;>3nj.r.u 

2  To  proteot  tills  saourity  it  la  neoesaary  not  only  to  exhibit  submiiisivoo'»«s 

3  but  also  to  convince  oneself  —  and  others  —  that  the  person  who  fascia  oj?/? 

4  to  aubrait  :U  strong  and  able  to  oraok  deem  whenever  necessary. 

£  The  aooeptaaee  of  this  autonomous-submissive  position  is  baaed  not  only 

6  oa  adolesoent  expert enoej  it  has  baan  built  up  from  aarliost  ohildhood  in  the 

^  doubla  training  whioh  tha  infant  and  snail  child  is  given  in  obedience  und  in 

8  control  over  its  own  body  <—  both  of  which  require  tha  dsvelopr.szt  cf  di  ?  :?.  pll 
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9  self-control.  On  tha  on#  hand*  tha  diild  is  taugit  obedionoe  by  techniques 

.10  of  habituation  to  a  fairly  rigidly  imposed  systematio  order  (Ordauag)  ard,  ct 

11  aa  early  age,  learns  to  associate  a  whole  aeries  of  related  activitJ.es  with 

12  oa«  oocnnand,  e.g.  "it  ia  tine  to  do  your  lessons,"  or  "It  is  bedtime,  get 

13  ready  for  bed,"  so  that  order  and  obedienoe  meens  following  out  a  whole  pattvrnoc 

14  set  of  activities  triggered  by  aas  phrase.  (It  is  a  common  complaint  of  toman 

15  paranta  that  ohildrem  are  forgetful  and  have  to  ba  nagged  into  getting  through 

16  such  a  series  —  until  they  have  learned  "thorou  0»ly"i  it  is  a  common  eomplaint 

},?  of  children  that  parents  go  on  repeating  things  that  "we  know  already.")  The 

18  things  a  ohild  is  not  to  do  are  no  re  diverse,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  more 

19  dl ffioult  to  pattern  then  —  and  there  is  at  tinea  a  flow  of  comment,  "  Don't 

20  do  that,"  or  "I've  already  told  you  to  stay  stray  from  that."  Parents  and 

21  children  (and  the  experts  rtro  write  about  than)  five  the  impression  that  the 

22  number  of  thlnp  net  to  do  and  the  number  of  nis takes  that  can  bo  atda  ar* 

23  without  limit,  for  they  do  not  fit  so  woll  together  as  tha  patterned  things- to- 


24  48.  For  a  more  detailed  diaouasiom  of  childhood  training, 

28  and  Children  ...”  below. 
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a ad!  o Ctan  inisrfere  with  oerrying  out  tho  oorreot  pattern.  On  fchr.  o’-'.vit 
hard,  the  child  learas  that  it  moat  oontrol  ite  own  Lody  and  ite  ros -time 
be  accidents  that  happen  a*  it  begins  to  walk  anr’  run  and  climb  and  explore 
the  physical  world  and  to  the  pain  that  is  part  of  growth.  Paronts  are 
cautioned  not  to  restrict  their  children's  physical  activities  too  greatly, 
for  only  by  hurting  themselves  and  experitnoing  the  consequences  of  their  aote 
can  they  learn  to  be  strong  and  self-reliant  and  to  bear  the  inevitable  suffering 
a.(5eociated  with  "mastering  tho  tasks  set  by  i*ife." 

dansequontly,  where  the  earlier  childhood  education  has  been  -ore  or  lose 


successful,  the  adolosoent  has  lsamad  both  to  obey  quite  automatically  end  to 

be  relatively  self-reliant.  So,  for  instance,  outside  of  larger  cities,  corrtnt 

to 

do  not  hesitate  to  allow  twelve  or  fourteen  year  old  ohildran  go  off  in  --airs 

A> 


or  groups  for  two  or  three-day  or  avan  weak-long  trips  whioh  the  ohildran 
themselves  have  to  organise  and  pay  fbr  oOt  of  their  own  er-  ’  »s.  (it  nay  be 


added,  however,  that  they  have  learned  how  to  organise  suci  *  y*  from  family 
oxoureione  and/or  fron  excursion*  taken  by  aehool  groups.)  Pare-ts  feel 


relatively  assured  that  the  ohildran  will  neither  corns  to  serious  harm  nor  get 
into  eerious  misohief.  ldka  the  Wandervogel  of  another  generation  (who  were 

an  older  age  group),  children  going  off  on  their  own  oan  exhibit  their  good 
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behavior  and  their  ealf-iw  lienee.  The  feat  that  children  —  adolescents  — 


21  49.  Turning  back  to  the  Iasi  propagmda  film,  Ijtler Jung*  Quex  (of.  Bateson, 

22  1945),  it  is  not  without  s ipilfl canoe  that  the  crucial  aoens  in  whl'oh  the 

£3  little  hero  (#>o  baa  been  chon  to  live  In  a  disorderly  and  disorganised 

24  world  and  to  have  Inadequate  parents  —  a  father  who  oannot  bear  pain  and  a 

25  mother  who  oaznot  taka  ever  parental  responsibility)  ahooaae  to  beoons  a  Ban 

26  takes  plaoe  in  the  outdoor  excursion  eerld.  First  of  all,  this  le  a  world 

27  r part  fran  parental  (anr*  la  general  adult)  authority  and  forms  of  behavior » 
but  secondly,  in  this  Juvenile  eerld  leial  (the  Lero)  is  given  the  ohoioe 

23  between  e  group  who  take  advantage  of  their  situation  to  be  vulgarly  selr- 

50  Indulgent  and  sexually  lax,  who  represent  Juvenile  disorder  (the  •Communists" 

31  of  this  film)  and  a  group  who  surpass  adult  standards  of  neatness,  cleanliness, 

52  order,  ete.  Moving  otdbeide  his  hone.  Be  Ini  chooses  the  group  to  whioh  the 

53  ideal  edolesoent  belongs. 
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Vvs-  -icmojjBtratcd  that,  left  to  themselves,  they  ere  no  longer  *Svurt  to  do  tbo 
••m-g  thing, ”  Cons  act  materially  effect  their  situation  at  how  or  in  school 
or  at  w-n'x  as  young  apprentices.  Thore  they  are  still  learners  yhe  ‘’have  not 

ashiorsd  anything  yet”  and  their  self-reliance  is  not  net  chad  by  aoti  rities 
in  which  they  taka  responsible  initiative*  Bather,  initiative  it;  defined  as 
doing  of  their  osa  accord  the  things  which  are  expected  of  thorn. 

Self  .-doubt  and  a  belief  that  one  is  not  anything  yet  (a  belief  that  1b 
repeatedly  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  young)  help  make  the  autonomous- 
subnienivo  position  a  very  tenable  one  for  the  adolescent,  irrespective  of 
vli ether  bo  has  had  a  good  or  a  poor  childhood  education.  The  sense  cf  the 
vrafiriahsdnesa  of  the  ©dole  a  cent  emerges  very  dearly  from  a  desoripti  oa.  by 
Weako  (1952)  of  the  problems  of  the  refugee  youth  who  haw  been  separated  fro*, 
their  hones  and  families.  Describing  those  who  come  from  a  disturbed  beckgr-:-un 
he  writes* 


There  /  in  the  refugee  situation _/  m  find  the  psmnns  .t,.  gradually 
strengthening  effect  of  disorder  as  an  actual  reality.  Ore  has  to  expect 
to  find  an  adolesoent  who  has  adjusted  bias  elf  to  this  t  listing  dieurder 
with  all  the  cocsequenoes  of  danger,  neglect  and  ruin,  in  moat  (.net* 
the  relationship  and  fatal  interaction  between  inner  impulse  and  outer  * 
influence  —  that  is,  of  character  and  situation  —  aro  quite  apparent. 
Inferior  parents  haie  children  with  inherited  burdens  and  taints  and  at 
the  same  time  they  in  their  own  way  create  a  milieu  to  whioh  suoh  child pm 
are  highly  susceptible.  If  they  cannot  get  out  of  this  cirole,  if  they 
are  not  taken  out  of  this  road  by  resolute  help,  the  permanent  Injury 
becomes  irreparable.  These  ohildren  and  adolesoents  oannot  help  thomsslvo 
of  their  own  accord  not  only  beoause  the  neoessary  impulse  is  lacking 
but  also  because  they  do  not  recognise  ths  danger  in  which  they  stand  ... 
(p.  lie) 

Tat  according  to  Wenke,  those  sdolesoonts  who  have  had  a  sound  upbringing  are, 
initially,  no  better  off  than  the  others* 

A  completely  different  ploture  emerges  when  external  fate  suddenly 
removes  from  the  young  person  the  order  in  which  he  has  hitherto  lived. 
Just  because  he  previously  knew  an  orderly  life,  he  is  at  first  entirely 
helpless  and  does  not  arrive  at  a  meaningful  meeting  with  life.  If.  as 
is  generally  the  c*se,  the  loss  of  order  also  puts  him  into  economic 
difficulties,  then  he  can  find  no  support  in  th*  airless  room  and  without 


I  help  he  would  rapidly  founder.  It  night  be  thought  that  h*s  would  have 

7  greater  reserves  of  strength  then  the  person  who  had  already  grown  up  in 

3  disorder.  That  is  true,  but  the  ability  to  assert  or  maintain  oneself 

4  can  first  rake  its  appearance  If  the  vaouum  is  put  aside  and  a  new  order 

Z  hs.-  hoar  hur.  At  first  the  shook  is  too  great.  And  the  enock  in  greater 

f  boo&use  the  adolescent  not  only  has  lost  outer  order  and  now  f&coe  nothing- 

7  ness  but  also  because  he  Bourse  for  everything  that  was  dear  to  him, 

8  that  belonged  to  his  life,  that  fulfilled  him,  to  which  he  clung:  hia 

9  parents,  his  siblings,  his  friends,  his  hose  (Helmet).  But  if  ho  succeeds 

10  in  arriving  at  a  new  meaningful  meeting  with  the  world,  then  thono  strength 

II  will  grow  again  #iioh  in  hia  earlier  life  had  developed  happily  and  richly 

12  and  which  were  only  riiaken,  not  destroyed.  ®hey  will  now  help  him  to 

13  overcome  his  fate  internally  and  to  build  up  a  sew  life.  (n.  Ill) 

:A  Thus  the  adolescent,  no  less  than  the  youag  ohild,  needs  guidance  if  ho  ia 

15  to  euoeeod  In  beootning  a  full  person.  Traditionally,  it  is  the  father  who 

16  criticises,  who  oombats  the  adolescent's  willful  behavior,  who  in  the  one 

17  sujosods  ia  producing  a  citison  who  lias  a  job  and  marries  and  accept?,  '’the 

It  talks  cyt  by  Life."  But  ao  the  child  grows  up,  the  parental  sphere  of  Influence 

19  ic  narrowed  down*  the  child  goes  to  school,  becomes  an  apprentice  or  (if  he 

20  .  £05.?  on  with  hia  education)  bacons*  a  university  student,  aa&., in  each  of  those 

21  situations  the  ohild  comes  under  influence  other  than  that  of  the  parents.  So, 
Z?.  for  instance,  a  fo urteen  year  old  boy  talks  about  being  punished  for  misbehavior 
£3  in  aohool* 

24  Intonriowert  What  does  your  father  say  when  you  ars  punished  is  school 7 

25  Informant >  Ahen  I  was  punished  in  aohool?  I  usually  didn't  tell  him  ... 

26  So  I  usually  didn't  tell  him  about  it  until  a  few  days  later.  A  few 

27  days  later  1  dared  to  tell  ay  parents,  "dell,  everyday  1  get  kept  after 

23  school  but  I  get  lots  of  ful  out  of  it."  My  fathsr  got  a  little  bit 

29  angry  but  ho  said, "As  long  as  you  get  punished  for  being  —  for  not  being 

■>Q  good,  it’s  all  right  with  me,  as  long  as  you  gst  punished  ..."  My  father 

SI  said,"  l*m  glad  I  doc"t  have  to  do  it,  as  long  as  the  teachers  do  it  ..." 

b2  And  an  adult  infer. ant  remembers  when  he  went  to  the  university  at  nineteen* 

33  The  moment  I  left  for  the  university  my  father  saidi  "In  the  future 

54  I  won't  te'll  you  anything  and  you  will  do  what  you  want,  and  suffer 

35  what  you  must  if  you  make  mistakes."  1  think  it  was  the  average  ^orraan 

36  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  father. 
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1  So  the  father  accepts  substitutes  for  hia  own  authority  —  in  the  person  of 

2  the  teacher  (and  others)  and  in  the  pain  whioh  the  young  individual  Buffers 
Z  when  he  males  mistakes.  The  father  does  not  abdicate!  he  simply  is  not  on 

4  on  the  soena. 

5  The  figure  of  the  adult  teacher- father  or  teacher-mother  who  oompletee 

6  the  eduoation  of  the  youag  individual  outside  the  home  is  one  with  a  long 

7  history  in  German  oulture.  But  ei nee  World  War  I  a  new  eduoating  figure  has 

la 

S  appeared  in  Goman  literature  of  various  kinds*  a  younger  man  who  stands^ftn 

9  intermediate  position  between  that  of  a  father  and  that  of  an  adolecoent,  who 

10  outside  the  home,  and  who  is  able  to  win  the  confidence  of  boys  because  he 

60 

'  hirtfolf  "ties  never  forgotten  his  youth."  This  man  is  not  necessarily 
-2  especially  young  himself  (professional  youth  leaders  are  frequently  men  in  their 
13  thirties-  or  even  older),  but  he  is  unmarried  and  he  is  frequently  n  eemrohat 
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60.  Striking  illustrations  of  sueh  leaders  appear  in  novels  and  in  youth 
guidtnoo  writing  and  is  other  writing  on  sooial  problems  since  World  Sar  I, 
but  no  special  attomj*  was  made  to  look  for  earlier  depictions  of  ouch  figures* 

It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  there  is  another  traditional  figuvo  that,  in 
*oa®  respeots,  corresponds  to  the  young  leader*  that  ie  the  figure  of  the  faithful 
retainer  *o  is  (quite  often)  a  subordinate  of  the  father  but  who  guides  the 
young  man  into  the  right  ohannels  by  means  that  are  within  the  expectations? 
of  the  son  rather  than  the  father.  A  figure  of  this  type  appeared  in  several 
poet- World  rtar  II  movies  that  were  seen  and  analysed*  in  two  films  the  era 
me  an  army  sergeant,  in  vie  he  wee  an  old  family  servant,  in  one  he  wee  a 
fellow-employee,  and  so  on.  A  differenoe  between  the  faithful  retainer  and 
tbs  young  leader  is  that  the  former  ie  (l)  oleerly  related  to  the  father  figure 
involved*  and  (a)  ie  also  subordinate  to  the  young  man  whom  he  guides.  The" 
young  loader,  on  the  contrary,  is  semi-independent  or  wholly  independent  end 
he  is  superior  to  the  young  men  whom  he  guides,  "here  the  faithful  retainer 
wins  the  son  to  good  behavior  by  clinging  to  him  and  setting  aright  what  tho 
young  man  does  wrong,  the  young  leader  attracts  the  young  men  to  him  and  they 
f-.ro  won  over  to  the  idea  of  good  behavior  in  which  they  themselves  exorcise  a 
certain  initiative. 


■'  r.Mrso;.sl}ty  —  stand  ing  outside  the  social  group  fcr 

batsocn  this  figure  end  the  figure  of  a  father  i«  that  :-o  if 
;5  ;o  ivtoruot  freely  with  adolescents  —  he  does  not  need  to  saints ir.  dir '  v  *t 

A  in  order  to  protect  hie  privileged  position*  on  the  contrary,  his  Rpori?.! 

5  talent  is  for  frankness  a:-.d  openness  which,  in  turn,  encourage  frank-ese  or. 

6  tho  part  of  tbo  adolescents  with  whom  he  is  in  aontact.  Consequent  l'.*.  a  opes.’. 

7  virtue  of  this  man  is  that  he  can  penetrate  into  the  life  of  ado lee cent s , 

8  into  aspects  of  their  experience  from  which  parents  are  at  this  t j  excluded* 

f  Confidence  and  oonfession  —  which  were  of  great  importance  in  the  training 

10  of  the  younger  child  —  once  more  become  operative  with  the  odolosocrt, 

11  Thocretioally  at  least,  the  adolesoent  (like  the  child)  can  confer. v  me. ko 

12  wruug-doing  good  again  but  without  dlsoloeing  his  private  life  uo  his  parents 

13  and  hie  family. 

14  In  childhood,  the  alternative  patterns  for  handling  wrong-doing  were 

15  to  try  to  get  away  with  it  and  then  to  reform  oneself,  or  to  accept  punishment 

16  and  thereafter  try  to  avoid  situations  is  which  one  oould  be  caught  and 

17  punished  for  wrong-doing,  or  toeonfsss  and  asks  good  —  in  whioh  case  one 

16  started  over  with  a  olean  sheet*  (The  German  image  is  to  "let  the  grass  grow 

19  over  it"  —  as  if  the  wrong-doing  was  a  corpse  now  safely  buried  in  a  <rrave.'') 


20  51.  One  is  reminded  by  some  of  the  descriptions  of  this  young  loader  of 

?i  the  romantio  19th  century  figure  of  der  Sins  led lor  —  whom  Belly  Hoyt  has 

22  identified  as  the  typioel  outsider  in  the  popular novel  of  the  period.  (For 

23  comparison  in  more  reoent  Motion,  of*  the  eharaoter  of  dor  Wiohtrauohor  in 

24  Has  flic  geode  JClasoentlnaer  and  the  sookeeper  In  Kawpf  dor fertia.T  In  other 

25  cases  the  young  leader  is  an  outsider  in  quite  a  lifrerent  way»  he  is  the 

26  expert  who  stands  outside  the  finally.  In  this  ease  he  Is  less  a  loader  than 

27  an  adjuster  of  broken  lives,  standing  above  and  outside  the  groups  of  those 

28  to  whom  he  brings  help* 
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ner.  Ch. 

1  In  c. dole  econo©,  the  Eltemativee  were  traditionally  either  .0  engage  in  open 
L  .eaollion  wiioh  often  tarn,  ated  in  extreme  isolation,  or  t)  accept  the 

5  s\ut onocou 0 -a ubni salve  pattern  which  then  was  carried  on  in;o  adult  life.  Tho 

4  relationship  to  the  yoimg  leader  is  essentially  one  in  which  the  yovng  per  a  or. 

I  combines  getting  away  with  it  and  confessing  and  making  good  —  but  avMd lug 

C  public  punishnBnt  and  the  spreading  effeots  of  punishment. 

7  The  young  leader  was  of  course  one  of  the  eery  prominent  figures  in  the 

lieui  organization  of  Germany,  and  hie  poeition  —  as  it  was  inter  pro  "e-  by 
9  various  analysts  of  Germn  oulture  and  eharaoter  (e.g.  Bateson,  Brikne-r.)  — 

20  was  defined  as  that  of  an  elder  brother,  the  leeder  of  a  rebel  gang  opposed  to 

II  father  and  to  the  virtues  at  adult  life.  However,  as  he  ie  pictured  in  the 

12  literature  of  the  1920a  (e.g.  Kastner'a  and  Speyer's  novels)  and  in  recent 

13  youth  guidance  and  pedagogical  literature,  he  is  rather  dearly  a  kind  of 

VI  junior  father  (sometimes  he  is  literally  a  father's  younger  brother)  who  is 

15  disaooiated  from  the  inaediate  family,  vftio  encourages  the  young  in  all  kinds 

15  of  serai-illegal  exhibitionist io  feats,  but  who  is,  in  the  long  run,  working 

17  in  the  earn  interests  as  the  father.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  actually 

Id  allied  with  the  father,  but  rather  that  ha  aeoepte  more  or  less  the  same  values, 

19  Bridging  the  child's  world  and  the  adult  world,  he  stands  for  thoorotical 

20  values  that  are  loot  when  the  adoleseent  must  combine  independence  of  thought 

21  with  submissive  behavior,  i.a.  for  the  developsmnt  of  an  individual  whoeo 

22  thoughts  and  aotions  are  an  entity,  dio  is  so  well  trained  that,  rather  than 

23  wasting  his  will  in  futile  opposition  or  sinking  into  apethy,  he  is  able  to 

24  conform  and  fit  in  willingly  into  an  adult  life  of  duty  and  service  and  to 

25  feel  that  he  is  doing  so  as  an  autonomous  and  spontaneously  noting  individual. 
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ir.  iuo  role  of  youth  guidon oe  export,  the  young  leader  is  oloav’y  -r '  ,  ■ 

H  '-ic  the  odult,  parental  no  rid*  Bowwr«  in  hie  attempts  >',0  crc'tho  or  r-'-stov^ 

Z  fhrcil;  Ufa  by  oaring  for  the  problems  of  the  delinquent  or  diotnrbed  child 
4  (:ue  child  who  lias  gotten  into  trouble  and  who,  from  the  parents*  vie-urpolnt, 

Z  h&r  become  unm.nageably  bad),  the  expert  also  apoears  as  a  re  forcer  of  adult 
behavior.  Hie  method  of  reform  is  indirect  for  he  does  not  toll  rnrents  ohc;t 
they  must  do  in  order  to  have  good  and  manageable  children  who  •  111  prosper 
?  and  become  adequate  adults)  instead,  he  teaches  parents  how  to  educe. ta  thonralv 

I  A  slogan  which  ooevra  repeatedly  in  manuals  to  bo  read  and  used  by  tr*. rents 

10  (whether  of  small  children  or  of  adolesoente)  is  that  the  education  \Trti.ch£v,} 

II  of  a  child  begins  with  self-education  (Selbetorsiehung)  of  the  c&ror.urr ,  The 
IP  parents  no  loss  than  the  ohildren  must  so  incorporate  their  ideals  and  thmir 
1C  training  that  they  can  aot  wholly  "naturally."  The  younger  leader-adviser 

14  shares  in  their  ideals  and  shows  them  how  they  themselves  can  realise  then 

52 

15  with  their  ohildren. 

15  Thua  it  would  seem  that,  in  cue  sense,  the  young  leader  mokes  it  poscible 

53 

17  for  childhood  to  be  prolonged  almost  into  adulthood  and  for  ».  rauch  grjater 


18  52.  It  should  be  added  that  the  masouline  expert-adviser  is  concerned 

19  primarily  with  ohildren  in  the  adolescent  age  group  —  at  least  insofar 

20  as  the  writers  of  manuals  depiot  themselves  in  the  examples  which  they  ^ive, 

21  53.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  nowaday*  believed  that  certain  aspects  of 

22  education  that  were  traditionally  undertaken  during  adolesoenoe,  during  die 

23  Beifejahren  *ien  the  boy  (and  to  a  leaser  extent  the  girl)  was  given  an 

24  explanation  (Aufklanaag)  of  sexual  life,  should  be  pushed  baek  into  earlier 

25  childhood  and  that  theohild  should,  by  slow  learning,  beooo*  habituated  to 

26  oorreat  notions  about  adult  sexual  life*  A  great  German  anxiety  is  that  the 

27  child  will  be  fnihrslf  —  prematurely  sexually  aware)  where  in  the  peat  an 

25  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  this  by  strict  training  and  ignoranoe,  the  attempt 

29  is  now  made  to  prevent  it  by  teaching  the  prepubertal  ohlld  how  it  should 

30  behave  later* 


rxxrt  of  the  -.v3olo3oent  *e  Ilfs  to  be  inoiudod  in  the  educational  px  .--coco 
Z  (Srslehung)  than  whan  character  education  ie  mainly  limited  to  th®  family, 
v  but,  in  another  sc  :3c,  there  appeal's  to  be  developing  —  through  the  young 

4  Lsador  (who  ie  in  some  cases  ’’the  expert")  —  a  rather  opooi&lized  adoloscont 

5  education  in  which  rebellion  and  opposition  to  family  values  and  the  whole 

6  cooond  criain  of  the  will  are  used  to  integrate  the  adolesoent  into  soeiel 

7  life  outside  tho  family  and  at  tha  sane  time  preserve  family  values. 

8  From  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  image  of 

9  the  youthful  leader  does  not  wholly  ooinoide  with  the  version  with  which  wo 

10  aer j  familiar  in  the  1930s.  However,  it  ia  an  image  that  precedes  and  continue)" 

54 

11  nftar  the  special  Nasi  version.  And  it  is  my  hypothesis  that  chio  figure  iv 

12  an  adolescent  version  of  the  image  of  the  father  known  in  earliest  childhood 

?.8  —  che  father  rho  stood  outside  the  oonfinea  of  the  email  world  in  *nich  thy 

14  young  ohild  woe  being  trained  by  the  mother,  the  father  who  ms  at  the  cams 

15  time  playful  and  indulgent  with  the  young  Stamahaltor  (son  and  heir),  rho 

18  coxild  joke  and  who  jokingly  oal  led  hio  child  the  very  namoa  which  he  used 

17  later  in  anger  (Piokkopf,  Sohreihals,  Strampelpeter,  eto.)  and  also,  proudly, 

18  kleiner  Mann  —  little  man  —•  aocordlng  hi*  in  nlniature  the  status  he  is  oo 

19  loath  to  grant  hia  growing  son  in  later  years.  This  early  father  is  the  one 

20  who  has  not  yet  aooepted  serioua  responsibility  for  the  upbringing  of  his  ohild, 

HI  the  father  who  ie,  in  faot,  the  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  mother,  for  ho  permits 

22  and  enoourages  behavior  which  the  mother  will  have  to  atop,  it  would  aem 

23  that,  with  tha  diaplaosc  mt  of  grandfttherly  figures  who  combined  prestige 

24  54.  See  for  instance  in  Bandy  end  2fcrferth(l952),  passim,  the  descriptions 

25  of  tha  desirable  houeehead  In  various  kinds  of  adolesoent  hones. 


.1  of  grandchildren,  a  nev  mas online  imago  of  an  icdui  and 

2  yet  educsticsial  figure  has  been  gsaorging,  who  is  on  tho  side  of  lifo  ra;.hor 

3  than  of  death, 

e  For,  essentially,  as  I  have  said,  this  feeder  has  considerable  r33eablar.ee 

5  to  the  Slnsiodlor  —  the  outsider  who  has  accepted  his  position  at  tho  parirhnry 

o  -j.f  tho  social  group.  The  alternative  to  acceptance  of  this  position  in 

7  Borman  tradition  —  is  for  the  perron  who  has  been  removed  or  who  ha  nn-.o'/v- 

3  himself  from  t!«o  social  group  to  commit  suicide,  not  in  order  to  orc.J(./%  but 

55 

3  cn  the  contrary  as  a  way  of  getting  back  into  the  group.  Suicide,  in  Gen.;v.i 

10  tcniis,  is  wlid  ultimate  way  of  "making  good  again"  so  that  through  doa'-’n  th* 

11  erring  individual  is  reintegrated  into  the  group  against  which  ho  roiollo 

12  It  h&s  been  pointed  out  that,  for  Germane,  the  end  of  iu’oln?ccrco  is 
'v.  itoolf  a  kind  of  suicide,  in  that  at  this  time,  when  the  young  and 

c ho  young  woman  accept  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  adult  lifo  which  aro 
1G  gray  and  drab  by  comparison  to  the  dreams  of  adoleeeenoa,  they  am  renouncing 

16  s  futui-e  whioh  they  have  ocne  to  recognise  is  unrealisable  and  that  this  if 

17  felt  to  be  a  death  of  ano  aspect  of  tbs  personality. 

18  It  would  seem  that  In  a  world  in  whioh  the  time-span  is  more  limited 

19  and  in  which  it  is  aooepted  that  ons  is  unlikely  to  beeome  an  Indulgent 

20  grandfather,  i.e.  to  pass  from  being  a  harassed  executive  to  the  top  of  the 

21  ladder  of  the  hierarchy,  the  newer  youcg  leader  —  no  longer  isolating  himself 

22  —  promises  a  future  when,  if  no  one  is  very  important,  nevertheless  those 

23  who  are  men  oan  "remember  their  ohildhood"  and  in  so  doing  bring  adoloeoent 

24  and  adult  values  (in  whioh  both  share)  eloser  together. 


25 


55.  See  Nelly  Hoyt’s  discussion  of  the  outsider,  below. 


i'hie  is,  of  course,  an  interpretation  of  something  which  seams  to  exist 
mainly  ai:  e.  pocsibility.  Only  work  on  German  culture  in  Germany  itself  oar. 
Indicate  whether  it  is  a  pocsibility  that  hae  proaiae  of  realization  and  what 
forrvs  fiuoh  realisation  may  be  talcing,  eepeoially  where  the  very  po re ontr  who 
v'.g.'t  be  filling  such  a  role  are  absent  or  appear  to  be  dissociatin' y  thomael-ws 
'Yuir.  rosponcible,  ongoing  life. 
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WORE  HO  PAPERS 
Introduotion 

-  Rhoda  lletraux 


1  Dm  following  six  papers,  eaoh  a  ori.ti.oal  summary  of  one  aepeot  of  tho 

2  work  on  Qarman  onlturw  and  national  oharaotar  structure,  ara  designed  to  give 

Z  more  data! led  accounts  of  particular  types  of  material  that  want  into  the 

4  making  of  this  analysis  and  to  indicate  how  these  ware  treated  in  collaborative 

fi  work  by  Kelly  Hoyt  and  myself »  They  are  intended  to  serve  as  beokground  i'ac 

6  the  min  discussion  and  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  series  of  images  of  German 

V  oulture  derived  from  a  variety  of  eouroea,  lhey  do  not,  however,  cover  the 

8  entire  range  of  materials  used  as  scuross,  but  only  csrtain  case  which,  it 

9  g earned  to  us,  might  be  less  familiar  to  students  of  contemporary  German 

10  culture  or  whioh  (in  the  ease  of  the  analysis  of  German  childrens  story 

11  completions)  provided  insist  on  a  parti oular  point  from  material  not  roaiily 

.<2  available  to  someone  making  a  study  of  a  oulture  from  a  distance.  In  addition, 

13  tho  background  materials  included  a  study  of  German  adult  fi  oti  on  beginning  & 

14  approximately  wl th  the  period  of  the  first  World  War,  analysis  of  a  number 

15  of  post- Wo  rid  War  II  German  films  seen  it  Eew  York  end  a  restudy  of  the  Suzi 

18  propaganda  film  of  1933,  Sttlerjungs  Quex,  which  had  first  been  analyzed  by 

2 

IV  Gregory  Bates  cm  in  1942~43„  and  oonsiderable  work  oa  contmporcry  Carman 


1,  This  tsoA  hod  been  dene  by  myself  during  World  War  II  in  tli®  course 
ID  of  ffork  cn  Gorman  civilian  morale  problems,  and  was  only  brought  up  to  d&te 
20  by  further  analysis  of  post-World  War  II  novels  and  biographical  writing. 


2.  Cfo  Bateson  1943  and  1946.  Bateson’s  analysis  of  this  fl  Lr-  contains 
2  .’-.nr.  of  the  ma^ior  theoretical  points  about  German  charge  tor  atrurcurs,  c-tprsased 

•  r:  i.r.  vorms  of  ths  Maria*  portrait  of  theme  elves  contain^  ia  -V..-*  ?  2  l-i-  -  * 

1C  ca  essential  document  for  anyone  working  on  protu-*2i3  f  '  ••  u  :: 
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o.*'o,j’c?zw  as  these  we  re  seen  both  by  Gsrmans  and  by  £•:  -.-r  -r  .1  o  * , 

working  in  Germany.  A  brief  study  was  also  mads  of  ouo  t  ■ 

gg^-gchg  Zoitung  uad  Wlrtsohafts  Zeitung,  whi  oh  was  road  »‘j:>  .  -v:--  t.nft 


rjs-roai on  of  attitude  over  a  six  month  period  in  1952  u  Ml  o>  ,-j  a  was 
c«v*Bivod  of  as  background  material  for  work  with  Gorman  inf  or.,  n.: .  v.'.ich 
was  dons  by  Holly  Hoyt  and  myself* 

The  ssrsral  papers  inoludsd  hare  illustrate  also  the  two  viewpoints  that 
went  into  the  making  of  the  study  —  that  of  sn  anthropologist  and  that  of  a 
social  historian  —  sad  so  give  an  ladleatiom  of  the  formal  collaboration 
between  the  two  participants  in  the  study  even  though  eaoh  of  the  popart  was 
written  up  separately. 

Token  as  a  whole,  the  papers  provide  a  series  of  self-images  of  German 
ohn motor  and  personality  seen  at  different  periods  and  from  different 
positions  within  German  culture.  The  first  paper,  based  on  analysis  of  current 
bocks  on  ohild  care  and  youth  guidance,  presents  attitudes  towards  education 
expressed  for  the  moot  part  by  psych oanalyti cally  oriented  "experts'’  in  popular 
books  intended  for  use  by  parents  and  other  parsons  charged  with  educational 
responsibilities];  in  this  paper  an  attempt  is  made  to  essess  expected  roles  of 
parents  and  ohlldron. 

Two  papers  then  follow  on  German  youth  literature,  using  books  which 
are  currently  reed  in  Germany  but  many  of  which  were  read  also  by  the  parents 
and  grandparents  of  the  generation  now  growing  up,  i.e.  by  those  who,  in  the 
mein,  were  our  Informants  on  Genua  oulture.  The  first  of  these,  on  the  family 
novel,  gives  a  composite  picture  of  the  family  as  it  appears  in  such  bocks  and 
disouaaes  a  number  of  recurrent  themes  related  to  ths  family  that  are  parallel 
to  themes  found  la  other  materials  studied.  The  second  paper  la  a  discussion  of 
one  writer,  Karl  lay,  whose  adventure  novels  era  the  prototype  of  the  German 


■  -1"1 "  n  nmnewin 


la '-rod. 

Work'.  Papers 


youth  literature  of"  adventure;  this  paper  doircr.tboa  the  novels  rmd  tj  •*  under- 

! 

lying  theme  a  and  indicate#  the  placn  in  German  culture  given  to  £ari  %r  rh* 
*.uthor-hero,  by  Gunaan  iitorary  arll-ic*.  From  the  two  papers  th »ro  un»*c£i3  u 
double  image  of  "the  Gsnnen"  as  he  Js  presented  to  young  readers  (mo  may  oad 
both  types  of  literature  at  approx!  nately  the  sane  age)  —  tha  ideal  wa.i-'/vr  of 
a  family  group  and  the  Ideal  individual,  adventuring  in  s  world  cf  hi  ecu  iasMi 
The  next  two  papers  s  unsnarl  :e  work  done  on  fie  (krvenlaabt,  >  -5  iy 

nagarino  whioh  ws.6  published  continuously  from  1863  to  1937  and  ••'.•hi  wio 
familiar  to  all  our  informants  — *  whatever  their  attitude  towards  .»o  contend 

M 

might  be.  In  this  study,  Kelly  Hoyt  caooertrRted  especially  up  or.  the  novels 
that  'iiaro  publiched  in  tile  Gsrtenlaube  in  the  mid  and  let  tor  pit:'-  c:‘  tho  19th 
century  (a*  well  as  other  ,’Gart«nlaube,,  type  ncveln  by  thr.  camo  nd  other 
anther  a)  —  on  tho  types  of  characters  and  types  of  plot  u»s.t  u  .yen  rid  *  a  thin 
popular  literature  in  an  attempt  to  provide  background  ;ac  c»  tio.f.Vy  for 
occ.t®aporftry  self-ircagea.  Gae  thems  —  the  re  integral!  ca  of  i-H*  cr.toi  Uer** 

coleotod  for  more  detailed  analysis  hore  us  this,,  it  to  us,  la  on s  cl 

grant  imnortanoe  in  any  view  of  Gorman  culture  in  tho  psr'.  y«c.ra» 

Ihs  final  paper  is  based  on  material  collected  in  As  ra  n*  .v  in  tho  3UEPi»r 
of  1S52,  by  two  American  uoc.lal  psych ologiota,  Gladys  and  Harold  .Anderson. 

TLi a  ».l*o  d«uiX«!  mainly  with  one  theme  —  thi  handling  of  wrongdoing  in 
ficti ur.il  Kooc-irta  by  Gar  Gnu  children,  rhoro  the  diildren  wire  provided  v::t th. 
th»;  plots  and  thorns  elves  ev polled  the  dencwmontc. 

Tho  several  papers  here  included  were  *11  written  at  tlse  oiaoluic  u  ot 
tho  study  and  so,  implicitly,  are  based  on  th#  whole  of  -tfc  citsri.o.1,  hue  eac.- 
io  iuteided  to  stand  as  an  independent  unit  illustrating  tiio  auhjea  ;  matter 
of  tho  final  synthesis,  for  which  I  myself  have  taken  the  rasponsiblity. 


Best  Avai'ab': 


•v.'*v'  AN  ANALYSIS  OP  CONTEMPORARY  GERMAN  CPl'.L  .nr 
'  1 
Afl O  yOUTH  GIHOANCS  LITERATURE 

-  Rhoda  Metraux 


1  Modern  German  educators  emphatically  agree  that  all  aspeotg  of  the 

?■  growing  child  must  be  seen  aa  parts  of  the  total  personality 

o  { Gesamtpars cpllohkeit )  and  that  eaoh  aspect  — =*  the  body  (der  Korpor), 

■1  the  mind  (der  Geist),  the  spirit  (die  Seele),  and  the  oharaoter  (dor  Charakr^r . 

2  . . . 

5  must  be  educated  with  equal  ooaeoientiouenosB  (Sb’rgfalltlgkolt 

6  This  total  education  must  begin  in  the  earliest  days  of  life; 

7  Care  for  the  spiritual  (seellsahe)  health  from  the  first  days  cf  life 

0  is  just  as  much  a  necessity  for  the  child  ss  is  painstaking  physical 

3  care,.  Extraordinarily  much  in  its  future  life  depends  cn  the  physical 

IQ  and  spiritual  care  of  the  ohild  in  its  first  months  and  years  of  lift 


11  1„  This  study  is  based  upon  books  prepared  by  specialists  in  child  otre 

12  and  youth  guidance  for  the  layman  (parents,  teaohers,  youth  leaders,  and  others 

13  concerned  with  education  —  but  primarily  mothers).  The  books  were  selected 

14  from  among  those  available  to  German  readers  in  bookstores  in  the  summer  of 

15  1952  and  from  among  those  said  (by  booksellers  and  others  consulted)  to  have  a 

16  popular  sale.  All  of  the  books  have  been  written  within  the  past  30  years; 

17  all  those  oited  in  this  study  (several  more  especially  pedagogical  books  and 

18  pamphlets  wero  read  for  background  but  not  oited)  are  new  or  have  appeared 

19  in  new  editions  or  new  printings  sinoe  1947.  One  at  least  —  Eduard  Spanger“a 

20  study,  which  was  first  pub^isned  in  1924  —  oontinued  to  appear  in  new 

21  printings  during  the  Nasi  regime  and  has  been  reprinted  sinoe.  These  book' 

22  follow  one  quite  consistent  trend  in  German  thinking  about  ohild  care  and 

23  youth  guidance,  a  trend  idiioh  was  dear  (especially  in  the  pedagogioal 

24  literature)  in  the  poet  World  War  1  period  of  the  Weimar  Republlo  and  whioh 

25  is  oontinued  now  in  the  post  World  War  II  period.  Without  further  investigation 

26  in  Germany  with  Gera®  parents  as  well  as  with  German  experts,  there  is  no 

27  way  of  knowing  to  what  extent  suoh  books  as  these  are  in  faot  used,  are  in 

28  faot  model*  of  aotual  behavior.  They  are  important  mainly  as  they  give  us 

29  insight  into  the  experts*  views  of  *at  models  for  parents  should  be  and  into 

30  the  problems  whioh  the  experts,  looking  baek  at  their  own  experience,  in 

31  gulden  oe,  regard  as  orueial  to  the  eduoaticn  of  o  on  temporary  parents  and 

32  children. 

S3  2.  In  German  Geist  and  Seele  are  terms  with  overlapping  meaning,  thoug 

34  the  first  refers  rather  to  tko  lntelleetual  and  the  latter  to  the  emotional 

35  aepeot  of  inner  or  spiritual  life.  Technically,  Seele  oan  be  translated  as 

36  psyche)  in  ordinary  speeoh  it  refers  rather  vaguely  to  inner  life  to  all 

57  that  touches  upon  the  core  of  the  personality. 
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In  earliest  and  early  childhood  the  foundation  ie  laid  through  a 
suitable  direction  of  health  —  which  must  always  visualize  the  whole 
person*  that  is,  body  and  spirit  —  for  the-adult’c  health  and  ability 
to  faoe  life,  as,  oontrariwiee  disregard  (Klsgaohtung)  for  the  ohallecgo 
(Forderung)  of  managing  health  ( OesundheltT^irunp; /has  as  its  result 
vulnerability  to  ehook,  weakness^'and  defective  strength  to  carry  things 
through  (mangelnde  Hirschlagskraft)  in  the  battle  of  life.  fHetser. 
1947a*  Po”57T 

Thus,,  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  early  education  is  to  armor  the  child  to 
faoe  life*  or,  as  the  same  author  suggests,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  adult  to 
see  that 

the  growing  powers  of  the  child  are  guided  towards  the  fulfil  Ifujnt  of 
the  tasks  (Aufgaben)  whioh  it  must  master  (bowelltlgen  --  also  moar.r.  to 
overpower)  in  life.  (Heteor  ,  1947a,  p„  7.") 

Education*  from  the  beginning,  is  goal-oriented,  but  the  goal  is  a  general 

rather  than  a  specif io  onei  the  child  is  to  be  educated  to  faoe  “lifr" 

and  the  problems  and  duties  (Aufgaben  h^g  thic  double  poc.-d  \,y *1 1  f o . “ 

It  is  to  ensure  this  desired  result  that  educators  urge  upon  parents  the 

necessity  for  the  most  conscientious  care  of  every,  aspect  of  the  total 


20  personality. 

21  In  thinking  about  education*  Germans  formally  distinguish  between  two 

22  aspoots  of  the  process*  Brsiehung  (upbringing),  whioh  is  concerned  primarily 

23  with  the  development  (Eatwioklung)  of  the  ohild*  iue„  with  character  formation, 

24  and  tftitarrloht  ( instruction),  which  has  to  do  with  imparting  information  and 

25  with  laying  the  groundwork  of  skills  on  which,  at  e  later  age,  knowledge  and 

26  technical  skills  are  based.  Ideally*  the  two  aspeots  of  eduootian  are  linked 


27  3.  One  may  contrast  this  view  of  the  care  of  the  infant  and  the  small 

23  ohild  with  that  expressed  by  comparable  Fjrenoh  writers  who  stress  the  dolicaoy 

29  of  the  newborn  and  the  dangers  that  surround  it  in  the  outer  environment  end 

30  who  urge  upon  parents  the  need  for  the  most  conscientious  care  because  of 

31  the  slowness  with  idiioh  the  infant  adapts  itself  to  the  outside  world. 

52  (Cf.  Metraux  and  Head*  1953.) 


Best 


j-iOftiri  ol  dlldung,  for  the  cultivated  man  (der  gobiidet  >r  i'u:.', 
r.r,  <  >  t^neivc  ly  educated  spirit  and  mind  •—  coif -discipline  r.rvi  Mghct- 
sduoatS  on.  b'ot  everyone  can  achieve  Blldung,  but  Lebenatuohtlzikeit,  f  the 
ability  to  meat  life's  problems)  is  an  eduoational  goal  attainable  for  almost 
everyone,  oinne  this  is  mainly  dependent  upon  upbringing  and  concerns  character 
rather  than  knowledge. 

Traditionally,  parents  are  responsible  primarily  for  upbringing  and 
-j  cabin  a  this  with  instruction  mainly  insofar  as  it  concerns  th®  h».-,ne,  whrle 
tsaohors  are  responsible  for  more  formal  instruction.  For  the  well  brought 
up  child  who  does  well  in  school,  there  is  little  need  or  oocasl-r.  for  ccatad: 
between  the  adults  In  the  home  and  in  sbhoolo  Life  also  is  a  teacher  (Gsr«on 
parents  say  —  espooially  to  adolesoentst  ttLife  will  teaoh  you...”),  and 
life  sets  tasks  and  teets  for  the  young  person  in  whioh  he  must  bo  able  to 
diapley  autonomy  ( Selbstandigkolt)  •»«*  whioh  has  been  learned  especially  in 
the  course  of  his  upbringing.  For  the  young  man  or  girl,  as  also  for  tha 
sohool  child,  meeting  the  situation  depends  upon  firaneee  of  charaotor  (Halt); 
mastery  —  whether  this  consists  in  accepting  a  situation  or  in  overcoming  # 
it  — -  is  possible  if  one  can  will  something  sufficiently.  Thus,  a  young 
Gorman  scholar,  inveighing  against  the  "mechanical  selection"  of  American 
college  students  by  means  of  batteries  of  "impersonal"  tests,  insisted  that 
such  tests  "do  not  take  into  aooount  how  much  someone  wants  to  do  something" 
and  quoted  the  proverb  "wer  es  will,  kann  es  auuh"  (whoever  wants  —  wills  — 
to  do  something,  can  do  it).  From  this  point  of  view,  even  where  intellectual 
training  is  oonoemed,  character  formation  is  central  and  primary  in  Gorman 
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!  i:*  longt-hy  preoesa,  beginning  —  as 
r.r.d  inning,  although  in  diminishing  ard  altonr-d  forms.  well 


tha  years  when  the  young  individual  begins  to  regard  himself  tt„  aut<**a»y- 
Voiraad  the  tilQ«  whTO  (although  this  varies  much  with  social  ol«u;a  and 
-vjru.ce.tion)  ha  is  partly  or  wholly  economically  independents  "Die  .Jugenrl" 
(youth  ---  with  reference  to  an  age  grcrjp)  la  a  rather  elastic  tai -a  as  it  le 
■;sed  in  German  but  tends  to  include  both  the  group  of  those  who  am  adolescents 

GJ.d  an  older  group  (from  about  18-26  years),  tAc  in  one  way  or  another  are 

4 

already  partly  or  fully  involved  in  their  life  work. 

Discussing  the  legitimate  demand  of  adolescents  to  be  regarded  not  ae 

children  but  as  on  age  group  with  speoifio  characteristics  and  demands  and 

needs  and  the  ’'romantic”  aspirations  of  youth  to  be  "something  very  spools!," 

5 

Sprnngor(l95l)  writes* 


14  The  high  flights  of  aelfvaluation  and  the  demands  on  life 

^  red-  by  "  ywr*  person _/  ere  scroerir.gly  tnoongromt  with  the 

16  true  situation  of  the  youthful  person.  As  yet,  he  is  in  truth 

17  nothing.  Even  given  the  greatest  freedom,  he  would  still  be  nothing 

10  as  yat.  His" productivity  is  limited  to  presentiments.  His  will  is  * 

19  not  yet  firm  (fast),  his  judgment  is  not  sure  (slcher),  his  fooling 

20  is  not  moderated  (glelchmaasig  —  symmetrical,  evened  out).  Ho 

21  dreams  of  world  travels  and  returns  from  his  first  job  "outside" 

22  after  a  quarter  of  a  year,  disillusioned.  His  adventurous  plans 

23  are  stranded  on  the  disenchantment  (Emuohterung)  of  his  helploasness. 

24  (p.  134) 


1C  4.  The  phrase  "die  Jugend"  may  be  used  generally  to  cover  the  whole 

26  period  (about  14-26)  or  more  especially  for  the  adolescent  group  (14-18), 

27  but  composite  words  including  "jung"  or  "jugend"  are  used  in  referenoe  to 

2d  tho  older  group  (18-25)*  die  jugendllche  Arbelterln  (the  young  working  girl), 
29  das  J ugendverein  (young  people's  club),  and  so  on.  The  youth  of  different 
3G  social  olaase'e  differ  in  the  kind  of  independence  that  has  already  bean 

31  aohieved  (so  that  different  groups  cannot  be  directly  oompared  with  one 

32  another)  but  have  in  common  a  sense  of  incompleteness. 

33  5.Sprsnger's  book,  Psyohologle  das  Jugendalters,  (of  which  the  1961 

34  edition  is  the  22nd  printing)  was  first  published  in  1924.  The  passage 

35  quotad  here  has  not  been  changed  from  that  In  the  8th  printing  (1947),  the 

36  earliest  with  which  comparison  oould  be  malde. 


*.hc  viuucoAdt-  M  tha  expert.  ««  uu  stuH,  i,  c 

H/'.-i  y  .n"  ;v  pj-root)  in  spite  of  his  high  H?if  -  ovelia'^Vn  .  in  ’’’n  truth, 
rpthmg , ‘  inet.  i«-,  he  5c  not  jet  an  adult  and,  if  nix  strivings  arc  to  be 
ft  '‘saliaed  and  Mb  eapi rations  fulfilled  ip  adult  activities,  he  «r.uct  fM  11. 

i 

ri  ba  educated  until  hio  oharaoter  (will,  judgment,  feeling)  ie  finally  datenai  j- 
G  During  the  whole  period  of  small  ohildhood,  the  school  years,  early 

7  and  lata  adolescence  the  individual  nay  be  subjeot  to  education  fKrr.iehur.g 

3  and  Untorricht)  and,  in  the  later  —  adolescent  —  years,  he  ie  in  the  procoa^ 

D  of  testing  out  end  adapting  himself  in  terms  of  his  education.  Youth  i«t  the 

10  long  period  when  one  is  first  growing  out  of  childhood  and  then? later,  growing 

11  into  "real  life"  (das  eigentliche  Loben).  And  traditionally,  upbringing,. 

12  which  wae  begun  in  the  home,  was  —  especially  for  the  boy  —  completed 

•'  M 

13  outside  the  home  as  part  of  die  Jugend.  Then  adults  other  than  the  paroatc 

14  might  hare  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  or  oraft  responsibility  for 

15  the  training  of  the  young  individual,  for  the  apprentice,  for  the  young 

16  She  oh  t  on  a  farm,  for  the  young  businessman  learning  his  business  in  a  strange 

- -  6 

17  city,  for  the  student  in  a  university  away  from  home, 

10  In  the  past  SO  or  more  years  there  has  been  continuing  eon  trove  ray  (at 

19  least  among  eduoators)  about  the  respective  responsibility  of  home  and  sohool 

20  for  the  upbringing  (Srsiehung)  of  the  younger  ohild  still  in  sohool 


21  6.  There  is  in  German  a  whole  literature  dealing  with  the  formation  of 

22  character  more  or  less  in  this  age  period  and  with  yorng  adulthdod,  the 

23  so-called  Brtiehungsrooan  —  novel  of  oharaoter  development,  or  the  Bntwicklungs- 

24  roman  which  also  deals  wTth  development.  For  an  extremely  idealistic  novel 

25  of  this  type  of  the  aid-19th  oentury,  of.  Stif tar's  Per  Ha ohs owner  (which 

26  has  recently  been  republished  in  a  new  edition).  In  the  post  World  War  1 

27  period,  both  Hesse's  Dsmian  and  Mann's  Der  Zauberberg,  however  different  they 

28  are,  fall  into  the  same  category,  although  taazm'e  novels  are  generally 

29  regarded  as  Gesellschaftarcmane  —  social  novels. 


\\J! 
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mtamm 
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Jn  the  Nasi  period  a  radical  attempt  vnu  m 

■■■■<'•  rrsr»r:..siMlity  for  th*»  upbringing  of  the  school  eh 3 id  u-.*i  j-.-.-V  -  ■ 

!  I 

be  ».>  a.\'A  rchcol.  But  at  present  (as  during  the  Weimar  .  ". 

■■■■KtZro':  r::y  continues  between  those  who  emphaoits  tho  importance  • 

5  tmcltlcnul  upbringing  in  the  hone  and  those  who  see  tho  ncod  lor  tho  .'•m.-  .O 
v  (and  other  typos  of  organisation)  to  take  over  at  least  part  of  tho  task 


f  of  character  formation  as  a  way  of  preventing  character  deterioration  and  af. 

7 

(>  implementing  desired  social  change. 

0  One  of  the  deep  anxieties  of  the  1920s  —  about  the  dangers  inherent  ir, 

10  the  development  of  the  mass-person  (der  Massemenooh),  who  wae  pictured  ar 

T .  “ '  "r . ”  ‘ '  “  .  m 

11  a  mechanized  pereon  without  individuality  or  will  and* so  no  longor  fully 

8 

12  human  has  taken  a  new  form  in  fears  about  the  destiny  of  the  "youth- 

IS  without-tieo"  (die  blndungslose  Jugend),  i.e.  the  masses  of  young  people 

14  living  and  looking  for  work  or  working  far  from  their  homes  and  tho  influsaoe 

15  of  their  parents.  Significantly,  their  basic  problem  —  at  least  in  cne 

16  study  —  is  seen  to  be  one  of  character,  and  the  suggested  solution  is  one 

17  in  which  Brziohung  is  central  --  as  a  way  of  making  up  for  the  e;  lior 


18  7.  Thus  an  informant,  who  is  sharply  oritioal  of  German  education, 

19  discussed  at  length  the  struggle  between  her  sohoolteaoher  sister  and  other 

20  toaohers  in  a  progressive  Horth  German  sohool,  where  the  sister  is  endeavoring 

21  to  alter  the  charaoter  structure  of  the  pupilB  by  the  use  of  new  text  books 

22  and  new  kinds  of  sohool  activity  against  the  steady  obstruction  (according 

23  to  the  informant)  of  other  teaohers  who  sky  this  is  not  their  task  —  they 

24  are  there  to  instruot  the  children. 

25  8.  Thus  in  Georg  Kaiser’s  Gas  1  (a  poct-lforld  War  I  play)  the  person 

26  deteriorates  into  a  hand  or  a  foot  or  an  eye,  becomes  a  lever  or  another  part 

27  of  a  maohine  —  with  oatastrophio  results.  Gr,  in  Metropolis,  an  automaton 

28  is  substituted  for  a  living  parson,  again  with  oatastrophio  result s .  German 

29  artistio  productions  of  the  1920s  reflect  very  olearly  the  anxiety  about 

30  Masseaensohen  ~  mechanised,  mass-people. 
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etane.  U on  thr.t  was  inocnpleto  or  ineffective.  Writing  about  groups  of  those 
young  people  living  in  variouc  kinds  of  "homec,,  ao  refugees,  as  jobeockera, 
trainees,  opfrontioes,  young  industrial  workers,  etc.,  Bandy  and  Eyforth 
C 195% )  nays 


6 

rt 

10 

iz 

1Z 


We  call  then  "youth~with out- ties"  for  many  are  laoking  not  only  fcoxo 
sad  work  but  also  ties  to  the  family  and,  indeed,  true  ties  with  reof'JL® 
altogether,,  ties  to  their  work  and  to  spiritual  worth}  in  tho  f*v>al 
analysis  they  are  lacking  a  sense  of  the  meaning  of  their  lives.  They 
have  become  mass-people  with  all  their  oharaoteristiofi*  their  isolation 
and  look  of  direction,  their  pleasure-seoklng  and  restleccnccs,  their 
fear  and  hopelessness.  They  are  unhappy  even  if  they  do  not  clearly 
knew  it*  (p.  6) 

«r 

And  further* 


*■:  They  ere  incapable  of  making  their  own  decisions}  they  have  no  firmnos:' 

15  of  character  (Halt)}  they  show  no  readiness  to  take  over  responsibility; 

IB  they  lack  the  will  to  cane  to  terms  spiritually  with  the  affairs  of  their 

IV  life,  and  they  are  unaware  of  the  motives  of  their  actions.  So  in  many 

IB  roopectc  they  show  the  charaoteristics  of  mass-people,  fp.  55) 

19  The  authors  describe  these  young  people  as  "prematurely  ripe  and  pure 

20  materialists"  (friihreif  und  reine  Materialist  an)  —  pleasure-seeking  (that  i«. 

21  impulse-controlled)  and  interested  in  Immediate  reward  (that  is,  eager  to 

22  earn  and  spend  money  at  once  rather  than  willing  to  discipline  themselvoe  to 

9 

23  further  --  less  immediately  rewarding  —  training  at  useful  ooouoations). 

24  Without  further  educational  care  (Erzlehung),they  foresee  a  dark  future  for 

25  this  youth*  *■ 


26  9.  Zn  some  respeots  the  pioture  given  of  these  youth-wlthout-ties  olosely 

27  parallels  the  pioture  of  the  Conaunist  youth  given  in  the  Hazi  propaganda 

28  pioture  Bltlerjunge  Quex.  with  the  difference  that  the  present  group  is 

29  portrayed  as  unorganized  and  apathetlo  and  apolitical.  Qae  interesting  point 

30  is  th&t,  although  they  are  said  to  be  work-oriented,  one  of  the  main  difficulties 

31  is  that  they  do  not  have  the  right  attitudes  towards  work.  (of.  Bateson's 

32  disoussiesi  of  Bltlerjrage  Quex,  1946. ) 
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Our  -:'o rry  if;  that  froci  the  youth  without  work  and  ri fchov h :i:  >  • 

--  j  1 1  ho  »?ov« loped  people-fully-wifch out  ties,  That  *c>;V  ■  '  ■ 

y  rro'-ld  lead  6  meaningless,  impulse -directed,  unfulT;!;.' '  .  '  ■ 

•':=?/  would  r>-.ly  too  readily  be  ruined  ( verwahrlosen  ----  sroi 3  i  vj-v. 

"»u~7 .Rpt;  «r,d  would  become  criminals  and  that  later*" perha-.y  tv,.*-..- 
children  would  grew  up  tiust  like  their  parents*  (pp. 

To  prevent  vin?  ps.rscna  1  and  social  tragedy,  thee?  writer*:  sue  r. ■  id  Ter 

Vue  development  of  leaders  mho  —  from  the  exuaples  cited  --  \?eu rnnb‘: :>-•< 

the  role  of  parent  and  ideal  educator  outside  the  home,  and  who.3  5  t-.\%x  it 

would  be  to  turn  the  various  institutional  "homes"  (Lehriingshei-i,  Tr;y  v, 

•jreohnhein,  Industrieheim,  3orglohrll.ngsheir,  etc.)  Into  true  hcoito  bu.'.  V 

on  purs  oral  relationships  end  shared  activities  and  shared  values  •»  ri'. 

fostered  by  the  leader  (e)  of  the  sane  and  —  at  least  in  boy3  homo  5  -- 

opposite  sex  as  their  young  charges.  Thus,  in  a  new  transformation,  5  * 

dear  that  hone  and  a  parent-surrogate  are  regarded  as  central  to  the  v.  :■ 

10 

development  of  youth. 

Many  of  the  a am*  kinds  of  eharaoter  faults  and  difficulties  ore  discuses; 
by  psychologists  who  write  about  the  problems  of  individual  chi  flr^n  for  the 
enlightenment  of  parents  and  others  engaged  in  upbringing..  Here  again  the 
emphasie  is  upon  the  failure  of  family  education,  but  xhersas  in  .ho  c«ae  of 
the  youth  diecuaeed  above  the  oritioism  was  implicit,  it  in  made  explicit 
.  are  individual  parente  and  individual  ohildren  are  ocsioeined,,  So ,  for 
inetanoa,  Soebaann  C 1952 )  writes  i 


24  10.  In  fact,  discusaicr.c  of  the  problem*  of  children  and  young  people 

25  who  are  away  frcao  or  haw*  no  hooe  are  rare  in  the  ohild  care  and  youth  guidance 

26  literature  as  such.  Cb  the  oentrary,  the  authors  write  as  if  «wor>  ohild  had 

27  a  home  and  only  rarely  oast  a  aide  glance  at  "times  like  ours"  or  any  aspoot 

28  of  life  outaide  the  hooe.  As  far  aa  they  are  oonoerned  in  their  booke,  the 
2S>  child  is  prepared  within  the  home  for  life  outside  the  hoeie,  and  only  life'* 

30  misadventures  outaide  the  hooe  are  cited  as  examples  of  what  hapoena  wher,  educe 

31  tian  is  negleoted  or  misapplied  (e.g.  in  the  oase  histories  of  sexually 

32  mieeduoated  children  given  in  Seelimum'e  book  an  sexual  education  of  the  child) 


rj  c-j  r  i  ej 


Cn''  vary  seldom  do  children  come  to  the  clinic  the  origin  ••.> • 

I"  ffJeuity  education  (Sohwarendenbarkeii: )  can  bo  linked  '  r 
biological  .Inheritance  or  physiologic®)  injury. . .  For  a  or©  -<>■■,•  . 

1  troy  /  cv  ror^iue  healthy  children _/  hate  not  succeeded  rouliy  ' 

io.r.T’nr  Tx::»bers  of  and  in  living  thoasclves  into  the  iarelly 
'  v;i • .  t'cr  this  reason  they  also  have  not  succeeded  in  becordn.- 

v  t f-Lngliodorusig)  in  oonradeship,  friendship,  kindergartou,  rch 

/  group  and  “in  apprenticeship.  Through  this  life  has  become  dl  "fie; .  ; 

-  for  them,  they  themselves  have  beoomo  difficult,  ax.d  it  has  hccu-n 

0  di fficvlt  for  parents  arid  educators  to  bring  then.  up.  (p,  f 

■lit’-  rare  02c options  the  difficulties,  ae  they  are  described  by  ■-<?  :  nr- 

12  oh 5  Id  education,  go  back  to  the  family  and  to  miseduoatian  by  the  po;  '-  ,  :  ; 

•-nun  "or  the  child's  problem  or  bad  behavior  is  placed  on  the  pr.rr.rts  . 

’’  cwthois  hire  resulted  in  asking  the  child  ineducable,  in  any  good  s-.o-.'O, 

:.c  and  outside  the  homo.  So,  in  the  end  of  his  study  of  sexual  edueati  zni 

t  r.itr  facet ion,  Sselmann  has  the  following  to  say  about  the  youthful  cririn-iie 

who  corrupt  and  seduce  other  lonely,  unwanted,  over  -curious ,  cpprec  ed.  or 
*3  greedy  problem  children  vfcose  education  has  been  a  failure: 

13  Most  of  these  perpetrators  were  badly  or  wrongly  brought  up  children 

20  They  gave  those  who  brought  them  up  various  kinds  of  difficulties 

3?  Thay  wers  reproved  and  often  severely  punished.  But  all  this  had  no 

22  effect  because  they  received  no  real  understanding  and  abovo  all  did 

2  not  have  the  eduoaticnal  climate  that  they  needed.  They  felt  the.neeives 

4  pushed  out  of  the  way,  misunderstood  and  without  help.  And  sc  they 

5  developed  a  striving  torards  secretiveness  and  experienced  the  benefits 

6  which  they  were  denied  in  abnormal  ways  because  they  could  not  obtain 

7  them  in  normal  ways.  If  today  a  large  proportion  of  these  culpriro  is 
between  14  ard  25  years,  it  is  beoause  these  young  people  were  denied, 

19  during  the  war  and  post  war  period  /World  War  II_y,  an  ornerl;-  ly 

70  atmosphere,  goal  oriented  upbringing  (Brilehucg)  and  direction  ’  f'.’ run ~ ) 

31  and  a  loving  guidanoe  to  the  right  life.  *  (p.  187) 

32  Family  life  and  the  parents  are,  in  3amsm  thinking,  almost  exclusively 

33  decisive  for  the  eduoaticc  of  t- e  child,  and  family  education  (Ertlehun;;': 

34  is  preparatory  for  all  else  in  education  in  that  character  formation  tekee 

35  preoedem#  over  other  kinds  of  learning.  For  good  or  for  bad,  children  become 


I 

v.-  r  make  them,  is  an  underlying  theme  of  the  ‘  • - 

o,  f r-  ir.atfr^Oj  Plattner  (1951)  writes: 

Many  peonle  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  "mich  too  hum 

.  --ingin-  up,"  They  would  rather  "not  bring  up"  their  chi  }<:>■?:•  s',  vl, 
r>  C I  j;  t  ly  by  upbringing  they  understand  tho  attempt  to  fo.-m  .,h<?  ch i  , 

,  hut  forget  that  there  is  no  such  thing  s.«  "pot-bringing-  iliihterr-i- 

V  I.-o: y  word,  every  act,  whether  ir  drees Irg,  t  houc#mr>,  ir.  "nrjeat 

.$  rr  in  fun.  everything  the  ohild  sees  and  hears  of  up  ir  t*  e  b<VJrn>>  o: 

y  ..he  day  works  on  it  well  or  badly,  it  works.  Is  long  a.;  breathe, 

«.c  long  as  we  live,  we  educate  our  children  for  better  or  worse,  as  l.v>.r, 
K  as  our  cnild  lives  with  us.  ( p.  6) 

11  And  the  first  lessoo  for  the  parents  to  learn  in  reading  tho  export?) ‘  honkw 

13  j.«;  that  they  must  educate  themselves  to  be  educators.  True  mother linecs  or 

li  the  ability  to  be  a  genuine  educator  are  regarded  as  instinctive  und/or  eo  an 

15  aspect  of  tho  personality  of  oertain  individuals.  Some  few  people  who  are 

16  gifted,  are  able  to  aot  with  a  suruness  based  cn  their  awn  instinotive 

f 

17  knowledge.  But  others  —  by  implication,  most  parents  —  have  to  learn ,  h>i*« 

18  to  make  themselves  into  good  educators  of  their  children.  This,  than,  is 

to 

19  where  the  expert  combs  ini  not  to  supplant  the  parent,  but^heip  tho  parent 

20  towards  'elf-educaticn  and  to  rescue  parents  and  children  whose  education  has 

21  gone  amiss. 

22  Liks  the  authors  of  oautionary  tales  for  children  (of  which  the  most 

23  famous  is  perhaps  Per  St ruwwel peter,  which  has  bean  given  by  fond  l-elati'-es 

24  to  small  children  for  wore  than  100  ye^re)  and  ilk*  Bnigge  in  hit  book 

29  iiher  dan  Pagan g  ait  Mansohan  (a  book  on  correot  behavior  in  interpersonal 
26  relations  writtsn  in  the  lata  18tb  oentury,  a  new  edition  of  which  was  issued 


27  in  1962),  the  child  exparts  educate,  at  least  in  part,  by  means  of  the  warning 
2">  example  and  by  premising  parents  that  they  can  laam  •«  without  tuffering  -- 


J  .7  fcnowin g  about  the  difficulties  and  Buffering  of  others »  Parents  are 
?  taught  how- to-do^it  by  learning  how-not^to-do  what  others  have  dorr*.  In  the 
5  foreword  to  her  book  on  Mistakes  in  Bduoation  (Erziehungjsfehlar  ,1347b) 

4  list g or  writes: 

5  /  In  this  book an  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  mistakes  in  upbringing 

6  eTr@  made  in  life  and  to  advise  ways  in  which  these  mistaksG  cot.  bo 

7  avoided,,  Not  all  the  many  different  mistakes  in  upbringing  could  bo 

8  discussed,  but  only  a  snail  number  of  them  vhieh,  because  of  the 

9  frequency  with  vhioh  they  ooour  and  the  seriousness  of  their  consequences 

10  deserve  special  attention.  That  whioh  is  important  —  namely  the  right 

11  understanding  for  questions  of  upbringing  —  oan  be  wakened  by  suoh 

12  a.  sample  from  the  totality  of  mistakes  in  upbringing.  The  practical 

1-3  examples  given  are  partly  from  experiences  in  the  work  of  the  educational 

14  adviser  /_  the  author  of  the  book J  ...  (p.  5) 

15  And  Plattnor  (1951)  recommends  her  book  to  her  readers  because 

16  Che  oan  become  clever  through  the  harm  that  has  come  to  others  and 

17  through  this  avoid  much  that  is  wrong;  one  can  make  usoful  for  oneself 

18  the  good  ideas  of  other  people  and  thereby  lighten  one's  own  burden; 

19  both  to  the  advantage  of  the  children,  (p.  6) 

20  By  showing  how  some  parents  and  children  behave  ~  inviting  disaster  from 

21  which  they  oan  be  saved  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  expert  who  then  sets 

22  them  onto  the  right  track  —  the  guidance  books  show  that  if  parents  educate 

23  themselves  to  be  educators  they  will  have  a  happy  family  life  and  a  healthy 

11 

24  child  and  •>»  by  implication  —  no  need  for  help  from  outside  the  home. 

26  Unlike  the  experts,  who  can  produce  raoid  and  lasting  ohanges  in  the 

26  relationships  between  parents  and  children  and  so  in  the  behavior  and  ehamete 


27  11.  These  books  —  where  the  "bad"  person  is  anyone  (even  possibly 

28  oneself)  —  provide  a  oentrast  to  didaotio  literature  of  tKe  Nazi  period 

29  and  to  the  attitudes  of  this  period  when  the  enemy  was  named  and  classified 

30  and  was  (for  the  good  Nazi)  someone  not  myself.  But  they  express  equally 

31  clearly  the  need  to  dissoolate  oneself  from  undesirable  characteristics 

32  which  one  would  have  if  one  did  not  behave  otherwise.  (Cf.  Bateson,  1946.) 


of  the  children,  the  parents  who  are  piotured  in  their  books  c.rw,  by  cmd 

2  large,  neither  omnipotent  (in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  able,  by  their  own 

3  methods,  to  accomplish  the  desired  end)  nor  omniBoient  (they  arc  unable?  to 

4  see  what  their  children’s  problems  are  or  what  they  themselves  are  doing 

5  wrong).  On  the  contrary,  the  opportunities  for  making  error  appear  to  bo 

6  countless  (’’not  all  tho  many  different'  mistakes  in  unbringing  could  be 

7  discussed”)  and  parents  —  no  less  than  ehildren  —  are  likely  to  make  many 

8  of  them  if  they  do  not  bring  themselves  '  n  consciously  to  be  cduoatorn, 

9  This  education  of  the  educs'  (Ersiehvng  zum  Ersieher)  consists  not 

10  merely  in  learning  procedures  and  preaepts  (i~u-  people  --  and  children  — • 

11  are  too  different  from  one  another  for  hard  and  fast  rules  to  apply),  not 

12  merely  in  applying  learned  principles  (for  mere  knowledge  is  an  aotive 

13  impediment  to  "xiature  1"  relationships)!  rather,  siiat  is  learned  must  bo 

14  incorporated  into  the  person's  own  life  in  such  a  oomplete  way  that  it 

15  fosters  a  "natural  living-together  of  parent  and  childo"  So,  for  instance, 

16  Hetzer  (1947b)  warns i 

17  There  is  a  great  difference  between  whether  the  child  accompanies 

18  its  mother  in  the  daily  routine,  helps  here  and  there,  just  as 

19  the  mother  helpe  it  to  pick  up  the  fallen  doll  carriage,  and  then, 

20  when  she  sees  it  is  necessary,  uses  some  express  educational  measure, 

21  or  whether  the  mother  "gives  herself  up  to  the  education  of  her  child,” 

22  thinks  from  early  until  late  shat  could  be  good  for  the  child,  continually 

23  hovers  about  to  observe  and  watoh  over  it,  spends  the  day  pulling  at 

24  the  ohild,  so  that  there  is  no  more  tims  for  her  and  the  child  to 

25  live  together  naturally.  There  where,  in  the  seoond  osue,  there  is  no 

26  real  life  relationship,  even  the  most  tested  methods  of  education  ere 

27  of  little  help*  The  ohild  will  somehow  be  stunted,  even  though  cce 

28  attempts  to  do  the  right  thing  as  far  as  fulfillment  of  precepts  is 

29  ©ancerned.  For  in  these  oirouastaroes,  the  ohild  laoka  the  ground 

0  (Qruari  —  ground  or  basis)  of  ocnmcn  life  with  the  adults  in  ■which, 

-1  in  order  to  suooeed  in  later  life,  it  must  strike  "deep  roots,  lT  (pp,  Z 

32  12.  Xtalios  mine.  Iota  that  the  ohild  who  is  oonsciouoly  educated  is 

33  a  forerunner  of  the  "youth -without- ties"  in  that  it  has  not"struck  roote”  in 

34  a  common  life  with  adults. 


X  ?.h«s  the  parent  who  has  merely  learned  is  no  better  off  than  the  paror.t  -rhc 

2  dnas  act  kn arc ;  in  both  cases  the  child  is  likely  to  be  a  Sorrsnklri c 

>  • 

3  (a  problem  child).  The  parent's  learning  must  be  so  fully  assimilated  that 

4  it  is  ’’natural”  —  that  the  parent  need  not  think  but  can  automatically 

5  react  to  a  situation  and  can  do  so  wholly.  This  is  one  of  the  basis  necessity 

Z  for  trust  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

7  It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  German  parent  is  not  invited  to  lean 

8  skills,,  which  the  expert  is  prepared  and  able  to  teaoh,  but  rsthor  is  expected 

9  to  baoone  a  kind  of  person.  In  this.  German  child  care  and  youth  guidance 

10  books  are  strikingly  different  from  those  written  by  and  for  Americano  {and 

13  14 

11  from  French  books  of  the  same  kind).  Where  the  American  mother  in 


12  13,  The  expert  herself  {or  himself),  of  oourse,  is  assumed  to  have  special 

13  qualifications  of  knowledge  and  skills.  In  this  respect  the  educator 

14  (Brsieher)  outside  the  home  differs  to  some  extent  from  parents.  But  she 

15  (or  )»)  must  no  less  be  a  pattern  for  those  who  are  being  educated.  So  for 

16  instance  Camper  (1952),  in  dlsoussing  nthe  influence  of  the  camp  loader,1* 

17  writes i 

18  One  of  the  greatest  psychological  powe-s  (Kraftn)ia  upbringing 

19  is  the  power  (Machc)  of  examples,  in  the  good  as  in  tho  bad.  It  is  for 

20  this  reason  that  surroundings  (ikngwbung),  example  (Boisplel)  and 

21  model  (Vorbild)  are  of  such  determining  meaning. 

22  The  camp  leader  takes  a  very  prominent  position  as  a  model  for  the 

23  children,  even  if  the  camp  is  only  a  small  piece  of  life...  The  ooloasal 

24  position  as  ideal  whioh  the  leader  takes  on  in  the  thought  and  feeling 

25  of  youth,  one  can  only  picture  if  one  understands  how  to  recall  the 

26  role  played  by  youth  leader?  ir  our  own  life  ..  (p.  17) 

27  Thus  the  expert  and  specially  trained  and  skilled  ’’leader"  la  no 

26  less  important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  character,  than  is  the  layman 

29  parent. 
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H,  Cf.  Wolfenetein,  1951,  1953 


L  ry.~"m  a  groai  js*ny  explicit  direotioaa  about  what  6he  is  to  do  ir.  Tv;ry};n$ 

:■  ".•?*;  the  daily  routines  of  ear©  for  her  child  aud  the  procoduroo  o;>  '  -i'rd-Ag 

3  (and  the  kind  of  person  she  is  —  or  should  be  —  is  more  or  less  implicit) 

4  this  kind  of  very  detailed  information  necessary  for  epeoifie  skills  is 

6  almost  wholly  laoking  in  comparable  German  books.  (The  main  exception  is 

6  in  sexual  education,  where*  nowadays,  German  parents  are  told  very  specifically 

7  what  and  how  and  when  to  tell  their  children j  here  it  is  acknowledged  — 

8  Indeed  emphasized  —  that  the  parents  aro  likely  not  only  to  have  inoorroot 

£  attitudes  but  also  to  be  uninformed  or  misinformed.  But  books  in  sexual 

10  education  are,  like  others,  mainly  concerned  with  Ertlehung. )  The  subject 

11  matter  of  German  expert  books  is  not  what  to  do,  but  rather  how  to  do  ij:  and 

12  how  to  get  the  child  to  do  itj  that  is,  the  content  of  the  procedures  is 

15 

13  secondary  to  the  detail  of  method  --  in  the  question  of  upbringing.  Sor 

14  in  a  chapter  on  "First  Lessons  in  Upbringing"  for  the  child  in  its  second 

16  year  (flstzar,  1947a),  weaning  and  oleanliness  training  are  discussed  briefly 

16  as  examples  of  how  to  teach  by  gradual  and  oontinual  habituation  and,  after 

17  the  briefest  discussion  of  technique,  the  mother  is  told  that  she  must  be 

18  patient  and  must  expeot  differences  in  the  speed  with  ldilch  different  children 

19  learn  to  be  clean  (Zlaaerrein  —  room- clean)  (pp.  16-17).  Similarly,  the 

20  first  three  ohaptera  of  another  book  (Plattner,  1951)  ~  about  half  the  book  — 

21  are  concerned  with  (l)  obedienoe,  end  how  to  obtain  it  --  with  examples, 

22  (2)  punishment,  and  how  to  administer  it  —  with  examples,  and  (3)  autonomy, 

23  and  hew  to  foster  it  --  with  examples. 


24  15.  Qie  of  t^s  major  diffsrsnoes  between  Brtiehung  end  Unterrioht  is 

25  precisely  in  the  natter  of  content,  for  where  oonteni  is  secondary  in  "Kriiehung 

26  it  is  primary  in  Ifaterrlohtung.  Informants  invariably  desoribe  instruction 
■Z7  (in  school)  in  terms  of  extreme  attention  to  the  detail  of  content. 
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j  Oa  the  ono  hand,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  parent  ouu  laam  the 

I  details  of  what  to  do  elsewhere  and  by  other  means  and  that  individual  differs.*  o 
3  arc  too  great  for  speoifio  procedures  (as  far  a#  oontent  i6  ooncemod)  to  be 

applicable  to  all.  Thus,  while  the  mother  may  be  told  that  a  ohild  should 

&  havo  b  good  '’natural1*  diet  of  healthy  foods,  only  a  few  examples  of  such 

6  foods  are  given  and  no  instructions  for  preparing  them  for  the  child. 

7  The  emphasis  is  rather  on  how  to  get  the  ohild  to  eat  well  at  the  proper 

8  tine,  etc.  And  cn  the  other  hand,  mere  knowledge  is  not  enough.  For  children 

9  will  see  through  appearances t 

10  {__  Children _/  will  sense  behind  all  the  /  adult* a _/  knowledge,  behind 

II  all  the  interesting  details,  the  uncertain,  unclear,  compromising 

12  attitude  of  the  eduoator  and,  because  of  this,  will  be  unable  to 

13  take  over  and  build  upon  the  natural  attitude  ^  towards  sex  /  which 

14  the  eduoator  is  only  aoting  out  for  them.  (Seelmann,  p.  20j 

15  Insight  on  the  part  of  the  ohild  —  when  this  involves  the  recognition  of  a 

16  discrepancy  in  the  adult  —is  fatal  to  the  educational  relationship, 

17  Conoequently,  what  is  important  is  for  the  parent-educator  to  be  a  person 
13  who  incorporates  learning  in  own  behavior  and  oharaoter  and  for  the  parent 
19  to  have  insight  into  the  ohild, 

16 

2C  The  oentral  oharaoter  in  the  child  care  literature  is  the  mother,  but 

21  (in  the  books  written  by  women)  there  are  two  mothers  to  ohoose  between?  the 
??  mother  who  makes  mistakes  with  her  ohildren  and  the  expert-mother  who  sets 

23  things  straight  and  —  in  the  oase  of  her  own  children  —  never  really  lots 

17 

24  them  get  out  of  hand.  In  the  youth  guidance  literature  (which  may  be  written 


25  16.  The  faot  that  German  ohild  oare  literature  foouses  on  the  mother- 

26  child  relationship  is,  of  oourse,  not  peculiar  to  Gormany. 

27  17,  This  reverses  the  fairytale  situation  of  the  good  (but  usually  dead) 

28  mother  and  the  wioked  step-mother.  In  juvenile  novels,  however,  the  good 

29  step-mother  who,  after  many  difficulties,  is  reoognised  as  good  and  lovable 

30  by  the  grateful  children  is  one  of  the  stook  characters. 


-  .  ...  *  we*-  .  ‘V-i  Vau^.V-%  - 


1  by  a  man)  which  concerns  somewhat  older  children*  the  central  oharootsr  is 

2  likely  to  be  someone  —  usually  a  man  —  of  rather  indeterminate  age  but 

3  of  great  experience  --  vho  is  able  to  achieve  wondere  through  a  qua  a  !>•- comrade! 

13 

#•  relationship  to  the  child  or  adolesoon'c  who  is  in  trouble,  Thuo  in  the 

5  current  literature  on  child  care  and  youth  guidance  (some  of  it  newly  written 

6  fine©  Vi'orld  77ar  II,  some  of  it  dating  baok  to  the  1920s)  the  views  expressed 

7  and  the  advice  given  are  not  so  much  those  of  two  parental  figures  (mother 

0  and  father)  as  thsy  are  those  of  a  mature,  motherly  feminine  figure  (who  may 

9  write  in  part  about  her  own  children)  and  a  somewhat  younger,  emctiwrullv 

10  more  distant,  masculine  figure.  Though  both  stand  in  a  complementary  relation 

11  ship  to  those  being  educated,  the  experts  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 

12  masculine  and  feminine  versions  of  eaoh  other,  and  father  (as  an 

19 

13  influential  figure)  has  been  eliminated- 

14  The  family,  as  it  appears  in  the  pages  of  these  books,  is  decidedly 

15  truncated.  Although  the  experts  emphasise  the  importance  of  unity  between 

16  the  parents  and  of  a  full  family  life,  the  father  appears  only  rather 

17  distantly  as  a  co-educator  (Mltersieher)  or,  in  examples  of  parental  mis- 

18  guidance  and  juvenile  difficulty,  as  a  worried  or  angry  or  outraged  companion 

19  of  the  mother  or,  summed  up  in  a  few  phrasea,  as  the  seoond  villain  who 


20  18.  The  oooradely  male  eduoator  is  also  a  stock  oharaoter  in  juvenile 

21  novels »  he  is  loatins  stoo  has  great  influenoe  for  the  good,  but  is  not  the 

22  person  in  highest  authority  (of.  the  novels  of  14’atner  and  Speyer). 

23  19.  For  the  male  writer  (with  the  partial  exoeption  of  Sp&nger,  who 

24  writes  from  a  rather  lofty  philosophical  position)  another,  older  expert 

26  (perhaps  the  one  who  trained  the  writer)  has  a  fatherly  position.  So,  for 

26  instanoo,  Seelaaim  oontinually  quotes  "my  teaoher.  Dr.  Leonhard  Seif" 

27  (now  dead)  to  #iom  his  book  is  dedicated. 


r,  Til  . 
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I  'Usturbe  the  peaco  of  tne  home,  wno  excites  or  spoils  or  spanks  the  da-'.ing 

?■  or  the  naughty  child*  Other  relatives,  including  other  siblings  >•  where 

3  &  particular  child  is  concerned  «  appear  in  even  more  shadowy  form.  The 

4  books  are  directed  towards  the  mother,  and  are  oonoerned  with  the  relationship 

5  of  one  mother  and  one  child,  who  is  presumably  one  of  several  in  a  family- 

6  rich-in-ohildren  felne  kinderreiche  Famllle). 

7  A  recurrent  image  of  the  relationship  of  German  parent  and  child  is  that 

20 

6  of  the  gardener  and  the  plant.  Thus  stressing  the  inviolability  of  the 

9  child’s  own  personality,  Plattner  (1951)  writes: 

1C  As  little  as  we  oould  make  the  smallest  blade  of  grass  grow  if  wonderful 

II  powers  of  life  did  not  work  in  it  without  our  actions,  as  littlo  as  we 

12  can  turn  grass  into  weed,  just  as  little  can  we  form  our  children- 

13  We  are  gardeners,  not  gods.  (p.  65) 

14  And  elsewhere: 

15  Educators  are  not  to  be  compared  to  artists  but  to  gardeners  who,  with 

16  much  Vuowledge  and  experience  prepare  the  ground  and  protect  frx:  harr.„ 

17  tut  for  the  rest  must  patiently  wait  to  see  how  their  plants  develop 

18  of  their  own  aooord  according  to  their  own  rules  of  growth  ...  Our  cure 

19  ahould  not  lead  to  overfeeding,  and  the  protective  hed^e  around  th© 

20  paradise  of  ohildhood  must  not  turn  into  a  hothouse.  (pp„  162-163) 

21  Or  Hotter  (1947a),  urging  parents  not  to  put  off  education  until  some  lator 

22  time,  but  to  begin  with  the  youuto  infant,  writes: 

23  This  putting  off  is  just  as  nonsensical  as  if  a  gardener  were  to  wait 

24  with  the  care,  for  instanoe  the  watering,  of  a  bed  which  he  has  sown 

25  until  th©  plants  growing  out  of  the  seed  had  broken  through  the  earth 

26  or  until  the  plant’s  buds  and  leaves  were  clearly  recognisable,  (pp.  5-6 

27  Or  Seelaasn  (1952)  asks: 

28  Ifhat  about  vulnerability  to  soduotion  (Verfuhrberkelt)?  lust  not 

29  the  ground  cn  whioh  the  seed  of  seduction  falls  be  specially  prepared 

30  is  advanoe  ...7  (p.  175) 

31  20*  For  a  discussion  of  the  English  version  of  this  image,  cf.  Head, 

32  1949j  for  a  discussion  of  the  French  version,  of.  Metraux  and  Mead,  1955. 


I 


Ch.  Edo  “18<= 


1  Sometime*  the  ohild  as  a  whole  is  likened  to  a  plant  (as  in  the  first  two 

2  examples  and,  more  doubtfully,  in  the  next),  but  at  other  times  the  child 

f 

3  is  rather  the  oontainer  in  whioh  plants  grow  and  the  plants  themselves  are 

4  character  traits,  some  of  whioh  are  inborn  in  the  child  (Keira  —  sprout  -» 

5  is  sometimes  used  as  an  image  for  these)  and  some  of  which  are  sown* 

6  Thus  Plattner  (from  whose  writing  the  images  of  the  child  as  a  total 

7  plant  are  taken)  writes i 

8  He  {_  a  little  boy J  without  knowing  it,  was  himself  unhappy  about 

9  the  weed  [_  of  envy  and  jealousy _/  which  had  grown  in  his  heart,  (p*  90) 

10  Or  i 

11 
12 
15 

14 

15  Ort 

16 
17 
16 

19 

20  Ors 

21  Pride  holds  down  the  underbrush  of  vanity  and  preparae  the  gravcjd  on 

22  whioh  the  love  of  truth  can  grow.  Cp»  125) 

23  And  sometimes  the  plant  altera  itB  quality  as  it  grows.  Tnus  fl  *  ttfier  tiVi'.o m 

24  about  education  for  truthfulness! 

25  Everything  that  helpa  the  healthy  thriving  of  the  child,  he?. a".  prngf.r» 

26  the  ground  on  which  later  the  love  of  truth  can  grow*  It  i.-  y>o .rticularly 

£7  important  not  to  damage  the  little  child1 6  pride,  for  the  tove  of  truth 

26  la  nourished  by  pride  ...  proud  people  without  any  rduca *i  .rdf  lntnat?.oa 

29  spread  around  them  an  air  in  -which  lova  of  truth  car,  r  n  -nc' 

30  What  ootnos  to  life  under  their  protecting  hands  is  the  spark  of  the 

31  oourage  of  oenviotion  (Beksanermut)  ...  This  vyrk,  in  pioneering  ueopie, 

52  becomes  a  flame  which  nothing,  not  even  dsath  ard  torture  :'.n  a  -jal 

33  or  in  a  symbolic  sense  can  extinguish*  (p  133; 


In  early  childhood  the  ground  is  prepared  on  which  later  the  riches  of 
the  spirit  oan  unfold  ...  Hot  on  what  we  say  but  muoh  more  on  what  w? 
are  does  it  depend  whether  the  roots  of  belief  in  God  roach  dc:.n  into 
the  dreamlike  experience  of  earliest  childhood,  (o,  155) 


Chly  tfien  we  sense  that  our  ohild  is  moved,  that  it  is  opening  the 
little  door  of  its  heart  and  is  listening  to  our  words  with  all  its 
senses,  only  in  suoh  moments  oan  we  lay  seeds  in  tho  childish  heart 
whioh  later  perhaps  will  grow.  (p.  105) 


■;  Hrr®  the  child  appears  to  be  the  container  and  the  ground  in  %-hioJ  r.  plant 
(the  levs  of  truth)  will  grow  vhioh,  as  it  flower3,  becomes  r.  “1;;-], 

3  Another  linage  which  is  associated  with  childhood  and  growth  is  that 

4-  of  the  step  or  stage  (Stufe).  In  contrast  to  the  image  of  the  plant  which 

5  can  thrive  or  be  stunted,  can  be  implanted  or  uprooted,  pine  away  in 

6  artificial  light  or  respond  to  the  natural  light  of  the  sun,  the  image  of 

7  stops  is  an  entirely  —  or  almost  entirely  —  mechanical  one*  According  to 

0  idoas  to  which  this  image  is  related  the  ohild  inevitably  goes  through  a 

9  aeries  of  stages  of  growth  whioh  are  independent  of  experience  though 

10  the  child’s  character  depends  on  how  it  is  treated  at  each  nta  ;c„  shat  use 

11  io  made  of  the  particular  stage  of  growth. 

12  A  third  image  is  that  of  unrolling,  unfolding,  or  of  externalizing: 

21 

13  the  common  term  for  development  (maturation)  is  entwlckeln  whioh.  literally, 

14  means  to  unroll  (but  is  also  used  in  photography  to  refer  to  the  development 
16  of  a  film)j  related  terms  are  entfalten  (to  unfold  or  develop)  and  enthullen 

16  (to  unveil,  to  reveal).  Later  development  may  be  referred  to  no  ausbauan 

17  (building  .vit)  or  ausbllden  (to  fora  further)  —  whioh  involve  the  Idas  of 

18  improving  upon  something  whioh  already  haa  a  formj  it  lu  this  that  leads  to 

19  Bjldung  and  here  (av  in  other  images  that  may  involve  instructing )  uhe 

20  emphasis  ic  xo^e  cm  formation  or  on  impressing  fora  on  the  learner.  The 

21  image  of  the  step#  or  stages  is  one  of  automatic  growth)  the  image  of 

22  development  is  one  of  revelation  of  existing  quail tiee.  That*  two  are  ootamonly 

23  used  in  close  oatjunotion  with  the  plant  image  ~  eo  that  we  are  given  a  total 


24  21.  It  i a  not  inappropriate  to  recall  here  ’'-hat  one  term  for  the  young 

26  infant  ia  daa  Wlokelklnd  (the  ehlld  rolled  up  in  ice  twaddling  clothea). 


isrc.^s  (cr,e  ni ;rht  rather  sey  mosaic,  cincc  the  combined  imagoe  c  "a,  :n  fi-vj,, 

Z  incongruous;  of  the  child  as  being  bom  with  certain  predispositions  i'Anlugon} 

£  and  innate  qualities  (Seim  —  sprout  is  sometimes  used  for  thcso),  ao  having 

4  to  go  through  ste^s  or  stages  of  growth  (Stufen)  which  are  predetermined,,  in 

5  the  course  of  which  there  is  a  process  of  opening  up,  of  revealing  (EntwicV  .'Kg 

S  and  during  whioh  the  parents  work  on  the  ohild  --  preparing  the  g-ourd. 

7  f catering  some  qualities,  implanting  some  qualities,  removing  ©r.d  uprooting 

G  others  whioh  may  be  innate  or  implanted,  even  creating  ground  ( a ■ g.  the  ground 

9  of  personal  relationships)  in  n*i ioh  roots  oan  take  hold  and  grow  no  that 

10  it  will  reach  a  kind  of  ripsness  at  eaoh  stage  and,  finally,  the  ripeness 

11  that  i3  adulthood.  The  natural  and  the  mechanical  images  of  growth  aro,.  in 

12  fart,  combined  in  the  image  of  ripeness,  i.e.  the  ohild  who  is  ri r,o  to  go  up 

13  the  next  step;  the  child  mho  is  premturely  ripe  (fruhreif)  who  has  emotions 

14  and  ideas  and  experiences  vhich  it  cannot  handle  adequately  because  Jt  ia 

15  as  yet  at  too  early  a  stage.  One  stage  in  growth  is  referred  to  as  die 

IG  Raifejahren  —  early  adolescence,  the  years  in  1*1  ich  the  child  is  coming  to 

17  sexual  maturity.  The  most  significant  point  about  all  this  ia  thet  although 

22 

lft  parents  as  educators  cannot  alter  the  qualities  with  idiich  a  ohild  is  born 

19  and  eaoh  ohild  differs  from  the  next  in  the  combination  of  qualities,  lu# 

20  character  is  formed  under  their  guiding  hand  —  idiat  will  be  revealed,,  what 

21  will  develop,  depends  upon  the  way  in  rrfiich  they  oare  for  the  plant,  r.jt 

22  22,  This  is  somewhat  doubtful  slnoe  some  qualities  seem  to  be  implanted 

23  in  the  course  of  development  and  the  groimd  may  be  prepared  for  them  \a. 

24  advance.  The  glass  splinter  in  the  story  of  the  loe  Queen  hen  the  saws  effect 

26  of  change  of  oharaoter.  And,  at  another  level,  see  in  "German  Chi  .dree’ a 

26  Stories*  the  plot  versions  where  s  change  in  eharaoter  in  s  ohild  follows 

27  upon  one  aot  of  an  adult  —  when  the  i'dult  returns  good  for  evil. 


C-ii  „  FA  „ 
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1  during  the  stages  of  growth  to  stunt  or  foster  the  qualities  inhorr-rjt  la  or 

2  implanted  in  the  ohild.  Thus  the  child  is  piotured  as  having  potentlali Liee  - 

23 

3  but  those  can  be  realised  only  as  the  adult  aots  upon  the  child., 

4  There  are  several  themes  that  interweave  in  the  ohild  oare  litcraturct 

5  (1)  the  child  must  learn  to  obey  so  that  it  is  able  to  fulfill  ths.  tasks  oat 

6  by  life  and  can  be  trusted  to  be  alone  without  endangering  itself;  this 

7  obedience  must  become  implioit  and  automatic j  (2)  the  child  must  loam  to 

8  become  autonomous  so  that  it  oan  face  life  independently  of  ethers  and  also 

9  can  enter  into  relationships  with  others  and  so  that  it  can  meet  the  trials 

10  of  life;  (3)  the  ohild  must  develop  a  sense  of  Itself  but  at  the  saris  time 

11  must  never  become  aware  of  itself  as  the  center  of  attention;  and  (4)  the 

12  child  must  be  loved  and  proteoted  frost  various  kinds  of  danger  but  at  the 

13  same  time  it  must  not  be  spoiled  or  weakened  by  n  overfeed  in  g*  of  terdemeea, 

14  cr  by  over  protection  fro«  reality  —  leat  it  beocme  helpless  and/or  frihreif  -• 

15  or  by  too  groat  demands  or  by  toe  few  deaanda  on  ite  growing  powers,  Each 

16  of  these  themes  plays  into  the  other, 

17  The  world  of  the  pre-school  child  is  sometimes  known  as  *tho  children's 
10  paradise*  (das  Klnderparadiet)  and  it  may  be  piotured  as  surrounded  by  a 

19  hedge  --  with  the  implication  that  the  parents  control  how  much  of  reality  is 

24 

20  let  in  fron  the  outside.  This  sense  of  security  in  an  encloeed  placa  is 


21  23.  For  another  example  of  the  gardener-plant  image  ;f  upbringing,  of, 

22  the  passage  from  Marlitt's  novel  Ooldelse  (written  in  the  1860s)  quoted  below 

23  in  Rally  Hoyt's  discussion  of  the  Cartsnlaube  novel. 

24  24.  Shall  children's  stories,  suoh  as  Sophie  Heinhslter's  Tanr.en walde 

25  Kindaratube  (The  Pine  Tret  Hurtery)  are  built  an  this  these.  Ths  gsrerel 

26  aaevaaptian  is  that  small  children  live  in  a  world  of  fantasy  out  of  which 

27  they  only  gradually  stove  towards  reality,  aud  that  their  reading  during  the 

28  earlier  period  —  or  the  stories  sost  meaningful  to  than  as  told  --  consists 

29  mainly  of  the  fairytale  variety.  In  this  oonneotim  it  is  worth  noting  that 

30  in  a  reoent  study  of  Berlin  school  children,  fairytales  (Mar  oh  an)  are  said 

31  to  aake  up  60)C  of  the  reading  natter  of  0  year  olds  (Haseloff,  1953). 
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\a  informants'  descriptions  of  a  happy  childhood*  r 
•c  >i’  she  -sort  ~oh organ  ('which  nay  be  translated  as  "secure'’  uc  ■. 

rrertTv*  <:C  non*-  unent  lacking  in  the  English  word ) «  The  lice’  of  £•  «• .. ’ 

•-hi ldho.i*«  is  to  keep  thi.o  paradise  a  happy  end  contented  one  and  ':'V 
tir.€  gradually  to  prepare  the  child  to  leave  it  when  it  goes  to  .-’.v: 

meets  reality  outside  the  home.  During  this  period  the  child  ohcu-*-.;  •;'. '-vly 
get  a  cense  of  itself  and  of  itself  as  a  member  of  a  group0  Abou-  i-h’.r, 

Ple.ttnsr  (1:131)  writes* 

The  way  in  which  this  first  fitting  in  of  the  ego  (dm  7  oh)  'rr.c: 
place  is  important  for  future  life.  If  the  little  one  j’.-a'U  1  : a  i  .  5 

of  whioh  it  is  first  brooming  ooneoious,  as  part  of  a  larger  V* ‘  i  -i 

which  it  knows  that  it  is  seoura  ( geborgen ) ,  in  that  it  r.j.-aivet-  <> 'r°x- 
it  needs  and  is  allowed  to  give  what  it  can.  and  bo  grerf.*,  tovri-v.  % 
personal  life  ( Eigen leben),  then  it  has  everything  r.eoeasary  for  v. 
ohildhocd  paradise,  (pY  111) 

In  order  to  become  part  of  the  'Sre*=groupn  the  little  child  -  when  it  get c 

out  of  its  crib  and  play  pen  —  should  not  be  kept  apart  from  tho  rose  of  t'"c 

family,  but  should  have  its  own  "play  comer"  in  the  room  where  Mother  is 

and  it  should  be  able  to  accompany  Mother  at  her  work  --  both  ss  e  f  orm  of 

companionable  play  and  as  a  way  of  gradually  learning  to  take  over  small 

25 

duties.  At  the  same  tins  it  is  necessary  for  the  child  to  learn  to  be  by 
itself  from  the  first  days  of  life  --  so  that  Mother  oan  safely  leave  it  without 


23  25.  So,  for  instance,  a  Ownman- trained  child  psychologist,  observing 

24  Anerioan  day  oare  oentera  during  World  War  II,  claimed  that  the  small  children 

25  in  them  were  "unhappy"  mainly  because  they  were  constantly  being  ctortained 

26  with  play  and  games  end  suggested  as  a  therapeutic  measure  that  they  be  allowed 

27  to  take  part  is  classing  up  and  oooking,  eto.,  which  would  make  the  day  oare 

28  oaoter  muoh  wore  "homelike**  for  them.  The  idea  that  the  small  child  should 

29  continually  fora  part  of  the  fanlly  group,  that  it  should  not  live  wholly  in 

30  the  nursery  (linderstube),  that  the  enoloeed  apaoe  in  ^iich  it  lives  should 

31  be  psychological  rather  than  aotual,  ie  e  definite  change  sir.oe  World  War  I 

32  in  middle  olaes  fan! lies. 


I  being  at  its  beck  and  oall  and  without  feeling  that  ;he  child  may  be  in 

?■  danger.  This  is  one  of  the  early  lessons  in  obedience  that  leads  to  autonomy? 

3  the  child  must  learn  co  be  able  to  b©  both  alone  and  completely  with  people. 

4  (Which  also  means  that  wh  m  the  adult  attends  to  the  child,  she  must  be 

5  "fully"  with  the  chil-  tut  that  the  adult  should  not  continually  "hover  over 

6  and  observe"  the  child  or  amuse  it  --  since  thiB  would  spoil  their  relationship 
?  and  make  the  child  demanding  and  dependent.)  As  a  first  step  in  this  direction,, 

8  mothers  are  urged  to  let  the  young  infant  "cry  it  out"  so  that  it  learns  to 

9  control  itself  and  also  to  enjoy  food  and  oompanionship  when  they  appoar0 

10  The  mother  may  bo  warned  that,  for  instanoe,  the  5-7  week  old  child  is 

II  naturally  a  "screamer"  —  beoause  of  the  many  new  impressions  impinging  on 

12  it  —  but  that  the  screaming  will  stop  of  its  own  accord  as  soon  bb  the  child 

13  "masters"  these  new  impressions,  providing  the  adult  is  able  to  endure  end 

14  wait  (Eetzer,  1947a,  p.  15).  In  this  wa>  the  parent,  now  as  later,  makes 

15  use  of  a  stage  of  growth  as  a  training  device  for  the  child.  Then  the  child 

IS  learn6  to  accept  companionship  and  care  at  specific  times  —  and,  for  the 

17  young  child,  the  care  should  always  be  given  by  the  same  person  who  dees  the 

18  same  things  at  the  same  times  in  the  same  way  (as  part  of  the  program  of 

19  training  by  habituation) j  this  is  regarded  as  essential  to  the  development 
2C  oi  trust,  on  which  the  parrot-child  relationship  and  especially  the  winning 

21  of  obedience  is  said  to  be  based* 

22  The  suooessful  training  of  the  child  depends  on  the  adult  being  orderly,, 

Z'i  consistent,  patient  (doing  the  same  thing  ever  and  over  until  the  chi’d  can 

24  take  ever  and  do  what  is  required  of  i<s  own  aocord),  and  quiet.  In  beginning 

25  this  training,  the  parrot  can  build  on  the  child's  own  inborn  need  for  order, 

26  So  Hetcer  (1947a)  writes* 


1  Ilia  beh-avicr  of  the  newborn  child  very  much  favors  habituation  to  a 

2  definite  orde-j  one  could  almost  say  that  the  child  obeys  thie  «5rderUne«e 

3  before  we  begin  our  upbringing  to  orderliness  end  that,  if  we  do  not 

4  insist  on  tho  maintenance  o.f  order  /  irea  a  schedule^/  in  the  first 

5  days  of  life,  we  take  it  out  of  this  /  natural _/  order  •««  It  in 

6  therefore  understandable  that  the  child  learns  to  accoronodato  itsalf 

7  quickly  to  the  order  we  prescribe  for  it  and  that,  there  where  -w* 

8  destroy  the  natural  order  through  irregularity,  the  child  is  brought 

9  out  of  order  oo  that  one  aucoeods  only  with  diffioulty  latar  in 

10  accustoming  it  to  regularity,,  (p.  14) 

).l  Thus  tho  infant,  in  its  first  stage  of  life,  is  prepared  by  tho  parent  to 

12  aooommodftte  itself  to  orderliness  (Ordnung)  and  regularity  (Ragalmusaigkolt ) 

13  and  to  tnist  and  enjoy  the  adult  by  whom  these  values  are  inculcated.. 

14  For  each  stage  of  development  there  arenas  expressed  in  tho  views  of 

15  the  German  experts*  (l)  things  that  oan  be  done  only  at  that  s tag®  —  or, 

16  rather,  that  oan  be  done  moat  easily  at  that  stage  but  only  with  difficulty 

17  later  on  (a.g.  habituation  to  systematic  regularity  ( Ordnung)  in  early 

18  infancy);  (2)  things  that  cannot  be  done  at  that  stage  (e„g,  attempting  to 

19  teaoh  a  child  of  less  than  18  months  by  words  alone  or  by  means  of  punishment); 

20  (3)  things  that  must  be  done  at  sane  stage  beocuse  a  later  stage  has  not  yet 

21  been  reaohed  (e.g.  linking  word  and  aetion  in  training  the  very  young  child 

22  because  it  does  not  yet  know  that  a  word  stands  for  an  aotion;  at  this  stage 

23  the  mother  must  bs  willing  to  repeat  each  command  on  many  occasions  (instead 

24  of  saying  something  once  and  expeoting  a  oorrect  reapeoea)  and  must  insist 

26  that  the  ohild  mat oh  word  and  action  so  that  the  ahild  will  become  habituated 

26  to  the  relationship  between  word  and  deed);  and  (4)  things  which  are  done  at 

27  e&oh  stage  to  prepare  the  ohild  for  stages  still  to  oame,  sometime a  in  the 

28  distant  future  (e.g.  the  parent  "prepares  the  ground"  —  for  the  love  of 

29  truth,  for  the  development  of  pride,  for  the  life  of  the  spirit,  for  endurr.noe 

30  —  long  before  theee  may  be  said  to  develop). 


■i  -;  .  -  £5«> 

I  In  learning  obedience  the  child  progresses  from  th©  first  more-- or- -lor;? 

?.  cwsive  stag©  in  which  it  learns  to  accept  proscribed  order,,  to  the  n»:xt 

G  stage  (up  to  about  16  months)  during  which  it  becomes  active  and  learns  to 

4  participate  In  actions  in  which  words  and  notions  are  repeated  over  and  ore.-, 

5  At  18  months  or  go*  the  child  begins  to  understand  the  moaning  of  command  j,  and 

8  ox'  "no"  but  cannot  y*t  be  expected  to  obey  prohibitions  (Verbote)  in  the 

7  absence  of  an  adult.  When  the  child  is  two,  it  can  carry  out  verbal  requests 

3  and  begin a  to  obey  prohibitions  of  its  own  accord  (aelbatatandlg).  Then  a 

9  series  of  thing3  begins  to  happens  The  child  says  to  itself  (as  its  mother 

10  has  said  innumerable  tines,  always  patiently  removing  the  child's  hand): 

II  "Knives  you  may  not  touch  "  --  and  it  leaves  the  knife  (or  the  cake  or  Xothsr’e 

12  colored  pins)  on  the  table.  It  becomes  possible  to  combine  a  series  of 

13  desired  actions  in  one  order,  i„e.  the  mother  sayst  "It  is  time  to  go  to  bed" 

14  --  and  the  child  begins  the  whole  series  of  activities  involved  in  "going  to 

15  bed"  without  having  to  be  told  to  do  each  one  of  them.  Consequently,  after 

18  a  time,  only  a  few  commands  are  neoessary  and  the  child  acta  without  realising 

17  that  it  is  being  obedient.  Contrasting  the  well  brought  up  and  the  badly 

18  brought  up  child,  Plattner  writesi 

19  So  with  increasing  age  the  single  order  more  and  more  takes  the  place 

20  of  many  specif io  demands.  An  obedient  ohild  Is  not  overburdened  with 

21  orders,  idiile  orders  and  prohibitions  fall  like  hail  on  other  children! 

22  "Leave  that  alone!"  --  "Tou  know  you  should  not  do  that!"  —  "Sit 

23  properly  at  table!"  ••  The  obedient  ohild  sits  properly  without  thinking 

24  about  it  and  without  even  knowing  that  He  wes  once  told  to  do  itl  T p,  12 ) 

25  Cfcedienoe,  whioh  the  child  has  begua  to  take  on  itself  et  two,  has  become 

26  automatic  and  the  single  command  starts  an  automatie  chain  reaction.  Commenting 

27  an  this,  Plattner  looks  forward  to  the  futures 
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flith  this  upbringing  at  a  later  age,  when  will  and  consoiouen-p^. 
fully  developed  ( entfaltet),  a  simple  and  friendly  wordB  for  instance,. 

"  Do  your  homo-work  ntlw7,i'  will  bo  obeyed,  taking  it  completely  for  granted, 
and  the  wish  to  play  more  will  be  overcome.  How  baautiful  the  life  of 
the  school  child  can  bo  if  we  have  laid  the  right  foundation  ir  the 
small-child  agej  (p,  12) 


7  This  kind  of  automatic  obedience  can  be  furthered  if,  instead  of  thwarting 


6  the  small  child  who  wants  a  forbidden  object,  the  mother  encourages  the  child 

9  to  do  what  the  mother  herself  would  do  (e.g.  lets  the  child  put  the  pretty 

10  pins  out  of  sight  and  temptation), 

11  There  is,  moreover,  a  characteristic  of  the  two  to  three  year  old  child 


12  that  helps  the  parent  to  teach  it  obedience  --  this  is  the  pedantry  of  the 

13  child  iteelf.  At  this  age  it  is  recognised  that  the  child  itself  has  a  need 

14  for  having  everything  exactly  as  it  rfiould  be  and  that  it  is  disturbed  by 

15  what  is  ohanged  or  unusual,  blowing  haw  things  should  be*  the  child  of  itti 

16  own  aocord  takss  over  the  task  of  seeing  that  they  are  kept  as  they  should 

17  be„  So  Plattner  (1951)  writest 

18  Ohe  oan  observe  in  two  and  throe  year  olds  a  readiness  for  obedienoe 

19  that  is  almost  unbelievable  to  an  adult  —  a  minute  (peinlioh  -=  which 

20  means  mainly  "painful”)  exactness,  a  peculiar  longing  for'  ooriformity 

21  (Oesetsmfesslgkeit)  which  takss  amiss  every  deviation  from  the  i*ule„ 

22  Little  children  will  fly  into  a  delioious  rage  (kostliohe  Batru stung) 

23  if  one  of  a  row  of  drawers  is  not  entirely  closed  or  if  the  usual 

24  places  at  table  are  changed  or  if  indeed  any  change  is  made  from  a  rule 

25  which  has  once  been  made,  "But  you  eala  ..."  they  say  reproachfully. 

26  This  peculiar  childish  pedantry  makes  it  possible  to  aooustom  the 

27  small  child  to  partioular  rules  which  give  finmess  and  order  to  everyday 

28  life.  (pp.  10-11) 

29  Thus  a  stage  which  is  regarded  by  Americans  as  an  especially  difficult  one 

30  to  get  through  comfortably,  is  given  very  positive  and  constructive  meaning 

31  by  the  German  expert  who  is  so  majorly  concerned  with  the  problem  of  how 

32  the  ohild  itself  is  to  take  over  the  task  of  enforoing  good  behavior  in 
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2  At  three,  when  the  child  knows  what  it  may  and  may  not  do,  when  it  is 

3  able  to  obey  of  its  own  accord,  then  it  must  be  punished  if  it  ic  disobedient, 

4  Punishment  should  not  be  revenge,  but  a  help.  Thus,  Plattner  writes s 

5  Everything  has  to  be  learned.  Therefore  the  child  has  a  right  to  make 

6  mistakes  and  a  right  to  punishment  which  helps  it  to  overcome  mistakes, 

7  (p.  52) 

8  Punishment  must  follow  every  misdeed  —  even  if  the  child  has  hurt 

9  itself  in  committing  it  (ePg.  when  it  has  burned  itself  on  the  hot  stove)* 

10  the  child  must  loam  that  disobedience  is  followed  by  punishment  -  and  injury 

11  does  not  have  this  effect,,  What  it  must  learn  is  to  be  obedient,  otherwise 

12  in  later  life  it  will  not  have  aohieved  self-oontrol  and  will  come  to  certain 

13  grief,  as  in  an  example  given  by  Plattneri 

14  Some  years  later  the  young  person  will  test  the  ice  and  will  himself 

15  know  that  he  must  not  go  on  it  if  it  is  not  strong  enough.  If  ho  has 

16  learned  as  a  child  to  obey,  he  will  now  obey  Mb  own  insighc,  But  if 

17  he  was  disobedient  and  obeyed  only  when  he  was  watohed  and  forced  to 

18  do  so,  if  he  hac  never  learned  to  overcome  a  forbidden  desire  of  his 

IS  own  accord,  then  he  will  walk  on  the  ice  and  break  through  it  ( pc  44) 

20  Neither  threats  nor  promises  of  reward  are  regarded  as  useful  in  teaching 

21  or  obtaining  obeiienoe.  Rewards  distract  the  attention  of  the  child  -  after 

22  a  while  it  becomes  '’accustomed"  to  them,  will  not  do  anything  without  reward, 

23  and  the  child  turns  into  a  "cool  ealoulator  who  works  only  for  the  sake  of 

24  the  reward"  (Hetzer,  1947b,  p,  84).  Nor  should  the  child  be  reesonoa  with 


25  26.  It  is  not  olear  in  these  books  whether  this  pedantic  stage  precedes 

26  that  of  the  stubbornness  period  (see  below)  or  is  another  aspeot  of  it.  It 

27  is  worth  noting  also  that  the  three  ^a r  old  has  progressed  to  the  stage  of 

28  being  able  to  oarry  out  repetitive  tasks  (e<- g,  setting  the  table,  watering 

29  the  plants)  and  should  therefore  be  given  small  household  duties  for  which  it 

30  has  responsibility.  Thus  another  use  is  nade  of  the  ohild'a  pedantry* 
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in  advano ®>  the  child's  "Why?"  is  simply  a  *ray  of  getting  around  doing  ns 
Z  it  is  told.  What  it  should  leam  is;  first  obey,  then  you  will  find  out  why 

3  it  was  necessary  ~  knowing  why  is  the  oomsequenoe,  not  the  oauaa  of  doing 

4  something  (?lattner(.  pp„  16-18).  Through  simple  commands,  through  helpful 

5  punishment,,  the  child  learns  not  that  obedience  is  a  matter  of  ^unless”  or 

6  "because”  or  ”so  that"  but  that  it  is  something  self-evident  ( eelbs 

7  verstandllch).  "Self-evident”  here  means  a  lack  of  consciousness ;  the  oMld 

8  has  so  internalized  the  oomands  and  the  idea  of  obedience  before  it  hae 

9  developed  self-consciousness  that,  ideally,  it  does  not  even  know  there  is 

10  a  problem  involved. 

11  Obedience,  it  is  clear,  is  quite  impersonal,  thovgh  it  Is  built  on 

12  trust  in  the  adult.  In  keeping  with  this  conception,  it  is  best  to  give 

13  orders  and  directions  quite  "impersonally"*  "(kie  doesn't  do  such  a  thing” 

14  (So  was  maoht  man  nioht)  or  "Who  opens  the  door,  must  close  it"  (Wor  die 

-  2?  :  “~ 

15  Tiir  aufmaoht,  maoht  sie  auoh  zu).  But  more  important,  the  parent  must 

16  treat  her  own  word  "like  one  of  the  Comnandments"  or  "like  a  law  of  Nature”; 

17  she  must  never  break  her  word,  change  her  mind,  make  an  exception,  or  make  a 

18  mistake  which  must  be  oorreoted  by  a  change  of  order.  For  if  the  parent 

19  makes  a  single  exception,  takes  her  word  back  only  once,  is  caught  out  in 

20  one  mistake  die  risks  that  the  child  will  get  the  idea  first  that  it  can 

21  get  its  own  way  by  begging  or  fighting  or  stubbornly  resisting  (i.e.  thai. 

22  27.  This  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  "life” 

23  whlah  sets  ths  tasks,  tests  the  performance,  rewards  or  punishes.  Both 

24  the  mover  and  the  nored  aot  for  impersonal  reasons.  Contrast  to  this,  however, 

25  the  extremely  personal  involvesent  of  parent  and  child  as  pictured  by  children 

26  in  their  own  stories  (of.  "Analysis  of  Oerman  Children's  Stories  ...”  below). 


29 


1  it  oan  bo  stronger  than  the  parent),  and  second  that  the  adult,  in  raa’ring 

23 

2  dojnftnds,  is  acting  out  of  shocr  arbitrariness  or  caprice  (Wii  iktir  )  and 

3  the  child  will  then  beo'orae  resistant,  It  is  apparent  that  the  "law  of  nature" 

4  definition  of  a  command  is  lost  as  soon  as  a  personal  relationship  between 

29 

5  actor  and  acted^upan  becomes  a  basis  for  aotion, 

G  Education  in  obedience  for  the  small  child  (pre-sohool  child)  and  school 

7  child  has  as  one  of  its  goals  the  taking  over  of  this  same  task  —  or  at 

3  least  in  some  measure  —  by  the  adolescent.  Thus,  describing  the  developmental 

S  changes  that  take  plaoe  in  adoleseenoe, Sprayer  (1951)  writes: 

10  The  deeper  the  glimpses  (Blioke)  into  own  self  become,  the  more  frequent 

11  is  self- judgment  (Selbatbeurtel lung),  and  in  self- judgment  bIbo  lie? 

12  ee lf-aducatTon  TSel^sterziehung).  In  few  yorng  people  does  the  belief 

13  in  their  own  accomplishment  (yertigkeit )  go  8o  far  that  they  themselves 

14  have  the  opinion  that  they  do  not  need  any  more  upbringing  (Erzlehung). 

16  But  their  relationship  to  upbringing  is  different  from  that  of  the  ohild 

16  in  that  they  themselves  begin  to  ohoose  vhat  effeot  an  oduoatlonal 

17  influenoe  should  have  upon  them.  As  soon  as  this  selectivity  is  paired 

18  with  self-discipline  (Selbatsucht)  and  conscious  work  on  own  character, 

19  education  by  outsiders'  (Pr'emderFiehung)  has  irrevocably  gone  over  into 

20  self-education,  Ho  miraole  oan  make  intentional  educational  measures 

21  have  an  effeot  on  the  youth  if  he  does  not  will  it  himself.  Therefore 

22  upbringing  during  this  stage  oonsists  basically  in  waking  the  will 

23  for  self-education  (Selbstersiehungswlllen).  (pp.  T8T-162) 

24  In  a  word,  the  adoleaoent's  own  will  la  to  be  plaoed  at  the  service  of  further 

25  education  of  the  self:  when  the  adolescent  oan  "ohoose1*  what  effeot  measures 


26  28.  Willkur  has  a  double  meaning,  both  Involving  the  idea  of  ohoioe; 

27  on  the  one  hand,  it  can  have  the  sense  of  free  ohoioe  and  option  (handeln 

28  Sie  naoh  lhrer  Willkur  —  aot  aooording  to  your  own  discretion)  and,  on  the 

29  other  Kind,  it  oan  have  the  sense  of  arbitrariness  and  deapoticm. 

30  29.  Oermans  may  adopt  the  intermediate  position  of  asking  one  to  do 

31  something  for  the  sake  of  a  third  person,  e.g.  as  small  children  are  fed, 

32  spoon  by  spoon  "one  for  Grandmother,  one  for  Grandfather,  one  for  Uncle  Hans," 

35  etc.  Or  a  member  of  a  family  may  put  pressure  an  another  one  to  aot  in  a 

34  particular  way  "for  the  take  of  the  family"  —  or  "Father,"  or  "Grandfather," 

35  etc.  2a  contrast,  friendship  is  an  intensively  personal  relationship  — 

36  but  friends  ought  never  judge  each  other's  actions. 
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x  '.nken  by  others  are  to  have  on  him,  he  must  be  brought  to  'Vill*  the  correct 

2  ones  and  to  work  with  "aelf-=di6ciplineiv  and  "consciousness"  era  bis  own 

,3  character.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  adolescent  is  —  among  other  things 

i  — .  being  prepared  to  beoocne  the  self -educating  educator. 

5  With  the  o.dolesoent,  the  rules  and  oomnands  and  prohibitions  may  bo 

6  just  as  impersonal,  but  success  depends  upon  a  subtle  alteration  in  the 

7  relationship  between  the  two  people  involved,  for  then,  in  order  to  win  and 

8  keep  the  confidence  of  the  adolescent  and  to  urge  him  on  to  self ---education, 

3  it  is  necessary  —  youth  guidance  writers  say  —  for  the  adult  to  adopt  a 

10  genuinely  "frank”  and  "open"  and  "oomradely"  attitude;  success  deponds  not 

11  an  altering  the  expectations  about  what  must  be  done,  but  on  taking  aeoovmt 

12  of  the  lessened  distance  between  the  two  people.  This  seems  to  be  related 

13  in  part  to  the  recognition  that.  Wills  adults  can  easily  see  through  a 

30 

14  email  ohild  {and  so  know  what  is  going  on),  the  adolesoent  is  able  to 

15  keep  aeorets  (and  so  the  adult  will  not  know  wha  is  going  an  and  may  make 

16  mistakea  unless  the  ohild  is  encouraged  to  ccnfide  in  the  adult);  in  part  it 

17  is  related  to  the  fact  that  the  adolesoent  has  achieved  a  measure  of 

« i 

18  independence  (Selbstandlgkeit)  and  so  acts  out  of  personal  choice. 


19  30.  Actually,  the  child's  ability  to  have  a  seoret,  private  life  is  said 

20  to  begin  muoh  earlier  than  adolescence.  So,  for  lnstanos,  in  discussing  the 

21  development  of  the  ohilil  of  five  and  six  and  the  differences  in  this  period 
2Z  from  the  one  preceding  the  stubbornness  period,  Hetser  (1947a)  writesi 

23  The  behavior  of  the  ohild  towards  the  adult  is  no  longer  as  simple 

24  and  uncomplicated  as  befors  the  third  year.  The  six  year  old  already 

26  has  its  own  up  rid,  about  whioh  the  mother,  even  if  she  'is  always  With 

26  her  ohild,  knows” nothing.  What  is  going  on  in  the  ohild,  one  oan  only 

27  oonjeoture  f vermuten).  The  ohild  now  also  beoomes  able  to  fool  others* 

28  The  first  examples  ‘of  hiding  things  and  of  telling  lies  come  now.  (p.  45) 

29  So  the  pre-sohool  ohild,  in  its  newfomd  ability  to  have  a  life  of  its  own, 

30  seems  to  prefigure  the  adolesoent  in  keeping  this  a  seoret  life  and  in  making 

31  a  wrong  use  of  its  new  power. 


Dicing  the  whole  time  that  the  oh  116  is  learning  ol<ccb.en-:%  hr  is  also 
Z  getting  training  in  self-reliance  and  personal  autonomy,  ih  1 ;  1-*  ho* .U'-'tid 
to  begin  when  the  infant  aocepte  the  fact  thatrtcrying  aocaapliehor  rothi:^-"' 

4  But  true  training  in  autonomy  begins  when  the  child  is  able  to  u  ra  anwind 

5  -»  when  it  begins  to  walk.  Then  it  becomes  very  essential  that  parent::  allow 
o  the  child  to  experiment  with  and  praotioe  using  its  own  body.  The  child  the-;;. 

?  must  not  be  "anxiously  protected,"  for,  as  Hetzer  (1947a)  says; 

8  The  child  must  beoorae  clever  through  the  harm  that  ocmeu  to  (Schadon). 

9  that  ic,  one  oraaother  accident  (e.g„  falling  down)  is  an  vs..:  voidable 

10  necessity,  (p,  28) 

11  And  Plattner  (1961)  writes; 

12  ,0,  without  bruises  and  scratches  no  child  can  become  a  real  perron 

13  What  the  mother  forbids  /  in  regard  to  physical  experimentation j  cot 

14  of  anxiety,  an  inborn  pressure  farces  the  child  to  do  to  tort  out  its 

15  powers.  The  order  given  by  the  forward -driving  will  to  life  la  stronger 

16  than  the  mother’s  prohibition.  With  such  prohibitions  one  drives  the 

17  child  to  disobedience,  (p.  31) 

18  But  not  only  is  the  child  driven  to  disobedience.  If  the  mother  docs  thing:) 

19  for  the  child  which  it  can  very  well  do  for  itself ,  the  child  turns  into  a 

20  helpless  sissy  (Mutters bhnohen  —Mother’s  littlo  son)  who  tyrannise:,  its 

21  parents;  nAs  long  as  it  ’cannot*  the  mother  must1*  is  the  conclusion  reached 

22  by  the  protected  and  fearful  child.  And  so,  through  helpless  dspe:idonco( 

23  the  child  oompels  the  parents  to  continue  their  personal  oars  sod  supervision,- 

24  and  then  the  way  to  independence  must  later  be  "battled  with  endless  effort." 

25  The  child  who,  on  the  oontrary,  is  allowed  to  experiment  with  jumping 

26  and  running  and  climbing  and  who  learns  to  take  no  notice  of  the  painful 

27  incidents  that  are  part  of  the  prooess  is  also  prs pared  to  faoe  the  difficulties 

28  of  life  and  master  them.  Concerning  ohysioal  pain,  an  expert  said  to  her  own 

29  ohild  who  had  a  toothache  (Plattner,  1961  )i 
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"in  all  growth  there  are  difficulties  to  overcome.  Also  wish  you 
children  grew  in  ae  and  I  bore  you,  I  had  to  bear  hardships  and  pr.i&e 
Z  just  as  you  do  r>ow  beo&uae  you  are  getting  a  new  tooth.  Put  a 

4  result  1  had  you.  Don't  you  want  to  have  children  sunatime  too? 

3  The  tooth  io  a  good  preparatory  exercise  (Voruhung)  for  getting  through 

5  ouch  a  p^.iiin”  fp0  75) 

?  aignifiomt  point  ia  that  congruence  between  types  of  expsrier.ee  ie 

8  establish od  not  through  overt  likeness  of  oentent  but  through  the  method 

9  used,  through  the  attitude  a  person  has  to  a  great  variety  of  experiences 
with  a  aingle,  general! ted  connecting  link  such  as  "pain," 

11  The  culmination  of  the  small-child  period  of  life  comes  when  the  child 

12  is  ready  to  go  to  school,  but  the  climax  of  this  period  comes  about  -o  midpoint 

13  when  the  child  is  two  and  one-half  to  three  years  old.1  Before  this  time  and 

■  / 

14  after  it,  the  ohild  is  easy  to  lead  (lenksam)  and  ready  to  lean,  but  at. 

15  midpoint  the  child  suddenly  becomes  ocnscious  of  its  self!  and  of  its  own  will 

1G  and,  for  about  six  months,  it  go®«  through  the  famous  stubbornness  phase 

17  C Trot t peri ode).  The  correot  handling  of  this  stage  is  important  rot  only 

18  for  the  whole  of  the  child's  life,  but  also  because  it  is  tho  first  of  two 

19  suoh  climaxes,  A  seoond  one  of  the  same  type  (though  with  different  content) 

20  takes  place  in  the  raidet  of  adolesoenoe0  Both  are  neoeseary  for  the  development 

21  of  will  and  pride  in  the  adult,  and  both  are  periods  of  difficulty  for  child 

22  and  responsible  adult 0  In  one  way,  the  ohild's  whole  previous  upbringing  is 

23  intended  to  get  it  through  this  stubbornness  phases  if  it  has  learned  to 

24  obey,  it  will  oentinue  to  think  that  obedienoe  is  natural  and  It  will  not 

25  exeroise  its  new  found  will  by  refusing  to  carry  out  ordinary  daily  activities, 

26  but  if  parents  have  to  use  foroe  in  tills  period  (beoause  they  have  put  off 

27  measures  of  education  needed  earlier)  then  there  will  be  "conflict  with  the 
26  world  aroiard  it  and  soenea  of  stubbonmeee"  (Trot men en  —  tantrum*),  Cto 


th=>  ot.no i  hend,  if  the  child  is  given  no  chance  to  exercise  i to  n*r  found 
2  eelftoarselausneae  end  will  —  end  for  this  it  must  have  achieved  somo  autnnoruv 
i  it  will  grew  up  ..nto  a  "weakwilled,  oharaoterless  person'*  (Hotter,  5947b, 

4  pp.  28  29),  After  the  stubbornness  period  has  died  out  (if  the  child  ie 

5  treated  oorreotly)  of  its  own  accord,  the  child  again  becomes  ready  to  loam 
S  from  others  and  oan  tsdertake  new  tasks. 

7  Consciousness  of  self  and  of  own  will  is  oentral  to  the  small  child’s 

8  life,  but  this  oansoiousneos  appears  rather  suddenly  and  —  after  a  brief  and 

9  stormy  period  —  dies  down,  to  rise  to  a  new  climax  in  the  middle  of  adolescence, 

10  The  ohild  is  bom  with  a  readiness  for  order  whioh  must  be  foetered  ir*  infancy 

11  and,  if  it  ia  well  brought  up,  it  has  a  new  kind  of  readiness  to  undertake 

12  tasks  (Aufgabenbewilligkeit)  when  it  is  "ripe"  to  go  to  sohool.  The  intermediate 

13  period  (2^  to  3  years)  of  self-will  is  a  stage  when  the  child  attempts  to 

14  act  on  lta  owr ,  to  set  its  own  goals  —  and  this,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 

15  valuable  characteristics  which  must  be  proteoted  and  which  oan  be  lost  if 

31 

IS  the  adult  attsmpts  to  "break  the  ohild' a  will,"  However,  parents  are  given 

17  little  instruction  in  how  to  make  constructive  use  of  the  period  for  children 

18  they  are  told  they  must  not  punish  the  ohild  "too  muoh"j  they  oust  only  see 

19  to  it  that  ordinary  rules  are  kept.  They  oust  be  willing  to  hold  off  and 

20  .jwait  —  they  will  be  able  to  take  up  the  task  of  upbringing  again  if  they 

21  are  patient!  "In  the  following  tint  of  wri  llingness -to- undertake- ta^ks  every- 

22  thing  oan  be  done  without  difficulty  that  oould  not  be  accomplished  durlcg 

31.  Perhaps  the  moet  oonaor  criticism  ms do  by  Gernmns  about  other 
Germans  as  educators  is  that  they  "break  the  ohild* s  will.”  It  is  also  one 
of  the  ao?t  longstanding  warnings  given*  Che  must  educate  the  ohild  without 
breaking  its  will. 


23 
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26 
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1  the  period  of  atubbomneee . n  (Eetzer,  1947a,  p„  83)  In  ocntraat,  the 

2  management  of  "Sturm  und  Drang"  —  of  tho  problems  and  diffioultiee  and 

3  bad  experiences  of  the  adolescent  period  of  self-will  —  is  one  of  the 

4  central  issues  of  some  writing  on  youth  guidance.  In  faot,  this  ollmax  of 

5  aelf-reoogniticn  and  striving  in  the  midst  of  the  period  of  "youth**  is  one 

6  of  the  climactic  points  of  the  whole  of  life  —  and  tho  earlier  "Trots perl ode" 


7  is  in  a  sense  merely  a  prefiguration. 

4  • 

8  Although  a  ohild  will  be  stunted  in  its  development  if  it  l&oks  attentive 
3  love ,  and  will  be  endangered  and  dangerous  If  it  is  neglected  ( vorwahrloat ) 

10  and  does  not  have  family  companionship,  and  will  turn  into  a  rebel  or  a 

11  sycophant  or  a  will-less  slave  if  too  great  demands  and  too  great  pressures 

12  are  put  upon  it  (especially  at  certain  periods  of  development),  the  greatest 

13  anxiety  seems  to  oenter  on  the  possibility  that  the  ohild  may  be  weakened 

id  and  spoiled  ,  may  be  made  fruhrelf  and  also  unsooial  through  over-attentiveness, 
15  overfeeding  (Uberfutterung)  of  foolish  affection,  overcarefulness,  etc.  For 
18  not  only  is  such  a  ohild  enfeebled  and  made  unable  to  exercise  solf- control 

17  or  to  subject  itsolf  to  guidance,  but  also  —  since  overfond  parents  are 

18  portrayed  as  wavering  people  who  first  give  in  to  everything  and  later  rue 

19  the  inevitable  results  --  the  ohild  has  no  basis  for  trust  in  people.  And, 

20  most  important,  where  so  much  attention  is  focused  on  one  person,  the 

21  child  gets  a  false  sense  of  its  own  importance  —  Sees  itself  at  the  oenter 


32.  For  other  examples  of  this  type  of  ollmax  structure  in  German 
oulture,  ofo  Wolfenstein  and  Lei tea  (1950). 
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r,f  the  conge,  fclio  sinecure  of  admiring  eyes  (and,  later  ocr]>e;xO(  *.!»<•  t 

character  ir*  a  drum  of  punishment  end  tragedy).  The  only  ohiia  5 of 

3  course,  considered  to  be  especially  endangered  by  the  too- lev  log  miseguoet] on 

■r  of  its  poseibly  doting  parents,  aunts  and  uncles  and  other  relatives  tnd.  * 

5  except  at  the  coat  of  a  long  and  painful  struggle,  it  may  never  bt  able  to 

33 

0  eohieve  independent  adulthood  or  to  find  a  plaoe  in  a  group  of  people. 

?  Giving  a  ohild,  especially  a  young  child,  too  great  a  sense  of  its  ora 


3  33.  In  addition  to  the  type  of  only  ohild  whose  adult  life  is  ruined 

3  by  its  parents'  "meaningless  and  immeasurable  spoiling,"  another  type  of 

10  situation  is  described  involving  an  only  ohild  who  —  if  it  is  a  boy  —  is 

11  predestined  to  became  a  homosexual  (Sohults,  1951) i 
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The  inability  to  love  —  can  also  manifest  itself  in  a  particular 
direction,  We  ahall  again  give  a  completely  simple  and  obvious  example* 
Everyone  knows  the  particular  type  of  woman  wh o  is  usually  haggard  and 
narrow-featured,  cool,  devoid  of  feeling,  calculating,  avaricious, 
untender,  domineering,  irritable,  uncommunicative  —  In  short  a  type 
who,  as  an  old  woman,  oould  be  regarded  as  a  "witch"...  (kily  one  type 
of  man  is  susceptible  to  these  women  as  long  as  they  are  still  young 
and  attractive.  These  are  the  men  vho,  in  the  Jargon  of  the  clinio, 
are  called  "little  rabbit  men"*  soft,  gentle,  shy,  big-eyed,  poorly 
endowed  by  Nature,  mostly  spiritually  not  very  independent,  but  orderly, 
conscientious,  passive  natures  ... 

Such  couples  never  have  more  than  one  ohild. _/  If  the  only  child 
is  a  boy,  it  grows  up  from  the  beginning  of  its  life  in  the*  following 
situation*  Mother  —  bad,  oold;  Father  —  soft,  gpod,  tender.  In  the 
earliest  period  of  development,  long  before  any  consoious  memory,  this 
child  has  had  the  experience  of  one  sex  as  good,  the  other  as  bad.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  that  every  person  develops  from  a  plantlike 
existenoe  of  ohildhood  through  a  childish  sexual  preoccupation  with  the 
self  and  a  youthful  preoooupatiai  with  others  of  the  same  sex  to  a 
full  person.  This  breakthrough  to  beooming  a  full  person  is  only 
possible  when  the  woman  becomes  for  the  man  something  worth  atrivlng  for, 
beoomes  a  goal  of  desire  (Sehneuoht).  This  is  not  the  oase  for  the  tyjjS 
of  ohild  pictured  here,  on  the  contrary.  The  image  of  the  woman,  the 
bad  mother,  is  deeply  bound  up  with  fear,  refusal,  hate,  opposition, 
stubbornness,  snd  so  on.  In  the  depths  of  the  unoonsoious  of  this  person 
there  will  be  no  inclination  to  break  out  of  the  homosexuality  of  the 
boyish  and  youthful  period  into  adult  life  with  its  responsibility. 
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individuality^-"  too  great  awareness  of  its  self  —  makes  i^pooeib'’-*  *-,a 

Integration  (Singljederucg)  first  into  the  family  and  later  into  nn j  other 

group  And,,  if  one  goal  of  family  upbringing  is  to  make  the  child  into  s 

who!®  parson,,  the  other  is  to  make  him  into  a  group  member.  Thus,  Seeimsrm 

(1952)  states  the  double  aspect  of  tne  human  being: 

The  human  being  is  e  unit  closed  in  himself  (a  aelf-containod  unit). 
But  over  and  above  that  ^  he  is _J  as  suoh  also  a  member  of  a  larger 
ooianunity.  "6 


S  To  propara  the  child  for  social  life,  it  behooves  parents  to  have  several 

10  children  (cine  Kinderreichefamille  is  the  phrase  for  the  ideal  family)-, 

11  And,  dividing  their  attention  among  all  the  children,  parents  mutt  learn  to 

12  moderate  their  demands,  to  remember  that  eaoh  child  is  different  from  each 

13  other  one  so  that  different  measures  must  be  used  for  each  to  obtain  the 


14  33,  (cant'd)  What  is  the  result?  When  the  child  of  such  a  couple  oonea 

15  into  the  period  of  youth  and  adulthood,  it  r ermine  bound  in  its  tender 

16  and  sexual  impulses  to  itself  and  to  its  own  sex  (tc  the  father);  we 

17  have  before  ue  a  homosexual,  (pp,  99-101) 

18  The  witoh-(  step-mother  and  the  indecisive  father  are  stock  characters  in 

ID  German  fairytales,  usually  in  tales  involving  two  daughter  figures,  one 

20  (step-daughter)  is  good  (like  her  dead  mother)  and  ia  rewarded  after  cany 

21  tribulations,  the  other  (witch's  daughter)  brings  destruction  upon  mother  ehq 

22  daughter*  Like  parent,  like  child  is  one  of  the  underlying  thomeB  of  these 

23  stories  an  also  cf  the  psychologist’s  imaginative  description.  This  description 

24  also  Is  an  expression  of  the  kind  of  anxiety  felt  about  discrepancies  between 

25  husband  and  wife, 

26  34.  A  difference  is  made  very  carefully  between  treating  each  child 

27  individually  in  tern*  of  its  erro  constitution  and  innate  qualities  tnd  giving 

28  any  child  too  great  conscious  awareness  of  itself  as  a  separate  individual, 

29  (But  the  two  aepcots  of  the  problem  of  individuality  are  dealt  with  separately, 

30  ao  i6  also  the  question  of  violating  or  wounding  the  child's  own  sense  of  its 

31  dignity  and  worth  by  laughing  at  it  or  in  any  way  belittling  its  achievements- ) 

32  35.  "Der  Henoch  iet  eine  in  sioh  gesohlossono  Slnhelt,  Aber  auaeerdem 

f*  S3  als  solche  nooh  ein  Oiled  einep  grbaseren  Oemoinsohaft.*  (p.  15) 
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1  desired  results,  and  to  control  their  expressions  of  fondr.oac  —  in  a  word, 

2  to  take  the  middle  oourse  of  exeotnese,  for  the  sake  of  their  children's 

3  character  development. 

-  '  ,-M 

C  Part  of  the  eduoation  in  social  life  oonsi6ts  in  playing  with  other 

6  children.  (This,  of  oourse,  is  considered  to  be  much  more  difficult  for 

6  the  only  child  than  for  the  child  with  siblings.)  Here  again  the  chile  is 

7  expeoted  to  learn  through  the  difficulties  that  occur >  Tho  following  ie 

fi  one  cf  the  kinds  of  example  given  about  what  can  go  wrong  ar.d  how  the  aothov 

S  should  act  (Plattner,  1951,  pp.  78-80) t 

50  Five  year  old  Karl  and  four  year  old  Frits  jointly  have  t 

11  tricycle.  Frit*  is  riding  on  it;  Karl  "wants  to  too."  Fritz  doesn't 

12  want  to  give  it  up.  Karl  tries  to  take  it  away.  So  neither  one  oan 

15  ride.  They  get  into  a  fight.  The  mother  hears  their  furious  howling 

14  and  acmes. 

55  She  judges  the  quarrel  aoeonling  to  the  immediate  situation  end 

16  insists  that  Karl  give  the  trioyole  to  Frit*,  because  Karl's  fury  and 

17  stubbornness  are  obvious^  Karl  fee^s  unjustly  treated,  because  Frits 

18  has  ridden  already.  Full  of  opposition  to  his  mother,  ho  determines 

19  to  get  baok  at  hia  brother.  Still  worse  is  the  little  devil  that  has 

‘20  awakened  in  Frits's  soul.  Be  did  not  let  Karl  ride  and  now  he  and  not 

21  the  stupid  Karl  is  riding  again.  Wasn't  it  sly  to  get  appearances 

22  on  his  side.  He  has  the  advantage  and  Karl  has  the  disadvantage.  Sow 

23  Mother  let  herself  be  fooled!  He  had  thought  she  knew  everything. 

24  In  spite  of  this  triumoh.  Frits  has  an  unoomfortable  feeling.  The 

25  pleasure  in  the  trioyole  is  spoiled  ... 

26  The  writer  then  supposes  that  the  mothor  gave  the  tricycle  to 

27  Karl,  and  indicates  that  this  would  have  had  equally  bad  results. jf 

20  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  mother  to  be  a  judge  but  to  be  the 

29  representative  (Vertreterin)  of  the  laws  of  life  ...  But  the  lan  of 

30  life  does  not  sayt  *1/  two  quarrel  the  one  who  is  right  gets  the 

31  advantage."  It  is  rathe ri  "If  two  quarrel,  both  have  disadvantage." 

32  This  disadvantage  even  the  small  ohild  should  feel.  Therefore  the 

33  mother  should  take  away  the  toy  about  which  they  were  quarreling  ... 

34  If  the  mother  aots  in  this  way  in  every  instance  of  a  quarrel  quietly  aa 

25  if  it  were  a  foregone  conclusion,  then  the  child  —  in  an  age  when 

36  intellectual  vaaderst ending  ia  still  impossible  --  grasps  how  foolish 

37  quarreling  ia. 
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I  Thus  children  who  have  Isamod  the  disadvantages  of  quarreling,,  of  envy  n  -d 
jealousy,  etc.  learn  the  advantages  of  getting  along  with  each  other „ 

3  Explicitly  —  but  more  often  by  implication  the  personal  desires  of  the 

4  individual  child  are  not  central,  but  rather  a  kind  of  imperscnaliced  ncoeaeity 

5  for  adjustment.  Selflessness  (whether  stated  positively  or  negatively  -  c.s? 

6  in  the  example  given)  is  a  necessary  part  of  sooial  life.  In  this  sense, 

7  life  as  a  member  of  a  group  though  it  is  pictured  as  half  of  tha  totality 

8  of  experience  --  is  tne  reverse  of  life  as  an  individual. 

9  In  one  cpeoifio  aspeot  of  education,,  experts  insist  that  parents  take 

10  the  initiative  in  instruction  as  well  as  upbringing  (i.e.  turn  instruction 

II  into  a  form  of  upbringing)  and  that  they  do  thiB  in  a  new  way.  Where „  even 

1Z  in  the  parents’  generation^ children  did  not  receive  formal  sexual  enlightenment 

13  until  they  were  given  an  explanation  (Aufklarung)  at  about  fourteen  years,, 

14  parents  are  now  urged  to  begin  sexual  education  with  the  first  questions 

15  asked  by  the  email  child,  so  that  they  will  have  a  oorreot  and  wholesome 

16  (instead  of  incorrect  and  dirty)  attitude  and  a  fund  of  correct  information 

17  by  the  time  they  beoome  adolescent.  Thus,  sexual  education,  from  being 

18  education  for  a  stage  of  life  to  be  given  at  that  stage  (an  obvious  impossibility., 

19  the  experts  agree)  is  to  be  turned  into  gradual  education  preparatory  to  a 

20  stage  of  life  — *  and,  of  course,  the  whole  of  adult  life.  But  more  than  this. 

21  the  sexual  education,  as  Seelmann  (1952,  p.  41)  writes,  "should  lead  the 

22  children  to  naturalness,  to  a  more  self  evident  attitude"  (will  die  Kinder 

23  nooh  our  wlsder  sur  HatUrllohkelt,  »u  eine  selbatverstandllohoren  Haltung), 

24  Here  again,  oorreot  eduoation  leads  to  behavior  whioh  is  automatically  oorreot 

25  and  "natural,* 

26  Qpb  of  the  mast  striking  gmieralisaticns  about  the  ohild  oere  and  youth 

27  guidanoe  literature  it  the  belief  that,  whatever  potentialities  for  good  and 
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1  ©vil  a  child  may  have  (and  parents  who  are  anxious  about  the  inef f ©o ti von© s »  of 

2  their  educational  measures  are  given  one  out  —  namely,  the  assurance  that  thors- 

3  lira  h  few  -<*  but  a  very  few  —  children  who  simply  are  bom  with  only  bad 

4  ohe  raotoristica )  the  good  potentialities  are  realized  only  insofar  at  they  <?.r, 

5  fastened  by  long  and  unremitting  guidance o  Bad  potentialities,  on  the  contrary, 

8  are  brought  to  life  by  single  events  -■=  otic  mistake,  one  omission,,  one  occasion 

7  neglected  is  auffioient  to  enoourage  a  "weed**  to  implant  itself  and  grow  in  th® 

8  child.  And  furthermore,  left  to  itself  the  child  almost  inevitably  will  make 

■3  the  wrong  choice,  the  foolish  decision,  indulge  in  some  reprehensible  activity^ 

36 

JO  At  the  same  time,  the  well  brought  up  child  is  oapable  of  self- education 

11  and  --  someti.ras  only  with  help,  to  be  sure  —  even  the  adult  who  has  been 

12  misguided  but  who  determines  to  do  better  by  a  child  oan  educate  himself  or 

13  herself  to  be  a  good  parent.  Consequently,  although  the  future  always  appears 

14  to  be  dependent  upon  the  past  -•  so  that  one  must  in  sane  way  make  up  for  the 

15  past  in  order  to  take  a  new  step  ahead  into  the  future  —  the  child  educators 

16  set  a  limit  upon  the  retracing  of  steps  neoessary  to  make  things  good  again 

17  (alles  wieder  gut  maohen)  in  their  optimistic  assurance  that  the  educator  can 

18  educate  himself,  that  parents  can  learn  how. to  beooroe  people  who  can  bring 

19  up  ohildren  itoo  oan  take  over  their  own  adult  self -education, 

20  36.  The  conception  of  "aelf-eduoation"  ( Selbetersiehung)  is  carried  over 

21  into  uoademio  life  nowadays,  as  one  finds  in  a  discussion  or  the  "educational 

22  responsibility  of  the  university"  by  Helmut  Thialioka  (1852),  the  reotor  of 

23  Tubingen  University,  in  the  oouree  of  idiloh  he  aayss 

24  The  dignity  of  aoadenlo  life  consists  not  in  making  the  yovcg  student 

25  the  objaot  of  any  kind  of  regimentation  but  rather  the  subjeot  of 

26  salf-eauoatlan  (Sslbstsrslshicg)  and  for  this  purpose  must  leave  a 

27  specs  for  personal  responsibility  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  risky 

28  experiment  that  the  young  parson  will  find  his  way  to  his  own  destiny 

29  (BoatisBBUOg)  or  will  fail  to  do  so.  If  eduoatian  (Srtiehung)  is  to  be 

30  discussed,  then  at  most  in  the  negative  sense  of  giving  an  opportunity 

31  for  self-eduoatlaa.  (p.  7) 
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XI.  GERMAN  CHARACTER  PORTRAITS:  A  VIEW  Of  THE: 

V/ORID  PRESENTED  IN  JUVENILE  FICTION 

1.  The  German  Family:  An  Analysis  Based  on  a  Study 
flrjuygnUa.  Stories  about  Home, a nq  School* 

—  Rhode  Metre ux 


I  Juvenile  fiction  presents  an  image  of  the  world  as  the 

Z  adult  writer  believes  and  intends  it  to  be  seen  by  his  youthful 


3  1.  This  analysis  of  the  world  of  the  family  as  It  la  presented 

4  by  adult  writers  to  young  German  readers  is  baaed  primarily  on  a 

5  study  of  selected  German  Juvenile  novels  written  between  1880  and 

6  1939 •  Most  of  the  stories  analysed  are  available  in  new  printings 

7  or  editions  prepared  elnoe  1945  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions ,  all 

8  were  aaleo ted  groan  book*  currently  available  on  booksellers’  shelves 

9  in  Germany 0  All  are  books  referred  to,  for  one  "reason  or  eaotfferiJ 

10  by  German  or  German  background  informants;  many  of  them  were  ro¬ 
ll  ferred  to  as  perennial  favorites  in  recent  reviews  of  Juvenile  fic- 

12  tlon  In  German  newspapers;  some  were  oited  as  examples  of  current 

13  favorites  in  a  recent  study  of  German  Juvenile  taste  in  reeding 

14  (Haseloff,  1953).  The  books  are,  then,  standard  books  by  popular 

15  authors,  the  oldest  of  which  (i.e.  the  books  by  Stinde,  Sapper, 

16  and  Haarbeck)  have  been  read  by  voung  readers  since  well  before 

17  World  War  I,  and  the  newer  ones  by  readers  wno  grew  up  during  the 

18  latter  part  of  the  Weimar  Republic  and  the  Nazi  regime  —  as  well 

19  as  in  the  present.  Haseloff  (JL953)  indioates  that  the  "young  girl’s 

20  book"  (i.e.  the  family  novel)  is  nowadays  read  by  younger  readers 

21  than  formerly,  reaching  the  height  of  ^ta  popularity  in  the  Berlin 

22  sample  studied  among  readers  11  and  12  years  old.  Others  (i.e.  the 

23  novels  of  KSIstner)  are  read  by  boys  as  well  as  girls  in  their  early 

24  *teena.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  three  novels  of  school  life 

25  (Speyer* e  Kampf  der  Tartia  and  Die  goldens  Horde  and  KSstner’a  Daa 

25  fllegende  Klaasenzimmer]  have  also  oe4n  included  as  well  as  one  nov- 

26  el  by  Kastner  whloh  combines  the  family  and  a  flight  into  pure  fant- 

27  asy  (perjl^lfai).  All  of  these  are  regarded  as  books  for  younger 
2S  *toen  age  readers,  i.e.  readers  under  18. 

29  Books  Intended  for  youpgar,  pre-adoleeoent  German  readers  are 

30  of  a  somewhat  different  type  epd,  although  one  or  two  may  be  re- 

31  ferred  to  here,  are  not  speolfloally  included  in  this  study.  It 

32  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  folk  and  fairy  tales  have  been  the  reo- 

32  ommended  reading  for  the  very  young  Jn' Oi^many  for  many  generations 

33  and  it  la  not  surprising  to  Hid  that  Certain  fairy  tale  themes 

34  (sometimes  in  Inverted  form)  re our  in  the  family  stories.  One  or 

35  two  of  these  also  will  be  referred  to  thpugh  they  dot  not  form  an 

36  integral  pert  of  this  analysis.  Novels  analyzed  speolfioally  for 

37  the  purpose  of  this  study  include  thoee  by  Beerbeok,  Kaetner,  Roob- 

38  ol,  Sapper,  Sohanz,  Soharrelmann,  SoAaoher,  Speyer,  Stinde,  Ury, 

39  Wildhagen,  and  Wuetmenn. (For  titles, "of.  bibliography.) 
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audience.  Th©  fantasy  world  so  presented  —  whether  it  be  aw  in- 

2  aginary  one  or  one  of  "every  day  reality"  ia  not  the  world  aa 

3  It  is  seen  by  children,  but  rather  an  interpretation  by  adults 

4  who  are  providing  models  for  children.  What  these  models  are, 

5  and  how  they  are  to  be  used  by  children,  varies  from  one  culture 

6  to  another,  as  does  the  attitude  of  writer  and  parent  and  child 

7  towards  fiotlon  as  a  conscious  or  unoonsolous  means  of  teaohing 

8  and  learning.  In  this  study  I  have  selected  for  analysis  one 

9  type  of  German  juvenile  fiotlon  whioh,  according  to  German  adults, 

» 

10  has  had  long  popularity  among  young  German  readers  -«•  tne  family 

11  novel  whioh  purports  to  be  an  account  of  "real  life"  as  it  is  ex- 

12  parlenoed  by  heroes  and  heroines  not  too  different  from  the  reed- 

13  ers  themselves,  For  the  most  part  these  Juvenile  novels  are  in- 

14  tended  —  explicitly  —  not  only  to  entertain  but  also  to  instruct 

15  their  youthful  readers  and  perhaps,  indirectly,  adults  as  well; 

16  some  of  them  —  especially  such  older  bboks  as  that  by  Stlnde  (Die 

17  Famllle  Buohhola)  and  those  by  Sapper  (Das  klelne  pummerle.  Die 

18  Famllie  Pfaf fling.  Warden  und  Wachssn)  —  are  intended  for  "family" 

19  reading.  Agnes  Sapper’s  books  are  so  described  on  a  recent  Jacket 

20  blurb:  4 

21  These  agreeable  stories  are  of  high  educational  value 

22  (eraleherlsohem  Wert) ;  may  they  continue  to  find  their 

23  way  Into  every  (Jena an  family. 

21  And  the  author  herself,  In  the  original  dedication  of  Die  Famllie 

25  ffaffling ,to  her  mother,  wrote: 

*  1  .  ;  > 

26  Youhave  shown  ua  what  a  bleasing  aooompanisa  through 

27  Ufa  those  people  who  have  grown  up  in  a  large  oirola 

28  of  brothers  and  slaters  and  in  pimple  circumstances 

29  under  the  inf luenoa  of  parents  who,  with  trust  in  God 


1  end  in  a  joyous  frame  of  mini,  have  understood  how  to 

2  do  without  the  things  that  were  denied  them.*..  I 

3  would  like  to  present  not  your  family  but  one  animated 

4  by  the  same  spirit  in  this  book  about  the  German  family 

5  [in  diesgm  3uoh  der  deutsohen  Famllle) . 

6  And  in  the  foreword  to  a  later  edition,  Sapper  hopes  that  this 


book  and  its  sequel  will  find  their  way  "to  all  those  who  have 
understanding  for  genuine  German  family  life,"  In  somewhat  the 
asme  mood  Schumacher  addresses  her  young  readers  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  Das  Turm-Engele: 

I  think  you  will  have  learned  one  thing  from  this  story  — 
that  true  happiness  does  not  consist  in  beauty,  riches 
and  a  life  without  worry  and  least  of  all  in  pretending 
to  be  more  than  one  is..  When  one  is  young  one  does  not 
believe  that  quite,  but  older  people  can  at  once  differ¬ 
entiate  between  genuine  and  ungenuine  (eohte  und  uceohta) 
people c 

So,  in  forewords  end  oonolusions  (as  well  as  in  the  course  of  t-h* 
stories )  the  authors  ensure  that  the  reader  will  Is ana  the  Its son 
which  the  3tory  implies  and,  on  occasion,  inolude  the  reader’s 


21  ciders  in  the  audience. 

22  For  the  most  part,  these  novels  present  highly  moral  and 

23  idealized  versions  of  family  life  and  of  the  problems  set  fox* 

24  and  solved  by  the  young  heroes  and  heroines  who  are  the  central 
23  figures  in  the  stories  and  whose  experiences  —  whether  at  some 

26  crucial  period  in  their  development  or  throughout  a  long  life  do- 

27  picted  from  early  childhood  to  late  grandparenthood  —  arc  cent* a 
22  to  the  plots.  The  ideal  of  family  life  changes  little  in  over 

pc-  fifty  years  of  storytelling,  but  the  earlier  versions  of  family 

30  life  (e.g.  the  storiea  of  the  Pfaf fling  family  and  of  Turm-Sngole 

31  and  the  Wildfang  aeriea)  differ  from  the  later  ones  (e.g-  the 

f- 
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stories  of  the  Neethiakohen  and  Trotzkopf  aeries)  in  the  explicit- 
ness  of  idealization  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  means  b?  which 
the  Ideal  life  is  to  be  attained,  and  (in  the  case  of  Kastner 
particularly)  in  the  recognition  of  fallibility.  Sapper,  in  the 
foreword  alreacly  quoted  (written  at  the  turn  of  the  oentury),  in¬ 
timates  that  the  ideal  German  Pfaf fling  family  had  a  basis  in  re¬ 
ality,  in  the  past  experience  of  the  author  herself.  Dry  plays 
between  fiction  and  reality  when,  in  the  oonoluslon  to  her  book 
Nesthgkohen  und  ihre  Kttken.  she  writes: 

Yes,  my  NeathSkohen  lives,  She  lives  everywhere  where  a  child 
is  the  sunshine  of  a  harmonious  parental  home.  Where  ©  grannie 
mirrors  herself  in  her  grandchild.  Where  warmhearted  friend¬ 
ships  live  on  tl. rough  ohildhood  and  adolesoenoe.  Wherever  one 
works  and  strives,  wherever  one  wins  the  produce  of  the  German 
home-earth,  la  the  city  and  the  country,  wherever  anyone 
spreads  happiness  and  joy  in  his  own  home.  Everywhere  there 
my  NesthSkohen  is  at  home.  ■> 


Kastner ,  writing  In  the  late  1920s  and  1930a,  is  insistent  that 

his  own  versions  of  life  are  fictions,  as  whsnrln  Das  fllegende 

Klassenzlmmer.  he  gives  a  fanciful  description  of  how  the  story 

oame  tc  be  written,  and  when  he  intersperses  the  telling  of  tha 

story  of  Punktohen  und  Anton  with  ohapters  of  author’s  oomments, 

including  one  about  the  "happy  ending1*: 

Now  you  oould  perhaps  oonoluds  that  thlnga  In  life 
Qomp  out  aa  justly  as  in  this  book*  That  would  be  a 
fatal  mistke.  It  ought  to  be  ao  and  all  reasonable 
people  take  pains  to  have  it  so.  But  it  is  not  so. 

It  Is  not  yet  so. 

We  onoa  had  a  eohool  companion  who  regularly  denounced 
his  neighbors.  Do  you  think  he  pea  punished?  No.  the 
neighbor  whom  he  denounced  wee  punished.  Do  not  be 
surprised  If  in  life  you  are  sometimes  punished 
for  the  orlmes  of  others.  See  to  It,  vfcen  you  are  grown 
up,  that  things  will  be  better*  We  ourselves  have  not 
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1  quite  achieved  it.  Beooma  more  deoent,  more  honest, 

2  more  just  and  reasonable  then  most  of  us  are. 

3  The  world  is  said  ones  to  have  been  a  paradise. 

4  Everything  £s  possible. 

•  I  *  '  i  '  \ 

5  The  World  oould  became  a  paradise.  Everything  is 

6  possible,  {pp.  168-69) 

7  Thus  the  older  writers  tend  to  present  the  young  reader 

8  with  an  ideal  picture  of  a  world  whioh,  they  intimate,  is  based  up- 

9  on  reality  —  the  fiotiohal  model  for  the  children's  real  behavior, 

10  they  suggest ,  is  based  upon  an  already  existing  reality.  Keiatner, 

11  on  the  contrary,  points  out  that  the  flotional  world  has  not  yet 

12  been  aohleved,but  for  him  it  la  also  —  as  he  presents  his  picture 

13  to  children  —  a  possible  reality  located  acme  time  in  the  future. 

14  In  these  novels  it  is  not  so  much  the  values  that  alter  as 
13  the  recognition  of  and  aoceptanoa  of  behavior  that  la  less  than 

16  the  ideal  in  the  world  of  fiction  (and  by  .implication  —  for  the 

17  purposes  of  the  authors  —  in  actuality h  This  is  espaoially 

18  clearly  Illustrated  by  ohanging  attitudes  towards  fallibility 

19  in  the  parents  portrayed  in  the  novels. 

20  Stlnde,  writing  a  family  novel  in  the  1880s  for  an  adult 

21  audience,  counterpoints  the  solemnity  of  the  Gartenlaube  moral2 

22  with  hie  humorous  impersonation  of  a  naturally  clever  but  fal~ 

23  lible  mother, ^  yet  he,  no  less  than  the  Oartealaube  authors 

2 4.  2*  For  a  discussion  of  tha  19th  century  Gertenlaubc  novel, 

25  of.  below,  two  papere  by  Helly  Hoyt. 

26  3*  The  play  on  doubles  that  ia  ao  important  in  Gena  an 

27  humorous  writing  ie  well  illustrated  by  thie  book  which  ic 

28  written  by  e  mem,  though  the  fictional  ”In  in  the  bock  Is 

29  a  woman,  Frau  Wllhalmlna,  who  Illustrates  the  frailties  of 
'JO  woman  and  cowmen ta  upon  the  frailties  of  man. 


1  or  the  authors  of  extremely  earnest  and  sentimental  di<Sautia 

2  oftorias  for  the  young  (of  whioh  Bohans* e  Zn  der  geleratuad^ 

3  la  a  minor  example),  raluaa  the  family  as  the  eenter  of  life  and 

4  emphasizes  the  importance  of  good  character.  Similarly,  Xaatnar, 

5  writing  in  the  late  1920a  for  a  ohlld  audience,  oounterpointa  the 

6  straightforward  seriousness  of  slightly  earlier  writers  into  whc^e 

7  territory  he  has  stored,  but  he  too  supports  and  reoreatea  their 

8  values  out  of  a  recognition  of  fallibility.  In  his  stories  It  is 

(uncles,  teachers,  etc.) 

9  not  so  muoh  the  parents  but  intermediate  figures^ who  stand  between 

10  full-fledged  adults  (parents,  the  head  of  a  sohool)  and  children, 

11  who  —  themselves  fallible  in  other  respects  —  are  the  Infallible 

12  educators;  and  the  children  themselves  —  learning  in  3piV;  of  nc, 

13  ult  fallibility  and  in  somewhat  devious  ways  how  to  become  per  fas*, 

14  ohlldren  —  may  have  to  brin*  the  parents  to  heel.  Early  or  late 

15  directly  or  indirectly,  the  stories  of  family  life  have  an  undeiv 

16  lying  didaotio  intent.  In  the  l$80p  a  writer  oould  convey  to  ad- 

17  ult s  —  through  humor  --  the  Idea  that  parents  ware  fallible^ 

18  (though  being  of  good  oharaoter  they  could  nevertheless  suooeed 
with  their  ohlldren);  in  the  1920a  a  writer  oould  convey  to  ohlldren  — 

19  through  humor  —  the  idea  that  parents  were  fallible  but  that  one 

20  oould  nevertheless  acquire  a  good  character. 

21  In  between  these  two  yrlttre  there  are  suoh  authors  as 

22  Haarbeok,  Sapper,  Sohumaoher,  and  Ury,  who  write  foy  a  more  ape- 

23  oial  audience  of  young  girls  and  whose  families  are  patterns  of 

>  l 

24  perfection  —  at  least  as  fat  as  the  elder  parental  generation 

25  4*  The  fallibility  of  humanity  is,  of  oouree,  also  the  aub- 

26  jeot  of  the  savage  rhymes  and  cartoons  of  Wilhelm  Buaoh,  whose 

27  work,  created  for  adults,  gradually  also  beoeme  the  special  prop- 

28  erty  of  ohlldren. 


1  parents  of  the  heroines  and  heroes)  is  concerned;  t :-/?  3 

2  from  Infall  ibili l?  to  fallibility  ooours  rather  amor.. <.  f.  • 

''Ad .heroines  theaisolvea  es  they  in  turn  beoome  parents  n^a 

up  other  children. 5  it  is  mainly  these  writers  who  provide  t>\ .. 

;  pattern  of  family  life  discussed  in  this  study. 

6  The  families  in  most  of  the  stories  are  middle-ela'j*? 

7  lies  —  ocffis  of  them  richer,  others  poorer  and  3truse;- 

7  meat  of  them  professional  families  in  moderate  circ-  ra  •.  c  ;  -  • 

9  and  the  ideals  portrayed  in  the  novels  are  esaontirli;'  t  •  ~  oJ. 

1 

10  middle-class  life.  The  father  in  the  Buehholz  family  is  3 

11  business  man;  the  father  in  Das  Turm-Bngale  is  a  worthy  hail 

12  ringer  in  a  small  town  but  hie  beautiful  and  talented  daughter 

13  moves  into  a  middle-class  position  at  the  samB  time  that  she 

the 

14  learns  to  appreciate  her  own  background;  the  father  in/Pfaffling 

13  family  is  a  struggling  music  teacher  who  becomes  the  respected 

16  head  of  a  munic  school;  the  fathers  in  the  Wildfang  series  (Dr 
1?  Rbder)  and  in  the  Nesthakchen  series  (Dr.  Braun)  are  doctors, 

18  one  in  a  small  town,  the  other  in  Berlin;  the  father  in  Gunhild 

19  die  Relterln  (the  scene  of  whioh  is  laid  in  Norway)  is  a  small 

20  landowner;  and  so  on.  The  children  likewise  become  teachers  and 

21  nurses  and  doctors  and  lawyers  and  engineers  and  estate  owners  - 

22  sometimes  slightly  Improving  on  their  parents’  positions,  but 

23  in  general  remaining  well  within  the  "good"  middle-class  orbit  - 

24 >  5.  In  the  eohool  stories  studied  (by  Speyer  and  Kastner) 

25  parents  are  distant  or  absent  and  the  highest  school  authorities 

26  are  also  distant;  in  one  of  the  later  family  stories  (wustnann’s 

27  Gunhild  die  Relterln)  the  Ideal  parents  are  killed  off  In  e  cat- 

28  astropETo  laoSail&o  and  the  brother  and  sister  are  left 

29  with  a  passive  but  all -wise  grandfather  to  rebuild  a  new  family 
10  Ufa  on  the  wrecked  foundations  of  the  old. 


6 


1  and  also,  like  their  parents*  they  become  the  parents  of  a  am? 

2  gonsration. 

3  The  stories  fooue  upon  the  life  of  the  family  to  the  exclusion 

4  of  most  other  events  whether  in  the  place  where  the  soene  is  laid  or 

5  in  the  world  at  large.  The  boundaries  are  at  their  widaot  when 

6  the  author  (e.g.  Wildhagtn)  apostrophise**  German  youth  in  the  per- 

?  son,  for  instance,  of  a  little  boy  who  dares  not  own  up  to  soma- 

8  thing  he  has  dono^  or  when  the  author  (e.g,  Sapper)  Invokes  the 

9  unique  German  Christmas;  the  boundaries  shrink  to  the  nearest  her- 

10  izon  where  home  (die  Helmet)  is  concerned  for  then  the  relevant 

11  world  is  limited,  at  least  in  emotional  tone,  to  the  view  visible 

12  from  the  windows  of  the  parental  house  (das  glterjhaus) ,  In  the 

13  introduction; to  Die  Famllle  Buohholz  Stlnde  sets  the  essential 

14  scene: 

15  Whoever  is  Interested  in  knowing  about  intimate  family  life 

16  in  the  solitude  of  a  greet  olty  (J3erllnj  will  participate 

17  in  ths  worries  and  Joys  of  Frau  Wilhelminie  and  will  regard 

IS  her  letters  ft  he  book  Is  written' as  a  series  of  letters  to 

19  the  editor  of  a  newspaper)  as  sketohes  of  the  life  of  the 

ZO  oapltal  city,  which  consists  not  only  of  asphalt  streets  qnd 

21  long  rows  of  houses  but  aleo  of  many,  many  homes,  the  doors 

22  of  which  remain  closed  to  strangers,  (p.5) 

23  Similarly,  In  an  early  soene,  Wuetwann  cirouirisorlbes  the  horizons 

i 

24  of  Gunhild’s  life,  seen  from  the  mountain  meadow  where  she  is  herd- 

25  ing  h^r  father’s  cows: 

26  The  mountain  meadow  (Aim)  lay  before  her,  a  little  field 

27  surrounded  by  birohes;  very  near  ths  mountain  rose  up  into 

28  the  dear  blue  sky;  on  it  lay  everlasting  ioe  whloh  in  a 


29  6o  Contrast  to  this  the  wide  horizons  pictured  by  Karl  May 

30  in  his  adventure  stories  in  the  Rear  Seat  and  in  the  American 

31  Far  West.  Cf .  Nelly  Hoyt’s  disouaaicn  below.  The  common  bcund- 

32  ary  to  the  two  is,  however,  the  aymbolie  one  of  "Gexmany"  and 

33  all  that  is  German. " 


1  broad  band,  follow  leg  a  ravine,  wound  into  the  depth  of 

2  the  valley.  Eight  hundred  meters  below  she  saw  the  Inks 

3  on  whoso  shorn  the  properties  of  the  mountain  peasants 

4  lay.  There  lay  Bjorgvin,  her  father's  estate  (Hof),  with 

5  Its  white  house  and  red  barn,  there  on  the  slopes  were  the 

6  gardens  and  sores  in  which  the  fruit  trees  stood  in  rows. 

7  Bright  as  silver  the  lake  mirrored  the  sun;  toy like  the 

3  farm  buildings  greeted  the  mountain  meadow  whore  Ounhiid 

9  was  the  cowherd,  (pp.  6-7) 

10  And  similarly,  lying  on  their  lookout  hill,  tbs  boys  in  Ksmpf  der 

11  Tortla  could  distinguish  the  world  of  the  town  (their  enemy)  sad 

12  the  world  of  the  school  (in  which  they  lived  in  safe  independence) . 

nearer  —  cane  together  when 

13  The  two  sets  of  boundaries  —  the  wider  and  the  ^ths  family  is 

14  called  "the  German  family. " 

15  Sometimes,  in  these  stories,  we  are  told  the  name  of  the  city 
7,6  or  town  in  which  the  story  takes  place,  sometimes  only  Its  general 

17  location,  e.  g.  "a  small  town  In  southern  Germany.”  Sometimes  we 

18  :.re  given  definite,  though  incidental  clues,  to  ths  period  in 

19  which  the  story  takes  plaoe,  as  when  the  author  of  Hestbakohen 

20  and  lhre  Kukec  explains: 

21  Each  one  had  his  own  worries.  In  the  bitterly  expensive 

22  period  that  followed  on  the  World  War,  it  was  not  easy 

23  for  a  young  doctor  to  found  hie  own  hearth,  (p.  10) 

24  (But  even  ,  we  can  only  plaoe  the  story  in  the  late  1920n  be- 

25  cause  wa  already  know  —  from  earlier  volumes  —  that  Nesthakohen 

26  was  a  school  girl  in  the  immediate  postwar  period.)  Squall;/  of- 

2?  ten  the  reader  can  infer  time  and  the  passing  of  time  only  from 

by  Haerbeck, 

26  minor  details.  So,  in  the  Wildfang  series  Athe  father  first  gcco 

29  out  on  oalle  in  his  oarriage  and  later,  when  the  children  arc 

30  grown  up,  we  learn  that  someone  has  an  automobile.  In  Speyer's 

31  Kampf  der  Tertis  the  children  ohew  gum  (an  American  importation)  « 


X  a  foot  mentioned  by  Goman  informants  as  something  that  Impressed 

2  them  when  they  first  read  this  book  in  1928  or  1929  ~~  and  there 

3  are  oars  and  motorcycles  and  one  boy  has  a  flier  hero,  As  the 

4  heroes  and  heroines  grow  up  we  may  follow  them  to  a  school  or  a 

5  university,  to  another  olty,  to  the  plaoe  whore  they  taka  over 

6  their  professions,  even  —  though  rarely  —  overseas  to  faraway 

7  places  (as  when  two  of  the  Pfaffliag  children  go  to  German  Africa, 

8  ono  as  an  engineer  and  the  other  as  the  bride  of  a  pioneering 

9  farmer) o  So  we  are  given,  at  best,  a  general  sense  of  a  period 

10  and  a  place,  and  —  but  this  la  especially  evident  as  we  move 

11  from  one  novel  or  novel  series  to  another  rather  than  as  we  read 

12  one  aeries  —•  e  sense  of  the  passing  of  time.  And  yet ,  essential  • 

13  ly ,  In  these  novels  we  are  living  in  a  tlmeleaB  and  eventless 

14  world  bounded  by  the  garden  surrounding  the  family  homeland  lap- 

15  penlngs  outside  are  heard  only  as  faint  echoes  which  can  perhaps 

16  be  meaningfully  interpreted  by  the  reader  but  which  do  not  --  in 

17  terms  of  the  story  —  affect  the  lives  of  those  within  the  gate 

18  In  these  novels,  most  of  which  are  deeply  concerned  with  problems 

19  of  character  building  and  fulfillment,  children  are  brought  up  to 
2C  face  ’teallty"  and  "life'*  and  wtho  world"  effectively;  but  the 

21  reality  which,  eventually, t hey  face  —  especially  in  the  novels 

22  that  take  the  protagonists  from  ohlldhood  to  adulthood  or  old  age  -- 

23  Is  the  reality  of  the  family  world  —  of  oourtahip  and  marriage 

24  and  home  and  the  upbringing  of  the  next  generation. '  Quite  often 

,in  effect, 

25  the  end  oontains  the  beginning:  Wildfang,  vfco  beoame  the  mother  of 

26  7-  It  la  not  inappropriate  to  point  out  here  that  acntemporary 

27  child  oare  and  youth  guldanoe  experts,  who  are  extremely  concerned 

28  to  make  the  growing  generation  good  members  of  the  wider  social 

29  world,  are  equally  oonoerned  in  their  books  with  the  world  of  the 

30  family  as  far  as  upbringing  is  oonoerned.  Cf.  ay  diaouseion  of 

31  this  subject,  above. 


?  h')v  "ounger  siblings  and  so  a  kind  of  partner  of  .bar  r?>nr- 

2  ?i63  a  widower  (her  childhood  sweetheart  from  whom  ahe  per i-.ed  ta 

3  stay  with  hsr  own  family)  and  becomes  a  successful  stepmother; 

V  V?iXdfang'e  youngest  brother  became'*  a  doctor,  like  hia  father,  and 

5  eventually  rehabilitates  the  family  heme;  Kesth’^kchen,who  studied 

6  medloine  to  become  her  father's  assistant,  marries  a  young  doctor 

7  who  becomes  her  father's  assistant;  the  youngest  Pfaffling  boy  (the 

3  real  hero  of  this  series),  vftioae  father  was  a  music  teacher,  be 

9  comes,  not  a  professional  musioian,  but  a  music  instrument  maker; 

10  Gunhild  and  her  brother  —  whose  parents  are  killed  and  whose  an¬ 
il  cient  homestead  is  destroyed  by  a  catastrophic  landslide  —  recreate 

12  the  home  and  the  property  (but  double  it  as  they  both  marry  and  set- 

13  tie  next  to  each  other).  So,  in  these  stories,  the  life  of  the 

14  family  in  the  long  run  turns  back  upon  itself  and  recreates  Itself 

15  in  new  generations,  essentially  unaffected  by  and  having  no  effect 

16  upon  external  events  in  time  and  space.  There  is  a  symbolic  unit  -- 

17  Germany  —  in  which  everyone  participates,  and  within  this  are  o^ner 

18  small  independent  units  made  up  of  families.  There  are  landscapes 

19  and  people  who  have  reality  insofar  as  they  are  seen  by  the  ohar- 

.20  actors  In  the  stories  but,  in  another  sense,  they  are  without 

,21  meaningful  content  and  have  no  independent  existence,8  The  world 

22  8«.  ?rom  the  point  of  view  of  the  reader,  there  are,  of  course, 

23  other  worlds  whloh  one  can  enter  by  reading  a  differed t  type  of 

24  fiction,  e  g.,  Karl  Kay's  adventure  novels  in  which  an  isolated 

25  German,  Kara  ben  Hemal  or  Old  Shatterhand  ,  wanders  through  the 

26  Hear  East  or  the  American  West  far  from  home  and  the  family  Or 

27  there  la  the  world  of  the  lb lk  and  fairy  tale,  which  German  experts 

28  regard  aa  the  special  province  of  children  who  have  not  yet  left 

29  the  "ohlldhcod  paradise"  ( Kind  erpa  radial  cf  email  childhood  and 

30  home;  or  of  the  saga,  whloh  la  the  province  of  the  pre-adoleaoent ; 

31  end  ao  on.  The  world  of  the  1. pagination  ia  divided  into  genre  end 

32  la  also,  it  would  appear,  strlotly  age  graded. 
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of  the  family  la  a  closed  world  with  its  own  hazards  and  tx  .lo.ls 
and  eventual  triumphs  and  solutions  to  difficulties.. 

Public  and  official  life  hardly  touches  upon  the  characters 
in  these  novels.  Each  of  the  man  seams  to  exist,  as  it  vfere,  inde¬ 
pendently,.  Most  of  the  adult  men  have  the  kind  of  vjork  that  assures 
them  of  some  sort  of  autonomy;  they  are  not  officials  but  doctors 
and  lawyers  and  estate  owners,  and  so  on,  end  in  any  case,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  their  professional  life  do  not  enter  directly  into  the 
stories  in  any  significant  way.  If  TurmrEngele’a  father  hes  offi¬ 
cial  duties,  he  fulfills  them  without  flail  and  punctually  because 
he  is  a  dutiful  and  methodical  man,  not  because  of  pressure  up^n 
him;  if  Pfaffling  doubts  that  ha  will  be  ohosen  as  the  head  of  a 
music  school,  it  is  beoeuse  the  new  sohool  is  in  a  strange  city 
whore  people  may  not  know  him  well  enough  to  Judge  his  reel  merits; 
if  a  young  doctor  has  e  hard  time  establishing  hiitoelf ,  it  is  becau3 
timasare  hard.  PeojJs  aot  and  suooeed  or  fail  in  terms  of  their  own 
merits  —  or  heoause  of  oiroumstanoes  outside  eny  reasonable  control 
Germany  exists  as  an  Idea  —  aB  a  beloved  way  of  doing  things, 
as  a  series  of  landscapes,  ae  the  summation  of  a  kind  of  character  - 
but  hardly  as  e  political  entity.  For  government  —  and  this  only 
incidentally  —  does  not  exist  in  these  novels  beyond  the  locality, 

A  minor  ohareoter  is  a  Brrgomeiater,  or  some  boys  have  a  snow  fight 
on  a  street  and  get  into  difficulties  with  the  police,  but  on  a 
larger  aoale  government  end  politics  neither  adorn  nor  trouble  these 
books.  Hor,  although  most  of  the  writers  are  piously  Christian,  do 
sectarian  differences  appear  in  their  pages.  There  ere  ministers 
end  people  pray  and  go  to  ehuroh,  but  never  onoe  does  the  reader 
follow  a  ohareoter  into  e  ohuroh  daring  e  religious  service.  In 
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1  these  a 076 Is  wa  find  good  Christians  and  good  Germans,  but  no  re- 

2  ferenoa  to  religious  dogma  or  political  opinion, 9 

3  file  plot  development  in  these  novels  is  likely  to  be  epistle 

4  to  take  the  form  of  a  series  of  sketohes,  eaoh  of  which  more  or 

5  leas  carries  forward  a  story.  Some  of  the  authors  are,  indeed, 

6  much  more  adept  than  others  in  developing  plot,  but  in  general,  the 

7  interest  foousea  rather  upon  the  situation  that  displays  character 

8  than  upon  the  interweaving  of  events.  For  the  underlying  interest 

9  in  the  stories  is  the  climax  of  oharaoter  development  rather  than 

10  the  climax  of  external  event.  (This  is,  however,  less  true  of 

11  Speyer's  two  stories  than  of  the  others.)  So,  for  instance,  in 

12  Pas  Turm-Engele  we  follow  the  heroine,  Bgele,  from  childhood  to 

13  young  womanhood  and  learn  first  how  she  becomes  a  pretty  and  spoiled 
IL  girl  and  then,  through  a  series  of  adventures,  how  through  suffer- 

1 5  ing  and  the  reeducation  following  upon  suffering,  she  becomes  an 

16  appreciative,  loving,  and  capable  young  woman,  ready  for  romance 

17  and  bound  to  her  home.  In  Die  Famlllo  Pfaffllng  the  basic  plot 

18  turns  upon  whether  or  not  the  father  becomes  the  head  of  a  music 
xy  school  and  upon  the  various  eoonomlo  difficulties  of  a  poor  but 

20  respectable  large  •  vnily,  but  the  episodes,  loosely  s  truag  together, 

21  each  illustrate  an  event  that  tries  and  proves  the  character  of  one 

22  or  acre  of  the  children  in  the  family.  In  the  first  volume  of 

23  Wildfang’a  story,  we  first  see  how  the  tomboy  heroine  (wildfaug) 

24  eludes  her  responsibilities  89  the  eldest  deughter  of  a  widowed 
2$  father,  how  she  comes  to  grief  through  disobedience  (swinging  on 

26  9.  In  this  study  I  have,  of  oourse,  deliberately  avoided  the 

2?  specifically  politically  oriented  literature  of  the  1930s  and  no 

28  attempt  was  made  to  tap  epeolfioally  aeotarian  books  for  a  limited 

29  audience. 
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1  a  forbidden  swing,  she  falls  a  ad  becomes  paralyzed)  and  then  how, 

2  having  learned  to  accept  and  so  to  master  her  great- suffering, 

3  sho  recovers  and  beoomes  the  responsible,  self -sacrificing  foster 

4  mother  of  her  own  siblings.  As  the  heroes  and  heroines  grow  up, 

5  we  learn  how  through  suffering  or  misunderstanding  or  happy  aocl- 

6  dent  they  beoome  engaged,  get  married,  set  up  their  own  homes  and 

7  begin  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  their  own  growing  children. 

8  And  so  on. 

9  The  family  of  the  Juvenile  novels  is  "the  family  rich  in 

10  children”  (die  klnderrelohe  Famine) .  The  seven  children  in  the 

11  Pfaffling  family  are  a  problem  because  the  family  is,  at  first, 

12  poor;  in  spite  of  this,  the  family  is  happy  and  united.  There 

13  are  six  children  in  the  Hoder  family  in  the  Wildfang  series  (and 

14  these  children  —  with  soma  exceptions  —  have  large  families 

15  when  they  marry).  There  are  several  children  in  the  Braun  femily 

16  in  the  Nesthakohen  series.  Two  children  are  minimally  necessary 

17  for  the  safe  upbringing  of  the  child.  The  only  child  (e,g,  Turm- 
lo  Angelo,  Punictohen,  and  a  host  of  minor  characters  in  these  novels  , 
13  and  stories)  are  Inevitably  problem  children  and  their  parents  are 

20  regularly  exceptional  in  their  mia  hand  ling  of  the  child's  upbring- 

21  ing.^  Sometimes  the  only  ohild  is  permanently  saved  —  or  is 

22  brought  through  a  oritioal  period  —  by  contact  with  other  children 

.73  and  by  contaot  with  parents  of  several  children  (e.g.  a  child  pro- 

24  digy  is  able  to  give  a  concert  after  he  has  played  with  happy 

25  children;  the  erring  aon  of  a  hotel  owner  is  reformed  when  he  is 

26  10.  This  point  of  ▼  lew  ie  entirely  consistent  with  that  of 

27  tho  ohild  oare  expert,  dlsousaed  in  the  preceding  paper. 


x  aeul  to  live  in  nhe  country  with  a  family  of  relatives;  a  young 

2  flirtatious  girl  is  saved  from  becoming  fruhrelf  by  living  in  a 

3  large  family;  Turm-Engele  plays  with  a  family  of  neighboring 

4  children;  imbibing  the  healthful  atmosphere  of  their  home;  Punkt- 

5  ten  and  Anton  —  both  only  children  —  select  each  other  as  friands 

6  and  in  the  end  become  foster  relatives) *  The  only  child  ray  be 

7  cherished  or  neglected  —  its  fate  is  always  problematical. 11 

8  If  not  in  the  first  generation  (where  a  story  may  concentrate 

9  upon  a  single  household),  then  at  least  in  the  second  generation  — - 

10  when  the  children  grew  up  and  aoatter  and  marry  and  found  house- 

11  holds  of  their  own  —  the  family  consists  of  numerous  households, 

12  each  Independent  of  the  others  and  bound  to  the  others  only  by 

13  ties  of  affection  that  are  renewed  on  ceremonial  occasions:  birth - 

14  da 73,  marriages,  and  ohriatening  celebrations,  holiday  visits,  or 

15  care  in  crises.  The  separateness  of  the  households  is  symbolized 

16  by  their  scattering  not  only  in  one  city  but  quite  regularly  in 

17  different  parts  of  Oermany  —  in  oo untry  and  city,  in  North  and 

18  South.  Too  oloae  residence  (except  perhape  for  sister  and  brother 

19  creates  a  lack  of  mature  independence;  the  child  who  stays  too 

20  oloae  to  home  —  as  an  adult  —  has  not  aohleved  (from  the  view- 

21  poinc  of  the  novel)  autonomy  ( aalbatandlgkait) «.  Maturation  in  - 

22  volvea  physical  removal  from  one  place  to  another  —  but  not  a 

23  loss  of  deep  and  sentimental  attachment  to  the  parental  homo 

to 

24  das  Elterahaua .  andAone's  place  of  birth, 

2>  11.  Thue  In  the  fairy  talea  too  thara  is  the  problematical 

26  heroine  —  the  little  prinoeaa  who  la  the  only  child  —  and  the 

27  bad  and  good  atepaiatar  pair,  eaoh  of  whom  seems  to  typify  one  of 

23  the  two  possibilities  tor  the  only  child  (suffering  and  triumph 

25  or  pride  and  a  fall) , 
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Thus  Maturity  Is  achieved  by  reversing  the  childhood 
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j 
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si tuation  when  everyone  lived  under  one  roof,  sat  at  ono  tabic  , 
The  table  Itself  is  a  symbol  for  the  meeting  of  the  united 
household  and  the  united  larger  family.  That  is,  the  table 
provides  a  place  where  the  individuals  in  the  household  or  family 


■$  can  went  together  and,  when  they  are  there,  all  together,  they  are 

14 

7  visibly  ono  group.  Among  the  larger  family  group,  people  from  the 

8  various  households  —  grandmother  and  grandfather,  aunts  and  uncles, 

9  children  and  grandchildren  and  cousins  —  usually  draw  up  around 

10  a  table  for  a  common  meal,  and  so  we  wee  them  together  for  a  Sunday 

11  dinner,  for  a  holiday  meal,  at  the  coffee  table  set  for  a  birthday 

12  or  an  anniversary  celebration.  Secondarily,  fooS  itself  can  bo 

13  a  link  between  persons  who  are  apart.  Grandmothers  or  uncles  and 

14  aunts  who  live  in  the  country  are  likely  to  send  boxes  of  good 

15  food  for  special  occasions,  as  if,  by  sending  food  for  their  relatives. 

16  they  too  could  affectionately  Join  all  the  others  present  at 


17  12.  At  the  same  time,  recognition  of  this  almost  unbreakable 

18  tie  to  the  home  is  itself  a  sign  of  maturity.  So,  for  instance, 

19  Turm-Engele  —  sadder  and  wiser  for  tragic  experiences  away  from 

20  the  home  she  had  wanted  to  deny  —  finally  returns  to  the  tower  room 

21  of  her  young  childhood  and  looks  out* 

22  With  enchantment  she  looked  out  ov*r  all  the  known  houses  and 

23  hills.  Distance  no  longer  had  a  lure  for  her.  Engele  had 

24  returned  gladly,  so  gladly  to  the  homey,  cosy  nest  (ins 

§5  helmlsche.  enge  Nest)  and  knew  nos  that  happiness  does  not 

26  come  from  outside  but  rather  from  within  the  heart,  (p.  222) 

27  13.  Sitting  at  one  table  is  also  a  general  symbol  of  belonging 

28  to  one  group.  Cf.,  for  Instance,  the  repeated  use  of  a  table  as  a 

29  symbol  of  this  kind  in  the  Rasi  propaganda  film  Hitleriunge  Ques. 

30  14.  Commenting  on  the  American  family,  a  young  German  student 

31  exclaimed  quite  spontaneously*  "The  American  family  is  *0  loose; 

32  not  even  the  table  drew*  them  together."  Thus  the  table  is  not  only 

33  a  symbol  of  unity,  it  is  also  a  device  for  making  unity  possible. 


1  the  6«^blOc.  The  table  Itself  is  movable  —  for  now  w  the 

2  family  gathered  in  the  dining  room,  and  now,  on  another  occasion, 

3  the  coffee  table  may  be  set  in  another  room  o/undar  a  shady  tree 

4  or  even  —  when  a  large  family  goes  on  an  excursion  —  at  oii  inn 

5  or  in  the  woods 

6  For  the  smaller  family  of  the  single  household,  the  central 

7  table  serves  a  more  general  purpose. ^  we  see  the  family  together 

8  at  meals,  but  the  same  table  (or  another  like  it)  holds  the 

9  Christmas  presents  —  a  pile  for  each  member  of  the  family1^  -*• 

10  and  in  the  evenings,  the  family  sit  around  the  tqble,  each  busily 

11  at  work*  So,  on  a  winter  evening,  we  are  shown  the  Pfaf fling 

12  family  gathered  together: 

13  What  kinds  of  work  were  done  in  the  Pfaf fling  family  et  the 

14  big  table  under  the  hanging  lamp  that  was  lighted  as  early 

15  as  five  o’olockl  Of  the  four  brothers,  one  wa3  doing  his 

16  Greek,  the  other  hi  a  Latin,  the  third  hia  French,  the  fourth 

17  hia  German  lessons.  One  stared  into  the  air  and  sought  for 

18  clever  ideas  for  hia  composition,  the  other  thumbed  hia 


19  15.  Similarly,  in  Gexmany,  no  departing  relatives  or  guests 

20  are  permitted  to  take  a  train  without  a  package  of  sandwiches  or 

21  other  food  to  eat  on  the  trip.  This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 

22  economy  —  but  ratter  a  symbol  of  the  continuity  of  the  relation- 

23  rhlp. 


24 

25 

26 


16.^  On  the  image  of  the  family  table,  of.  tte  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Gartonlaube  cover  in  Nelly  Hoyt's  discussion  of 
Journal. 


27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


}7.  The  table  may  be  split  Into  many  tables.  Thus,  Louia 
Ferdinand  describes  a  family  Christmas  in  his  childhood  before 
World  War  I  in  the  jalaoe  of  his  grandfather,  the  Falser,  whsre 
each  person  had  an  individual  table  and  an  individual  Christmas 
tree  —  instead  of  one  table  with  one  tree  at  the  center* 

(The  Rebel  Prinoe.  pp.  8-9) 


1 


dictionary,  the  third  murmured  conjugations,  the  fourth 
coretched  arithmetic  on  his  slate....  Mother  sat  with 
her  sawing  basket  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  next  to 

4  har  little  Else  who  was  supposed  to  busy  herself  quietly 

5  but  did  not  always  succeed  in  doing  so ... .  {pp.  22-23) 

6  The  table  draws  the  family  together  but  does  not  necessarily 

7  unite  them  in  their  occupations.  In  contrast,  the  meals  shared 

8  by  an  uncle  and  a  nephew  symbolize  their  rather  fantastic  rela- 

9  tlonahip  in  Per  35°  Mai: 

10  TJnole  Ringelhut  was  Konrad’s  father’s  brother.  And  because 

11  the  unole  was  not  yet  married  and  lived  all  alone  he  could 

12  call  for  his  nephew  at  school  every  Thursday.  Then  tus-y  ate 

13  together,  conversed,  drank  oof fee  together  and  only  towards 

14  evening  did  the  boy  return  to  hie  parents.  These  Thursdays 

15  were  very  funny....  He  and  Konrad  ate  all  sorts  of  orazy 

16  things.  Sometimes  ham  with  whipped  oream.  Or  pretzels  and 

17  bilberries.  Or  cherry  pie  with  English  mustard. . . .  And 

13  If  they  then  felt  sick,  they  leaned  out  of  the  window  and 

19  laughed  because  their  neighbors  thought  that  Pharmacist 

20  Ringelhut  and  his  nephew  had  alas  gone  mad.  (pp.  5-6) 

21  Here  the  food  on  the  table  expresses  the  mood  of  a  shared  rela- 

22  tionshlp. 

23  Aside  from  the  table,  eaoh  member  of  the  family  —  or  eaoh 

24  group  of  family  members  —  has  an  appointed  plaoe  that  is  his 

25  own,  where  he  or  ahe  is  likely  to  be  found.  Father  has  his  study 

26  whioh  is  sacred  to  him.  Mother  has  her  sawing  table,  sometimes 

27  at  a  window,  sometimes  in  an  aloove,  some  tinea  in  a  corner  of 

28  father’s  room.  The  children  have  their  own  rooms  —  or  at  least 

29  the  children’s  room  (die  Kind ere tube)  which  they  share.18  If  by 

30  any  chance  another  relative  —  a  grandfather  or  grandmother  — 

31  lives  in  the  household,  the  likelihood  is  that  this  person  will 


32  18.  Writers  on  ohlld  oars  problems  nowadays  suggest  that  the 

33  little  ohlld  be  drawn  into  the  family  earlier  by  giving  it  a  play 

34  corner  in  the  room  where  the  family  meets  and  where  Mother  works; 

35  the  oornar  la  still  essentially  a  separate  plaoe  though  it  la  with- 

36  in  a  larger  whole. 


a  roc  a  sport  and,  except  at  meals  (and  some  time  a  >  *rz  .-,r 

2  meals},  will  live  there  —  not  joining  the  evening  group  «  round 

3  tho  table  but  occasionally  Inviting  everyone  to  join  bin  (or  her; 

4  in  this  semi-separate  residence.  Even  the  raid,  whoso  r«.?lm  la 

5  in  the  kitchen,  has  her  room  apart  from  the  rest.  Thus  —  ideally 

6  the  German  home  provides  both  a  plaoe  where  the  family  can  appear 

7  as  a  united  whole  and  places  inhere  each  is  a  separate  individual, 

8  opart  from  the  rest,^^  So  the  home  in  the  novel  illustrates  the 

9  dual  aspect  of  the  single  personality  as  it  is  often  described  in 

10  ‘the  psychological  literature  and  aa  it  is  summed  up,  for  instnace 

is 

11  by  SeeJmann  (1952):  "The  human  being  a  unit  closed  in  itself.  But 

12  in  addition  aa  such  he  is  also  a  member  of  a  larger  community  . 


13  19 »  Stifter,  in  his  mid-19th  century  educational  novel.  Per 

14  Naohsommer,  takes  the  ideal  of  the  separate  room  to  an  extreme  .  " 

15  Thus  his  young  hero  describes  his  father* a  theory  about  rooms: 

16  In  any  aase  none  of  father* a  rooms  was  permitted  to  show 

17  signs  of  immediate  use,  but  should  rather  always  be  made 

18  neat  aa  if  it  were  a  room  for  display.  It  shr  however, 

19  show  what  its  particular  purpose  is.  Mixed  r  - aa  he 

20  expressed  himself,  which  could  be  more  than  ot  *-Mng  at  a 

21  time  —  bedroom,  playroom,  and  so  on  —  h*  sou***  not  abide. 

22  Everything  and  every  person,  bs  used  to  aay,  could  be  only 

23  one  thing,  but  this  it  must  be  wholly.  This  stress  upon 

24  strict  exactness  impressed  itself  upon  us  and  made  us  res- 

25  peot  the  demands  of  our  parents  even  if  we  did  not  under- 

26  stand  them,  (p.6) 

2?  The  disasters  that  follow  upon  lack  of  privacy  (the  lack 

28  of  a  room  of  one's  own)  are  among  the  most  common  of  the  recurrent. 

29  talea  told  by  German  informants  describing  life  in  Germany  since 

30  .Vorld  ’.far  II.  Family  life  disintegrates  when  there  la  no  plaoe 

31  to  bs  apart,  auoh  informants  say;  frlotion  increases  —  and  e7en 

32  knowing  that  the  M.tuatlon  is  unavoidable  and  irremediable ,  each 

33  person  gets  the  feeling  that  the  other  is  deliberately  irrltetlng 

34  him.  Ralberel  —  the  word  usually  used  to  describe  such  friction 

35  Includes  the  Idea  of  "grating*;  thrown  together  without  poesit.il- 

36  lty  of  escape  eeoh  person  grates,  teases,  provokes  the  other. 

37  Thus  in  thinking  about  actual  dally  life,  the  ability  to  be  apart 

38  is  a  prerequisite  to  being  together  in  a  frictionless,  smooth  sit- 

39  uatlon. 

40  20.  ”Der  lfensoh  let  sine  in  aioh  gesohloseene  Einhelt.  Abar  a 

41  eerdem  ele  solohe  noob  eln  Glied  einer  grdaseren  Gemelnachdft . "(p. 


th.  ■-»' 


Tbe  bouse  itself  provides  a  shell  within  whioh  the  family  forma 
b  u  set  "closed  to  strangers”;  the  table  provides  a  meeting  place. 

2  where  the  separate  units  in  the  family  are  turned  into  "members 

4  of  a  larger  community . " 

*  ■ 

5  Ideally*  father  and  mother  have,  within  the  household,  entire- 

6  ly  separate  responsibilities:  mother  runs  the  household  and  fath- 

7  er  provides  for  it.  Mother  exhibits  her  responsibility  by  having 

4  n  perfect  household,  perfectly  prepared  to  receive  father  whenever 

9  he  comes  home,.  (In  fact,  in  the  stories,  the  difficulties  of  young 

10  marriage  center  on  the  problem  of  how  the  inexperienced  wife  doe* 
2.1  or  does  not  manage  to  realize  this  ideal.  In  the  older  stories, 

.12  the  bride  finally  achieves  her  goal;  in  the  more  modern  ones, 

13  the  ideal  is  recognized  but  seldom  attained  —  the  heroine 

14  (Nesthakchen  or  Trotzkopf ,  for  instanoe)  is  a  well  meaning  but 

15  comparatively  hopeless  hoi  ife  —  but  nevertheless  a  success  at 

16  being  a  wife  and  mother  because  of  h^c:  personality, )  Yet,  ies- 

17  pita  their  separate  responsibilities  and  their  separate  ability 

18  or  inability  to  fulfill  them,  mother  and  father  fbrm  a  si^ie 

19  unit  before  the  children  and  the  outer  world  —  in  all  decisions 

20  and  expressions  of  opinion  about  family  decisions,  they  must  be 

21  at  one  (elnlg)  ,  must  be  of  a  single  mind.  This  does  not  mean 

22  that  they  oust  be  alike;  on  the  oontrary,  mothers  and  fathers  in 

23  these  stories  are  markedly  different  from  each  other.  If  father 

24  (Die  Famllle  Pfaf fling)  is  active  and  outgoing  and  quiok-tomperod, 

2$  mother  la  quiet  and  reserved  and  patient,  and  aeldom  gives  way 

2,6  to  impulses.  If  mother  is  quick  and  gay  and  foolish  (Nesthakohen) , 

27  father  is  steady  and  patient  and  more  farseeing  than  his  wife, 


a  v.iaus,  ideally ,  mother  and  father  are  complementary  to  each  other 
vud  each  supports  the  other  with  hie  or  her  own  particular  tal¬ 
ents  and  strengths.  Mother*  aa  a  matter  of  course,  however*  adapt  a 
L  herself  to  father’s  personality  and  needs.  Where  she  cannot  or 

5  will  not  do  this  (as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  a  marriage  of  the 

6  yenngar  generation)  tho  marriage  and  the  family  run  into  dlffi- 

7  cultles  that  can  only  be  overoome  when  and  if  the  wife  solves 
3  the  problems  that  prevent  her  from  doing  her  part.  In  Warden 

5  und  Wachsen  an  older  woman  advises  a  younger  one  about  the  respective 

10  responsibilities  of  husband  and  wife: 

11  "00„  Many  a  violin  maker  is  a  simple  artisan  or  business 

12  man.  My  husbend  oonoeived  his  work  as  an  artist  and  we 

11  were  taken  up  in  cultivated  circles,  as  you  too  will  be.. 

14  But  in  spite  of  this*  exactly  in  this  situation,  the  woman 

15  is  Important,  the  man  wins  or  loses  through  her.” 

16  "But  the  wife  is  much  more  under  the  influence  of  her 

17  husband?" 

18  "I  hardly  believe  so.  The  whole  running  of  the  house- 

>  O  *  **•  r»  ,?*-«•’"  f.  t  t  ‘  ..  .  * 

^  -  \A.  -S'*  M  **  X:  £  ’  *»«*.  — ■  I  JL-*.  -  *•  W  W  y 

20  upbringing  of  the  children  depends  more  upon  the  woman; 

2.1  through  her  the  man  is  raised  up  or  pulled  down,..."  (p»  103) 

?2  But,  essentially,  in  these  stories  neither  mother  nor  father  is  a 

at 

15  dominating  or  dominated  person  —  rather  together  May  are/one  -- 

24  olnlg.  The  good  mother  and  father  make  decisions  together,  behind 

25  closed  doors:  father  calls  mother  aside,  mother  calls  father  aside 

26  when  there  is  news,  when  a  decision  is  to  be  made.  And  the  children 

27  learn  about  the  news  when  the  deoision  about  what  is  to  be  dene 


28  has  already  been  taken  by  the  parents.  Or  t be  parents  together 

29  prepare  surprises  for  the  children:  it  is  mother  and  father  (or, 

30  as  in  Wildfang’s  story,  father  and  the  responsible  eldest 


\)i\o  prey -ire 


('hristmuj  trua  In  th n  fJhrijfemsu  rue 21 


h'i  tho 


32  children  enter  into  the  situation  only  when  everything  is  arranged 


;  UT . 


I  for  them.  In  Die  Fgmllle  Pfaf fling,  one  of  the  orucial  scen^  is 

?,  that  in  which  en  eldest  son  Is  permitted  to  sit  with  his  parents 

3  while  they  make  a  difficult  decision  —  he  is  a  witness  rather 

4  than  e  participant,  and  in  becoming  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 

5  separated  from  his  younger  siblings  for,  having  hifi  parents'  con- 

6  fidence,  he  is  expected  not  discuss  the  problems  with  the  younger 

7  children. 

8  In  these  stories,  mother  is  so  important  that  she  is  replace- 

9  able.  One  of  the  things  a  child  learns  is  that  mothers  are,  in 

10  one  sense,  multiple.  Mother  may  be  dead  —  but  there  must  be  a 

II  mother  in  the  home.  The  them  of  the  stepmother  is  an  important 

12  one  in  these  stories  and  fears  about  the  unloving  mother  are 

13  played  off  in  children's  fears  about  the  stepmother.  Yet,  there 

14  is  in  these  stories  no  example  of  q  stepmother  who  is  not  s  loving 

15  mother  —  the  problem  is  for  the  children  to  d  iscover  this  earlier 

16  or  later  in  their  relationship  to  her.  One  of  the  characteristics 

17  of  the  good  stepmother  ia  that  she  does  not  deny  the  real  mother; 

18  on  the  contrary,  being  a  good  stepmothar  lnoludes  keeping  the  im~ 

19  age  of  the  real  mother  bright  and  clear  in  the  memory  of  the  ohil- 

20  area.  The  children,  however,  must  discover  that  the  stepmother  — 

21  whom  initially  they  may  doubt  and  who  may  appear  strict  and  ex- 

22  acting  —  is  good  and  loving  and  cares  about  their  wellbeing  and 

23  happiness,  and  sooner  or  later  (sometimes  at  once,  sometimes  only 

24  after  a  struggle)  she  becomes  "Mutter"  or  "Muttl"  to  them  in  the 

25  fullest  sense.  In  Kastner'e  Punk* one n  und  Anton  there  ore  three 

26  mother  figures;  the  well-to-do  inattentive  mother  of  the  little 
2?  girl  who  leaves  her  in  the  hands  of  a  nursemaid-governess;  the 


■'  wicked  governess  (the  dupe  of  a  thief  who  seduces  her  into  turn- 

2  lay  the  house  keys  over  to  him)  —  who  is,  in  fact-  anything  but 

3  motherly;  and  the  poor  but  worthy  mother  of  Anton,,  who  cannon 

4  manage  the  difficulties  of  life  alone  with  her  little  boy,  In 

5  this  story  the  problems  of  how  to  have  a  complete  household  and 

6  a  perfect  mother  and  how  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  characteristics 

7  of  a  failing  mother  are  solved  by  having  the  governess  Jailed  . 

8  and  b;  having  the  good  mother  (Anton’s  mother)  take  over  the  up- 

9  bringing  of  both  children  in  the  well-to-do  household .  ?he  real 

10  mother,  now  made  completely  ineffective,  remains, 

11  The  positions  of  mother  and  stepmother  are  exemplified  in  the 

12  following  quotation  from  a  letter  written  by  a  young  girl  soon 

13  after  her  father’s  remarriage  (Wlldfang  ala  Backfisch) : 

14  In  the  house  itself  Father  led  ua  both  /daughter  and  atep- 

15  mother/  into  his  study  to  the  portrait  of  my  first  mother  who 

16  died  when  I  was  still  very  young,  Ke  was  deeply  moved ;  I 

17  could  sea  it.  Then  he  gave  me  a  kiss  and  aeid  softly;  "Lu, 

18  if  your  mother  can  see  us  now,  she  will  be  happy  that  you 

19  have  a  mother  onoe  more,”  (p„  205) 

20  And  the  mood  of  the  relationship  of  dead  mother,  stepmother  and 

21  children  can  be  judged  from  the  following  passages  in  which  a 

22  child  who  has  been  unwilling  to  accept  the  stepmother  is  suddenly 

23  reconciled  to  her  (Wlldfauag  ala  Mutter) : 

24  Altogether  she  /the  stepmother/was  completely  different 

25  from  what  Brigittohon  /the  liTtle  girl/  had  thought ,  How 

2 6  loving  and  careful  ahe  "was  with  little  Willie.  Not  at  all 

27  like  a  stepmother*.  And  how  good  she  had  been  to  Paul  when 

28  he  had  Btolen  /monejr/!  If  aha  had  not  been  there,  he  would 

29  in  the  end  have  been  beaten  by  Father.  And  it  had  made  a  grea 

30  impression  on  the  little  girl  thet  now  on  Oisela’s  birtnday 


31  21.  Cf.  aleo  Nelly  Hoyt’ 8  comment  about  affinal  relatives  in 

32  the  Cartsnlaube  novels  who  remain  in  a  household  after  the  oonnoct 

33  lag  relative 1  has  died. 
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1  she  had  gone  with  Father  and  the  stepchildren  to  the 

2  cemetery  to  the  grave  of  their  dead  mother  and  that  afce 

3  had  taken  the  wreath  of  the  forget-me-nots  from  Gisela's 

4  basket  and  had  laid  it  on  Mother's  grave  and  had  said: 

5  "Children,  nev*r  forget  your  good  first  mother."  And  how 

6  happy  Father  had  been.  Tea,  at  Mother's  grave,  that  was 

7  beautiful!  (p.  55) 

8  The  little  girl,  Brigitte,  then  oalls  her  stepmother  "Mother" 

9  and  the  new  mother  gives  her  a  necklace  which  had  belonged  to  the 

10  first  mother  (and  shioh  the  father  had  wanted  to  give  to  his  sec- 

11  ond  wife) : 

12  She  /the  stepmother/  put  the  neoklaoe  around  the  little  girl  s 

13  neok  and  said:  "Father  agrees  that  I  cannot  wear  this  jewel 

14  because  it  belonged  to  your  mother  and  you  will  be  the  first 

15  one  to  wear  it  after  her." 

16  "Until  I  am  grown  up  and  married  you  can  wear  it,  Mother,” 

17  Brigitte  said,  smilingly. 

18  "No,  you  will  be  the  first  one  to  wear  it  after  your  mother 

19  as  is  the  family  custom.  Father  will  keep  it  for  you  yon 

20  will  have  it  as  a  remembrance  from  your  first  5oth-aT  tiuT 

21  as  a  remembrance  of  the  hour  when  franta  Orete~7~the  spa  a kar7 

22  became  your  second  mother  wfio  never  wants  to  push  the  first 

23  one  out  of  your  heart."  (pp. 55-56) 

24  So  the  ideal  family  is  able  to  include  the  dead  among  ths  living 

25  and  the  ideal  stepmother  replaces  the  mother  without  dl3  placing  ns 

26  Unlike  mother,  father  is  permanently  himself.  He  may  die, 

27  but  —  In  these  stories  —  he  is  not  replaced  by  any  other  man  who 

28  takes  over  family  responsibilities  within  ohc  family  as  does  the 

29  necessary  stepmother. 

30  As  long  as  the  parents  are  living  end  ore  in  ohargo  of  their 

31  ohildren,  grandparents  and  aunts  and  unolos  play  entirely  lif'feren 

32  roles  from  the  parental  ones.  Where  responsibility  and  obedience 

33  link  together  parent  and  child,  other  relatives  ( ar peclr.  1.1  y  ,;r>-*na- 

34  parents)  attach  themselves  to  ohildren  primarily  thru-v,>>  It .  .-•d 

35  indulgences  and  "spoiling,"  Gran dohild run  taka  it  for  .cr 
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-hrt  grandfathers  carry  sweets  in  their  pockets; 

.n  t'icir  grandchildren  with  sunny  underot  an  ding  and  good  cake  -- 

3  or  othsr  luxuries  which  they  do  not  expect  to  obtain  from  their 

4  o#n  parents,'  So,  tor  instance,  grandmother  (Nesthokohen  uxid 

ihre  Kuken)  calms  her  raging  grandchild  at  a  birthday  party: 

But  what  are  grandmothers  for  in  this  world?  Grandma 
lovingly  overpowered  the  little  raging  child  and  even 
before  everyone  sat  down  little  Urzel  was  sunshiny  again. 

"You  are  spoiling  the  child,  Mother  dear."  Br° 
Hartenstein  /father/did  not  agrae  entirely  with  his 
m  other  :-ln~iaw ’s  educational  methods,  (p.  34) 

Or  grandfather  plays  with  his  grandson  (Wildfang  als  Mutter): 

Whan  Grete  ^mother/had  no  time..,  aha  oerried  little 
Willie  into  Grandfather’s  room.  Then  he  ahouted  and 
rejoiced,  for  no  one  could  play  so  beautifully  and  quiet¬ 
ly  as  Grandfather.  Willie  was  allowed  to  sit  on  his  knees 
and  play  with  his  watoh  ohain  or  listen  to  the  tick-tock, 
or  Grandfather  sang  him  a  little  song  or  let  him  tear  a 
big  newspaper  into  little  pieoes.  That  was  wonderful,  for 
there  was  a  marvelous  mess  and  it  made  a  lovely  noise,  (p.,69) 


22.  "I  never  knew  my  father  could  play,”  said  a  German  in¬ 
formant,  When  we  were  children,  he  sat  in  his  study  and  we  were 
afraid  of  him.  But  with  his  grandohlldren,  when  he  got  to  be 
‘Opa,’  h©  could  play  Indians  with  a  feather  duster  on  his  head, 
and,  poor  man,  he  could  resd  until  he  didn't  have  any  voice  left  " 

Cf,  also  Louis  Ferdinand’s  account  (1952)  of  his  relationship 
with  his  Indulgent  grandfather,  the  Kaiser.  That  this  indulgence 
was  effective  is  also  evident,  as  when  Louie  Ferdinand  explains 
why  (after  his  elder  brother  had  married  a  commoner)  he  obeyed 
his  grandfather  and  oaae  home; 

My  choice  to  return  to  Germany  and  Europe  was  not  voluntary. 
True ,  in  being  obedient  1  did  not  live  up  to  being  a  "reb-il  " 
But  I  should  have  despised  myself  for  letting  down  a  grand¬ 
father  who  had  taken  my  side  during  all  these  years.  I  did 
not  deem  It  right  to  add  to  his  grief.  I  would  have  felt  a 
deserter  had  I  not  fulfilled  his  wish  to  taka  my  brother's 
plaoe.  (p,  250) 

38  Thua  indulgence  —  in  a  grandparent  —  gives  another  reason  for 

39  self -controlled  obedienoe. 
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1  Or  grand rather  comes  to  visit  (Wild fang  ala  Tante) : 

2  Especially  fine  were  the  daily  visits  of  Grandfather 

3  who  never  came  into  the  house  without  a  little  piece 

4  of  chocolate  or  a  sugar  oandy  in  his  poaket.  (p*  130) 

5  Similarly  aunts  and  uncles  —  exoept  when  they  replace  par- 

6  ents  temporarily  or  permanently  —  are  expeoted  to  be  aff^otion- 

7  ately  Indulgent  and  to  help  their  nieoes  and  nepbev/9  Mother* a 

8  friends  and  father’s  friends  are  assimilated  to  aunts  and  unclo3 

9  and,  indeed,  any  person  with  whom  the  child  may  have  some  relation- 

may 

10  ship  of  confidence  and  trust/beoome  a  pseudo-unole  or  pseudo- 

11  aunt,  i.e,  Unole-Doctor  (the  child’s  doctor),  Aunt-So-and-So 

12  (the  landlady  of  the  house)  —  irrespective  of  whetnar  this  per- 

13  3on  le  on  intimate  terms  with  the  parents.  Thus,  the  child  grows 

14  up  in  its  home  surrounded  by  loving  and  indulgent  relatives  who 

15  cono  to  the  house  but  who  do  not  live  in  it.  There  are  no  straug- 

16  era  or  outsiders  to  the  family  in  the  home,  as  far  as  the  child 

17  is  concerned. 

18  Three  related  themee  recur  in  various  forms  in  these  stories 

19  in  connection  with  the  upbrir^ing  of  the  children:  (1)  the  harm- 

20  ony  and  happiness  of  the  family  and  the  wellbeing  of  the  children 

21  grow  out  of  complete,  natural  obedlenoe;  (2)  happiness  and  e 

22  good  character  are  achieved  through  pain  and  suffering;  and  (3) 

23  secrets  may  Involve  suffering  —  and,  as  far  as  children  are 

24  oonoerned,  every  secret  is  bad  exoept  the  secret  which  one  keeps 

25  for  another’s  benefit  (a  self -sacrificing  secret),  all  others 

26  are  likely  to  lead  to  disaster. 

play 

27  Reward  and  punishment/an  unimportant  part  in  these  stories 

28  as  far  aa  parents  and  children  are  concerned;  rather,  disobed- 

the 

29  lence,  disregard  of  rules,  failure  to  be/kind  of  ohild  one  a 
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r^rwits  aspect  one  to  be,  tend  to  carry  their  ovm  punishment , 

So,  for  instance,  a  young  girl  makes  friends  with  >-n  uadcs- 
ireble  young  woman  who  gives  her  shoddy  "romances”  to  read  and 
encourages  her  In  a  secret  flirtation  with  her  scapegrace  broth¬ 
er  (Wlldfang  als  Baokflaoh) : 

Physically  Lu  had  not  yat  suffered.  But  she  ran  the  danger 
of  losing  the  breath  of  attraotiveneaa  and  youth  which  is 
peculiar  to  untouched,  pure  girls  and  which  alone  creates 
the  wonderful  magio  which,  unknown  to  her  ,  surrounds  the 
young  girl;  Bede  /undesirable  friend/  had  long  3 luce  lost 
this  breath  of  youth,  this  flower  magic  and  ahe  now  buried 
herself  with  taking  it  away  from  little  Lu.  Rosy  as  a 
peach  blossom  when  ahe  came  to  Buohingen ,  it  now  seemed  as 
if  the  delicate  petals  were  fading. She  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  all  the  secrets  of  flirtation  and  trifling  and  her 
groat  fault  was  that  she  had  not  followed  her  conscience  and 
turned  away.  She  had  played  with  wrongdoing  and  now  wrong¬ 
doing  played  with  her.  (pp.  78-79) 

Discovery  {by  a  parent  or  some  other  responsible  person),  confes¬ 
sion,  remorse,  ere  the  way  back  to  the  right  path  —  the  way  to 
"make  good"  again  and  to  gain  happiness. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  parent  must  make  a  child  suffer  for 
its  own  good.  So,  for  instance,  in  Die  Famllle  Pfaf fling .  the 
youngest  son,  Frieder,  is  a  gifted  musician  who  o&nnot  atop  play¬ 
ing  the  violin,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ha  has  been  told  to 
limit  himself  to  practicing  for  a  certain  number  cf  hours  a  day , 
One  day  he  plays  long  past  the  time  —  deliberately.  Frieder 
tells  his  father  he  is  sorry: 

"Tou  must  be  made  sorry,"  said  the  father.  "If  you  had 
Just  forgotten  in  your  enthusiasm  that  you  had  placed  over 
the  time,  I  could  easily  forgive  it,  but  if  you  remembered 
that  you  should  9 top  and  did  not  want  to  obey,  if  you  did 
intentionally  what  1  had  expressly  forbidden,  then  your 
violin  playing  is  at  an  end.  What  do  you  think  would  happen 
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if  all  you  children  did  not  obey,  If  everyone  did  ns  be 
thought  best?  That  would  be  as  lf^fin  oroheatra  no  one 
I'oilu^oc  the  director,  but  rather  played  when  and  what 
he  pleased «  No, Frieder,  my  children  muat  obey,  your 

5  violin  playing  is  at  an  end,  I  will  not  say  forever,  but 

6  a  year  and  a  day.  Give  it  to  me’." 

V  /Frieder  refuses  to  give  up  the  violin.  The  father 

H  picks  up  the  boy,  sets  him  down  again  and  insists  that  he 

9  give  up  the  violin  of  his  own  free  wlll^/ 

10  But  the  ohild  did  not  let  go.  From  ell  sides,  loudly 

11  and  softly,  his  brothers  and  slaters  said:  "Give  it  up." 

12  And  as  the  mother  saw  how  passionately  he  pressed  the  in- 

13  strument  to  himself,  she  asked  painfully:  "Frieder,  do  you 

14  love  the  violin  more  than  Father  and  Mother?"  The  little 

15  boy  stayed  still. 

16  "Then  keep  you r  violin’."  called  out  the  father.  rHero 

17  is  the  bow  as  well,  you  can  play  as  long  as  you  like.  But 

18  you  will  be  our  child  only  when  you  give  it  to  us  "  And, 

19  opening  the  door  to  the  entry,  ne  oalled  out  loud  and  threat- 

20  enlngly,  "Go  out,  you  stranger  child!" 

21  /After  several  hours  of  exile  in  the  entry,  Frieder 

22  brings  hia  father  the  violin  oovered  up  "like  a  little  corps® -.jy’ 

23  The  father  took  the  package  away  from  him  quickly  and 

24  put  it  aside,  took  hold  of  hia  little  boy  and  drew  hla  to 

25  himself  and  said  in  a  warm  tone:  "Now  everything  is  well. 

26  Frieder,  and  you  are  our  ohild  again."  Frieder  cried  his 

2?  pain  away  in  his  father’s  arms.  (pp.  214-^18) 

28  Thus,  the  child  learns  to  do  the  right  thing  "of  his  own  free 

29  will"  end  learns  that  love  and  security  are  dependent  upon 

30  willing  obedienoe.  Frieder* s  father  later  enlarges  on  the  nec- 

31  essity  for  obedienoe  and  self-control: 

32  "Tou  oannot  stop  /playing/,  Frieder?  It  is  only  that 

33  you  do  not  want  to  because  it  is  hard  for  you.  But  don’t 

34  you  see  that  we  oan  all  stop  if  we  must?  Do  you  think  I 

35  would  not  rather  go  on  playing  than  give  a  music  lesson  to 

36  Miss  Vernageldlog  when  eoa« s?  Do  you  think  that  Mother 

37  would  not  rather  go  on  reading,  her  lovely  books  after  supper 

33  then  stop  after  half  m  and  mend  stockings?  And  that 

39  your  big  brothers  would  ,  p  afar  to  play  rather  than  do 

40  their  lessons?  And  W.c  swallows  would  not  rather  gat 

41  food  for  themselves  7’  cp  out  and  gat  food  for  their 

42  nestlings,  as  God  he  'vred  it?  And  Frieder  Pfaffling 


I  wants  to  stand  all  alone  in  the  world  and  say:  'I  cannot 
stop.  7  IIo»  he  would  have  to  be  aahaaed  before  all  onlrels, 

3  before  all  people,  before  the  dear  Lord  himself.  'Tu-'-xv, 

are  no  exceptions,  Frieder,  whoever  hae  a  firm  will,  can 

>  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  bow  stroke  on  hia  -violin,  and  that 

6  .  you  must  learn  too.  Take  pains  and  when  you  feel  that  ycu 

7  have  acquired  a  firm  will,  then  I  will  let  you  play  your 

$  violin  uvery  Sunday  for  an  hour.”  (pp.  272-73) 

9  In  the  end,  Frieder  tells  his  father  that  he  has  learned  he.?  to 

10  have  a  firm  will.  He  has  practiced  it  at  meals:  5  "Three  tines 

II  I  stopped  when  I  had  the  greatest  hunger.  Even  when  we  hsd  pan- 

12  cakes , (p„  27.3)  He  then  is  given  the  violin.  This  is  an 

13  event  that  follows  Frieder  through  his  life,  even  after  the  death 

14  of  his  father,  and  eventually  ha  realizes  that  his  father  was 

15  right:  ifcat  he  has  learned  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  find 

16  a  happy  solution  to  the  difficult  problems  of  his  life. 

17  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  Wildfang,  a  fall  from  a  forbidden 
IS  awing  (which  she  did  not  know  was  broken)  is  the  pathway  to  3uf- 

19  fering  but  also  to  reform  and  to  a  life  of  aelf-sacrif ico,  and. 

20  in  the  end,  happiness  and  contentment. 

21  The  young  reader**  of  these  books  can  learn  a  double  lesson 

22  from  the  adventures  and  trial#  of  the  young  heroes  and  heroines: 

23  (1)  obedience  leads  to  harmony  and  happiness;  and  (2)  disobedl- 

24  ence  leads  to  suffering  but  makes  a  good  person  out  of  the  auf- 

25  ferer.  The  rewards  of  suffering  era  very  great. 

26  And  the  suffering  whioh  is  rewarded  may  be  of  very  different 

27  kinda,  serving  different  purposes:  making  right  a  wrong,  aocept 
23  lng  aaorifioe  for  the  sake  Of  others,  overcoming  s  desire. 


29  23.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  German  children 

3C  have  also  read  oautlonary  tales,  such  as  Per  Struwwelpetor.  where 
31  the  erring  child  oooea,  Inevitably,  to  a  bod  end. 
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]  mastering  a  weakness.  An  important  part  of  the  idea  of  etui-vr- 

2  lag  is  the  recognition  of  its  valuta.  So,  for  instance,  a  bribe 

looks  back  on  a  tirne  of  self-saorifioe  (Wlldfang  als  TgRto) : 

las,  there  had  been  a  time  when  she  had  thanked  God 
because  she  only  knew  joy  and  no  sorrow  and  /then/ 
there  was  a  night..,,  when  sleep  fled  beoause  there  was 
only  pain  and  misery  on  earth  fbr  her.  Today  when  she 
looked  back  at  that  time,  it  was  nevertheless  beauti¬ 
ful  and  rich  and  she  would  not  have  wanted  to  miss  it 
in  her  life.  "Poor  is  a  life  without  sorrow,  without 
pain,  without  sacrifice  and  without  love,*  she  whisp¬ 
ered.  (p.  222) 

Or  a  teacher  commants  on  a  little  boy  who  had  just  made  a 
suicidal  Jump  from  a  gymnastic  apparatus  in  order  to  master  his 
cowardice  and  to  impress  others  with  his  daring  (Das  fliegcnde 
Xleaeenglmmer) : 

"Well,  that  he  has  suooeedsd  in  doing,"  said  Justus. 

And  pull  yourselves  together!  Don’t  forget  that  breaking 
a  leg  is  less  bad  than  if  the  little  fellow  had  gone 
through  the  whole  of  his  life  fearing  that  others  did 
not  respect  him,  I  really  believe  that  this  paraohute 
Jump  was  not  so  idiotic  as  I  at  first  thought  "  (p.  131) 

An  alternative,  afar  mode  of  behavior  ia  suggested  by  a 

fellow  pupil  who  challenges  the  popular  opinion  that  by  jumping 

from  a  neight  the  cowardly  little  boy  has  proved  himself  to  bo 

especially  courageous.  Insisting  that  he  jumped  only  out  of 

despair  and  shame  at  his  timidity,  Sebastian  —  the  fellow  pupil  -- 

cay e  to  the  others: 

have  you  ever  considered  whether  I  have  courage0 
Has  it  ever  ooourred  to  you  that  I  am  fearful?  Nover 
Therefore  I  shall  tell  you  that  I  am  in  feot  unusually 
f earful.  But  I  am  shrewd  and  I  don’t  let  you  notioe  It 
My  leek  of  courage  doesn’t  disturb  toe  particularly  I  m 
sot  ashamed  of  It .  And  that  is  beoause  I  urn  shrewd  1 
know  that  everyone  ha  a  faults  and  weaknesses.  It  is  cnly 
Important  that  these  faults  do  not  show . " 
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I  prefer  the  person  who  is  ashamed,"  said  /another 


.1  "1  too,"  answered  Sebastian  softly,  (pp  116--'  , 

.1  7 -3w<!  oonceaiisent  of  a  fault  is,  then,  a  possible  aiteraoU.Tv'- 

5  to  erodJ  option  of  the  fault;  but  even  the  advooate  of  c  one  ooLmBi.it 

>3  the  other  course  of  action  ia  the  preferable  one.  In.- 
:J  pile  it  in.  this  statement  is  the  belief  that  people  end  thir&o 

5  '•no aid  be  what  they  are  "entirely**  —  and  the  gnawing  doubt  tint 

7  they  may  not  be  what  they  seem, 

o  The  value  of  the  reckless  act  is  that  it  proves  not  onl^  that 

9  one  can  act  in  a  oourageoua  way  b  ut  also  that  one  ia  a  courageous 

10  person  (and  proves  it  not  only  to  others  but  to  oneself  as  v  eil) 

11  But  this  principle  works  in  both  directions  —  one  single  ect 

12  can  show  up  a  person  as  a  coward,  another  Blngle  act  cen  show  him 

•  4 

13  to  be  o  brave  "hero."  Thus,  in  Die  Famille  Pfaffllng,  an  elder 
1,  brother  deserts  hla  youngsr  brother  on  the  street  because  he  ia 
Ip  laughed  at  by  his  olaasmates.  The  father  oalls  hia  son,  Ottc. 

3.6  a  "cowardo"  And  the  mother  tells  him: 

1?  "Yea,  Otto,  he  had  to  consider  you  oowardly,  because 

IS  you  were  —  and  on  other  occasions  in  the  same  way.  You 

19  must,  always  be  independent  of  what  others  think  about  you 

20  Asking  for  forgiveness  does  not  help,  only  fighting  agsinat 

21  covardlinaee  helps,  demonstrating  that  you  can  also  be 

22  br3 tv."  (p,  115) 

23  Otto  then  reverses  his  behavior  — *  goes  baok  and  does  wh3t  he  had 

24  refused  to  do  earlier,  allowing  himself  to  be  laughed  at-  The 

25  father  also  revaraes  his  judgment: 

26  to*.  Pfaffling  gave  his  son  a  happy,  warm  look  and 

27  said,  "There  are  many  kinds  of  heroism.  That  was  one 

28  kind.  No.  child,  you  are  no  oowerd."  (p.  116) 


29  24.  Cf.  the  dlaouasion  by  Nelly  Hoyt  of  the  character  of  the 

30  here  end  the  villain  in  the  Qertenlaube  novel.  Hero  and  villain 

31  {but  not  heroine  and  villalneas)  may  oonoeal  their  true  oharaotur 

32  temporarily  —  but  even  here  the  reading  audience  (not  necessarily 

33  other  persons  in  the  atory)  la  given  conventional  and  unmistakable 
31  oluaa  to  their  character  whan  this  is  at  variance  with  their  overt 
35  beh? vi or. 
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;  *'otl.;aily .  r?  rc9  tie  whole  person  is  continually  judg-M  in 

2  toirns  of  the  a  ingle  act,  it  would  seem  that  judgment  of  character 

3  would  be  subject  to  oontlnual  stings  from  bad  to  good  ana  back 

25 

4  again*  In  these  stories  there  are  two  detorrents  to  this:  (1) 

5  the  belief  that  the  person  who  aots  out  of  weakness ,  out  of  error, 

6  out  of  deliberate  choioe  of  wrong-doing  will  continue  in  such  acta 

7  until  or  unless  he  is  forced  out  of  them;  (2)  and  the  belief  that 

4 

8  once  a  person  has  been  induced  to  aot  in  a  good  way  (either  because 

9  of  initial  good  training  or  beoause  he  has  1 earned  through  suffer- 

10  lag)  he  has  become  good  and  cannot  fall  baok  into  evil  ways*  Thus 

11  the  little  boy  who  has  once  demonstrated  that  he  can  be  bravo  os- 

12  sures  others  and  himself  that  he  will  be  brave  —  on  all  o cca- 

13  sions.  This  sets  an  automatic  limit  to  the  number  of  time3  one 

14  need  suffer  In  order  to  be  rewarded.^ 

15  Correlated  with  the  belief  in  the  valu&  of  suffering  is  a 

16  way  of  looking  at  things  in  which  any  detail  osn,  so  to  speak, 

17  be  set  beside  any  other  detail  and  in  which  any  detail  oan 

18  stand  for  the  whole,  i.e,  suffering  in  one  way  prepares  one  to 

19  manage  suffering  in  a  totally  different  situation;  mastering  fear 

20  in  one  situation  means  that  one  has  mastered  fear  itself;  disob- 

total 

21  lence  in  one  detail  is  a  sign  of /disobedience  (and  vice  versa). 


22  25.  This  point  is  illustrated  especially  dearly  in  Hitler- 

23  Jungs  fluax  —  where  the  flic  characters  swing  baok  and  forth  in 

24  their  opinion  of  the  little  hero,  but  the  aud leaps  oan  follow  a 

25  series  of  single  acta  by  the  hero,  each  of  whioh  only  reinforces 

26  the  initial  "good"  move  toward  the  Nasi  orbit. 

27  26.  Cf.  Nelly  Hoyt's  dlsouselon  of  suiolde  in  her  paper  on 

28  the  reintegration  of  the  outsider.  This  belief  in  change  through 

29  a  single  aot,  is,  however,  at  variance  with  the  belief  expressed 

30  by  child  oare  specialists  that  the  prooeas  of  education  is  one  of 

31  long  habituation.  The  belief  in  the  slgnifloanoe  of  the  single  aot 

32  comes  out,  however,  In  their  repeated  assertions  that  e  parent  can  , 

33  by  one  omission,  one  bad  example,  etc.,  set  in  cotlon  e  whole  ser-  o 
%  lejfSr  bed  actloriBnyn  the  per*  or  the  ohlld. 


■.  !.:nV.ing  the  point  that  ohildren  no  leas  than  adults  grj  o~'*  a:': 
gutter ,  Kastner  (Das  fllegende  Klassenzlmmer)  o orrvue-nt ^ : 

3  There  is  no  difference  (ea  1st  gleiohgultlg)  whether  oro 

4  cries  because  of  a  broken  'doll  or',  "at  soSiatar  time., 

5  because  one  has  lost  a  friend.  In  life  it  is  irrelevant 

6  what  one  grieves  about,  what  la  relevant  Is  how  much  one 

7  grieves,  (p.  15) 

8  Congruences  proportion  and  Interrelationship, are,  in  this  sonse,}. 

9  relevant;  perhaps  more  exactly,  it  oan  be  said  that  content  in 

10  exceedingly  Important  when  the  single  aot  is  considered  by  itself 

11  but  that  content  is  irrelevant  in  arriving  at  a  generalization* 

12  The  educational  value  of  the  pain  and  suffering  that  follow 

13  upon  error  and  disobedience  and  actions  based  on  some  character 
Ik  fault  or  weakness  is  dependent  upon  shared  knowledge.  Fcr  only 

15  if  the  child  is  guided  through  the  mazq  of  wrongdoing  and  pain  by 

16  an  exemplary  and  wise  adult  does  it  profit  by  its  experience.  The 

17  problem  children  and  minor  villains  in  these  stories  are  children 

18  who  have  been  negleoted  or  misguided  —  who  have  been  spoiled,  or 

19  made  f ruhrelf .  or  encouraged  (consciously  or  uncons oiously)  in 

20  behavior  that  results  in  a  bad  character.  There  is,  however,  a 

21  difference  between  the  older  and  the  more  modern  stories  in  this 

22  respeot.  In  the  older  stories,  the  parents,  or  wiser  parent 

23  substitutes | see  through  their  children,  discover  wrongdoing, 

24  and  labor  to  oorreot  whatever  la  wrong.  In  the  newer  stories 

25  (Naathakohon,  for  lnatanoe)  the  parents  may  be  equally  insightful, 

26  but  they  may  merely  aay,  "I  ought  to  punish  you  for  this"  —  with 

and 

27  out  oarrying  out  the  punishment  — /tha  words  are  effective.  Or 

28  the  parent-figures  (the  head  of  the  aohool  in  Kampf  der  Tart la 

29  end,  to  a  leaser  extent,  the  heed  of  the  school  end  the  beloved 


I  traohar  In  gas  fliegende  Klasoenzlmmer)  stand  aloof  »c£  -.0  \-m 

children  to  that  they  are  (in  spite  of  eppearauces) 

3  ;  being  good/  The  assumption  in  this  situation  is  that  the  jar- 

4  vnfcs  .or  parent  figures)  know  what  is  going  on  but  withhold  so- 

5  tion  and  the  expression  of  opinion  until  the  children’s  own  acts 

6  have  baen  carried  to  completion.  In  Das  fliegende  Klaseenzimer 

7  a  major  episode,  and  in  Ksmpf  der  Tertla  the  oentral  plot,  turns 

8  on  the  fact  that  the  child  protagonists  oommit  forbidden  acts  in 

9  a  good  cause  and  plot- tension  arises  from  the  problem  of  whether 

10  they  will  be  punished  for  the  one  or  rewarded  for  their  success 

II  in  the  other.  In  Kastner's  story  punishment  is  turned  into  re- 

12  ward;  in  Speyer's  etory  the  ohildren  are  punished  when  they  fail 

13  to  carry  out  certain  necessary  steps  successfully  but  they  are, 

14  in  the  end,  rewarded  very  fully  for  their  final  success,28 

15  ft  27=  In  this  connection,  of.  the  reoent  speech  by  the  Rector  of 

16  Tubingen  on  the  University's  educational  responsibilities,  quoted 

17  in  my  discussion  of  the  child’s  education  (p.  39,  footnote  36) 

16  The  idea  expressed  there  —  that  the  university's  responsibility 

19  oonslste  in  providing  the  means  of  self-education  —  is  entirely 

20  congruent  with  the  picture  given  in  Speyer's  novel,  which  was 

21  published  in  1927- 

22  28.  In  Kampf  der  Tertla.  recognition  of  the  children’s  success 

23  involves  a  public  exhibition  of  the  wounds  of  battle.  The  childr 

24  (adolescents  in  a  boarding  sohool)  have  fought  a  mighty  battle  wi 

26  the  ohildren  in  a  town  to  resoue  the  town  oats  from  destruction. 

2b  Now,  their  auooess  aoknowledged  by  "the  Doctor''  (the  head  of  the 

27  school)  they  maroh  past  him  and  pest  their  teaohers  and  comrades 

28  in  other  olassea: 

The  Third  Form  (Turtle)  is  aarohing.  In  front  the  Greet 

29  Bleotor  /Class  Leader/breathing  heavily,  bruised  and  asthmatic. 

30  A  half  etep  behind  him  the  honorary  leader  girl/fresh,  rosy, 

31  white-gold  and  brown,  uninjured,  unwounded  and  unchangeable, 

32  with  an  lnpudent  anile  end  a  proudly  lifted  forehead. 

33  In  the  first  row  Heppert,  Lttders  end  Boret  —  Borst  who  had 

34  turned  from  e  fearful,  olumsy  rabbit-boy  into  a  hero  of  the 

35  Hied - 

36  And  all  the  others  followed,  eoreped,  flayed,  limping  and 

37  bandaged  in  the  aost  peculiar  parta  of  thair  bodies,  (cont'd) 
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i"  both  op.s9s  the  children  have  to  keep  a  aeoret  —  'rhi«h  \n  -« 

2  i’s r  -33  the  eventual  goal  is  concerned,  a  good  one.  In  both  cases 
the  secret  is  one  that  is  shared  by  many  people  —  including  an  adult 

3  (though  not  the  adults  who  are,  formally,  responsible  for  the 

4  children) „ 

5  In  these  stories  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  acceptable  seo- 

6  rets:  the  secrets  that  concern  a  happy  surprise  for  another  person 

7  and  the  secrets  that  oonoeal  suffering  and  self-saorifioe  for  en- 

8  other’s  benefit.  And  even  these  seorets  are  likely  to  be  shared 

9  with  at  least  one  other  person.  Mother  and  father  share  in  the 

10  preparation  of  Christmas  for  the  children  —  keeping 

11  everything  hidden  from  the  children  until,  the  preparations  com- 

12  plete,  the  moment  of  revelation  oomes.  One  confidents  shares 

13  in  the  knowledge  that  a  young  woman  has  sacrificed  her  hooed-far 

14  marriage  to  care  for  her  own  family.  Otherwise  seorets  and  con- 

15  cealment  carry  with  them  the  possibility  of  danger  for  the  person 

16  usually  a  child  —  who  Is  not  open.  Making  something  good  again 

17  that  has  gone  wrong  Involves  confession  of  what  has  been  kept  sec- 

18  ret;  the  fact  that  parent^fcaually  see  through  their  children  may 

19  serve  to  avert  the  danger  in  time.2^  There  is,  therefore,  double 

2t?J  "cont  *d. 

20  But  no  one  had  eeid  that  he  wee  sick;  no  one  had  stayed 

21  away  from  the  parade . 

22  So  the  bend  marohed  aoross  the  court. 

23  When  they  passed  the  granary  door,  the  Doctor  raised  Ms 

24  cep  from  his  orown,  from  his  blowing  gray  hair. 

25  Rapidly  the  young  teachers  followed  suit  and  reluctantly 

26  the  older  ones  also...* 

27  And  all  the  pupils  on  parade,  ell: without  exception,  pulled 

26  off  their  oepe  and  held  them  In  the  air  with  stiffly  outatreohod 

29  arms.  No  longer  with  noise  and  hurrahs,  but  silsntly  they  now 

30  greeted  their  oomradea  of  the  Third  form.  (pp.  240-42) 

31  29.  On  this  point,  of.  also  Osman  children’s  story  completions „ 

32  where  the  child  writers  indicate  how  children  —  by  blushing,  stars- 

33  merlng,  eto.  —  give  adults  oluss  to  insight. 


I  c.f Mat  parents  can  bring  up  their  o  hildren  correctly. 

?.  pa  . ;  i.ere  insight  into  their  children  and  children  learn  to 

.3  c r.  if  ■  •  o  thsir  parents. 

4  j.i'a tough  all  siblings  are  assumed,  in  these  stories,  to  get 

5  slciif  -jl'-h  one  another  and  the  sibling  group  is  pictured  as  coho- 

6  ai^e  :rd  friendly,  the  closest  and  most  affectionate  relationship 

7  bolvjco'i  ,  ‘Mings  is  that  between  sister  and  brother.  The  warmth 

6  of  the  relationship  is  expressed  especially  in  the  sister’s  tender 

9  at  tent  ‘  '.irsa  to  her  brother’s  needs;  it  is  the  sister  rather  then 

10  the  brother  who  is  careful  and  insightful. 3° 

II  T.h:::?  tender  relationship  between  brother  and  sister  .’s  echoed 

12  ii'dii or- My  in  the  relationship  of  the  bride  and  wife  to  her  hus- 

13  band's  family:  from  the  first  moment  that  the  boy  brings  home  his 

14  fiancee  she  enters  into  the  family  —  calls  tha  parents  "mother” 

15  and  vt other”  aid  becomes  a  sister  to  the  other  siblings.  Sc,  for 

fiancee 

16  lnQte*v3'3,  a  boy  brings  home  bis  .(Braut), whom  no  one  in  the  family 

17  had  previously  met  (Worden  und  Waohaen) : 

18  iMrs  Pfaffling  stood  upstairs,  heard  happy  laughter 

19  and  called  down,  "Welcome I "  Two  gey  brain  eyes  looked 

20  up.  ’That  must  be  Mother’."  called  a  happy  voice  in  a 

21  Do.rjvihat  Bavarian  aooent  and,  hurrying  ahead  of  her 

22  fierce,  the  bride...  came  upstairs  and  gave  Mrs.  Pfaff- 

23  ling  her  hand.  "May  I  aay  Mother?"  She  found  herself 

24  druwa  warmly  and  feelingly  to  a  mother-heart,  (p.  54) 

25  Scones  of  thia  kind  aet  tha  stage  for  the  beginning  of  a  new 

26  cyole  in  these  atoriea  —  in  vfclah  the  parents  become  grandparents 

27  fend  eventually  die)  and  the  grownup  ohlldren  begin  to  bring  up 

28  their  own  ohildreu  —  usually  with  greater  difficulty  than  their 


29  30  In  thia,  these  atoriea  echo  tha  fairy  tale  situation  in 

30  whioh  sisters  ere  also  oomfortera  and  protectors  of  their  brothers. 


■  n  parents  experienced,  but,  tor  the  moat  pert,  with,  no 

'•  nan  ocas.  Following  the  heroes  and  heroines  through  childhood, 

3  the  roader  learns  that  parents  are  almost  perfect  (but  not  all 

4  ?•  Suits)  and  that  children  have  difficulties  and  problems  to  bn 

5  solved;  following  the  same  heroes  and  heroes  into  marriage;  end 

6  parenthood „  they  discover  that  parents  too  have  difficulties 

7  But,  as  they  follow  the  grownup  children  in  their  independent 
3  careers,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  relationship  of  parents  and 

9  children  is  one  that  does  not,  essentially,  alter:  So,  for  instance 

10  Sspper  (Warden  und  Wachsen)  writes  about  the  continuity  of  the 

11  relationship: 

±2  Just  as  the  parents  formerly  ware  pleased  when  the  little 

13  onee  took  their  first  steps,  so  now  they  also  were  when 

14  their  big  children  took  their  first  independent  steps  in 

15  life;  and  Just  as  they  were  happy  when  a  new  word  appeared 

1 6  in  the  child’s  vocabulary,  so  now  also  as  new  ideas  and 

17  ambitions  awoke  in  the  young  people.  For  they  do  not  regard 

18  themselves  as  finished,  these  two  parents,  and  for  this  very 

19  reason  they  are  not,  but  go  ever  further  onwerd.  With  this 

20  difference  from  their  youth-thst  now  they  have  clearly  roc- 

21  ognized  and  can  keep  to  the  main  direction  in  which  they 

22  want  to  go.  Beoause  of  this  they  exercise  an  often  unoon- 

23  80ious  leadership  over  their  children.  For  in  an  unknown 

24  land  —  and  that  is  what  life  is  —  we  gladly  follow  those 

25  whom  we  see  striding  ahead  quietly  and  with  dignity,  with 

26  courage  end  a  ohearful  countenance.  And  so  the  grown  up 

27  Pfaffling  ohlldren  follow-  (folgten  —  also  means  to  obey) 

28  willingly  ani  in  all  freedom  of  movement  the  direction  taken 

29  by  their  parents,  (p.  110) 

30  Prom  this  it  would  appear  that  the  individual,  moving  from 

31  childhood  and  adolescenca  into  adulthood,  becomes  —  in  the  ideal 
3?  world  of  youth  fiction  —  both  perfectly  independent  and  perfectly 
33  dependable.  The  young  adult  goes  his  own  way  following  "new  ideas 
-34  and  new  ambitions"  —  and  yet  his  parents,  from  whoa  he  has  moved 

35  avay,  are  still  his  guides.  Just  so,  Karl  May,  adventuring  in 

36  faraway  place*,  is  also  the  eabodlaent  of  all  that  is  "truly 

37  German." 
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2.  Karl  Mayt  tiring  a  Dream 
An  Exploration  of  the  "lari  May  frage^ 

-  Kelly  8ehargo  Hoyt 

1 

1  A  recent  survey  of  the  literature  reed  by  youth  In  German,  fcodey 

2  shows  the  persistent  popularity  of  many  of  the  nineteenth  oentmy  favorites. 

3  Ranking  higfr  among  the  adventure  stories  about  far  distant  plr.-ee  are  the 

I  travel -adventure  stories  by  Xarl  Hay*  He  remains  the  favorite  for  male  and 

5  forte le  readers*  their  Age  ranging  fran  ten  to  eighteen.  K#s  bocks,  in 

6  their  well  known  green  and  blaok  backs  and  their  colorful  pictures  on  th©i 

7  cover  are  being  reiesued  and  reprinted  in  their  traditional  nineteenth 

8  century  designs  and  his  heroes*  himself  included*  aeera  to  have  as  muoh  reality 

9  today  as  they  had  eighty  years  ago. 

10  Karl  Kay’s  popularity*  which  was  almost  instantaneous  after  the 

II  publication  of  hia  first  adventure  volume^  raise-,  a  good  many  questions 

12  which  belong  to  the  field  of  literary  oritici'/m,  but  which  also  belong  to 

13  the  field  of  culture  study.  The  intense  reality  which  he  gives  to  his 

14  creations,  the  oancreti*ation  of  his  flints  of  fancy  and  his  transmutation 

1 5  of  everyday  life  maka  him  an  arresting  figure.  The  persistence  of  the 

i.6  Kurl  May  Prage  parallels  the  persistence  of  the  popularity  of  hit  books. 

•7  For  fifteen  years,  from  1918  to  1933,  the  Karl  May  Jahrbuoh  worked  with  the 
ip  mystery  that  is  Karl  Hay.  To  the  literary  critics  of  Germany  he  has  become 
•  >  the  symbol  of  the  Vulkadlchter*  not  tho  popular  wr’  er.  not  sven  the  writer 
::0  the  people,  but  vne  aouthpieoe  of  thoir  longings  and  aspirations  a 

l  1,  Gaseloff,  1953. 
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1  representative  of  their  yearnings  in  whose  writings  good  always  triumphs 

2  over  evil  and  who  creates  the  perfect  hero  figure.  As  a  man,  however,  ho 

3  appears  very  :auch  like  tho  "ewiye  Deutscho)1  the  ^lleiaatsucher"  of  Gorana 

4  fictiom  ho  is  the  outsider  who  tries  to  reintegrate  himself  into  his  tiro 

5  and  society  and  who  achieves  this  reintegration  by  living  a  dream.  To 

6  understand  his  position  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  vro  must  examine  Xarl 

7  May  tho  man,  Karl  May  the  writer,  und  Karl  May  the  symbol. 

I.  The  Man 

/ 

8  Karl  May  was  born  an  February  26,  1842,  in  Hohensteln-Srnstthal, 

S  Saxony.  His  father  was  a  poor  weaver  yearning  for  a  better  existence,  who 

10  saw  in  his  sot  the  person  who  would  perhaps  achieve  this  better  existence, 

11  and  who  therefore  pushed  him  in  that  direction,  towards  the  one  road  which 

12  was  open  to  the  poor,  lower  olasses,  the  one  position  which  would  give  them 

13  some  statue  —  that  of  the  teacher.  Apparently,  Karl  May  was  blind  for 

14  four  years  of  his  aarly  childhood.  During  this  tin#  his  grandmother  played 
16  an  important  role  in  hia  existence.  She  wac  a  born  story  teller  with  an 

16  inexhaustible  fund  of  fairy  tales  and  seems  to  have  been  the  moat  vivid 

17  figure  of  his  ohildhood,  the  person  to  whem  he  was  most  drawn.  She  is  the 

18  goodnese  and  light  of  his  aarly  years,  wheraaa  his  fathsr  raprasants  tha 

19  drive,  the  urge,  the  pushing  foroe.  la  hie  oan  memoirs  (I oh)  Karl  May 

20  draws  a  sketch  of  his  father  who  eooomplished  in  two  hours  what  other 

21  weavers  needed  fourteen  hours  for,  mid  during  these  ten  hours  hs  was  tha 
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tyrant  af.ainnt  whom  no  on©  dared  to  stand.  But  during  the  other  four  hours 
"father's  other  soul  smiled  at  us."  The  boy  stonds  between  the  active 
reality  0r  his  father  and  dream  world  of  the  grandmother.  Hie  mothor  and 
nistor  remain  completely  shadowy  figures. 

Vary  early  in  his  childhood  we  find  that  the  dream  world  oreated  by 
his  grandmother  assume  reality  for  him.  When  his  mother  fells  to  obtain  a 
loan  which  is  to  help  him  to  attend  a  seminary  he  runs  away  with  tho  idea 
of  going  to  Spain  in  order  to  secure  help  from  a  "noble  robber*  •—  a  gosture 
which  seems  symbolic  of  his  later  life.  W 

In  1657.  with  scholarship  help,  he  manages  to  attend  the  seminary  for 
teaohers  in  ^aldenburg.  Around  Christmas  time  hie  aister  pays  him  a  visit 
and  tells  him  that  there  is  not  even  oa<m<£t  money  in  the  house  to  buy  oandlee 
for  the  Christmas  tree.  Karl  May  steals  some  candle  butts  and  gives  them 
to  her.  His  comrades  denounce  him  and  he  is  excluded  from  the  seminary  as 
a  thief.  This  first  minor  misdeed  shove  him  only  as  thoughtless  but 
goodhearted  and  has  nothing  of  his  later  pathological  desire  for  adventure 
as  destiny. 

Since  his  misdeed  is  really  a  minor  one.  he  is  aocepted  into  another 
seminary  and,  in  1861,  becomes  a  teaoher  first  In  Glauchau,  then  in  a  faotory 
school  in  Chemnitz.  Around  Christmas  time  he  commits  a  second  misdeed  which 
tosses  him  out  of  his  apparently  seoure  existence.  His  roommate  on  oooasicn 
had  leat  him  his  watoh.  Leaving  for  home  on  hie  vacation,  Karl  May  takes 
the  watoh  as  well  as  a  Msorschaum  pipe  belonging  to  a  friend,  which  he 
intends  to  give  to  his  father.  Perhaps  he  Intended  to  rsplaoe  the  articles 
after  the  vacation,  but  he  is  arrested  imswdiately  and  spends  six  weeks  in 
prison. 


’’  After  this  imprisonment  hia  life  seems  destroyed.  %  ererger  <rr -n  this 

2  sxperier. ’u  with  the  definite  feeling  that  there  ia  only  somo  sort  or  hi'-hs/ 

3  iuetlce  whioh  is  not  man  made,  and  that  he  ia  being  pushed  on  the  rosri  to 

4  evil.  In  1865  he  i3  arrested  again  and  condemnod  to  four  ysarc  of  forced 

a  labor.  The  reasons  given  for  this  latest  arrest  are  extremely  vague*  Host 

6  sources  speak  of  "seelischo  Erkr'ankung"  or  "aaelieche  fritartung"1  f  spi  ritue* 

7  sickness)  but  do  not  make  the  specifio  accusations  very  clear.  He  still 

8  dreams  of  the  noble  robber,  but  he  himself  is  nothing  but  a  petty  cri.-rir.?1. . 

9  He  is  released  after  three  years  and  the  laat  and  wildest  period  of 

10  his  Sturm  aid  Drang  begins.  Apparently  it  was  during  this  second  imprlsounort 

11  that  ho  first  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  writer  and  of  writing  for  the 

12  people.  Ke  wants  to  write  simple  stories  ahioh  are  to  be  parables  for  the 

13  higher  truth,  but  fata  aeoos  to  be  againat  him.  In  1869  he  is  arrested 

14  again,  this  time  apparently  f or  kroeny  shich  he  did  not  commit,  He  eecap 

15  while  being  transported  to  prison,  is  seen  in  Marseilles,  disappears, 

16  raappaars  in  Bohemia,  where  he  is  arrested  once  again.  This  '  ime  he  spends 

17  four  yea ra  in  prison.  When  ho  emerges  in  1874  a  oleansing  and  crystallising 

13  prooess  seams  to  have  taken  plaoe.  Die  dream  ia  now  going  to  replace  reality 

19  in  his  life.  He  begine  to  write  in  1874  and  betwean  then  and  hi e  death  In 

20  1912  he  writes  64  volumes,  most  of  wfr  tdi  deal  with  advantures  written  in  the 

21  first  person.  He  has  eaoaped  Into  cncther  life.  lari  May  the  petty 

22  criminal  who  has  spent  seven  yerrs  in  prison  becomes  “Old  Shstterhand''  and 

23  “lara  ben  XeMi“}  dream  and  reality  are  fused.  In  hia  own  eyes  es  well  as 

24  in  the  eyes  of  his  readers  theie  hero  figures  are  Karl  May. 

25  Cbe  of  the  greet  controvert  lea  concerning  Karl  May  from  the  very 
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beginning  deals  precisely  with  these  figures i  Could  Karl  May  conceivably 
be  Old  Shatterh&ad  or  Kara  ben  Hemsi?  Had  he  visited  tho  regions  which  ho 
so  eloquently  describes?  Despite  the  controversy  one  tends  to  agree  with 
Stolte  that  such  questions  are  leally  immaterial  for  an  assessment  of  his 
.5  works;  ”Ho  creates  a  aosmos;  a  whole  world  crystallises  around  him}  it  is 

<5  entirely  incidental  whether  this  world  resembles  reality  or  not,,,"  (p»  41). 

7  Tlio  question  of  Karl  May's  travels  is  therefore  not  of  vital  importance 

8  in  the  evaluation  of  his  works,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  two 

3  trips  oan  be  definitely  established  from  documentary  evidence,  ono  to  the 

10  Orient  from  April  4,  1899  to  August  1900,  and  the  other  to  America  from 

11  September  5  to  Deoember  20,  1909  —  both  long  after  hie  most  important 

12  works  dealing  with  these  regions  had  been  written.  There  may  have  been  a 

13  trip  in  1866,  but  it  is  very  problematic. 

14  Karl  May's  first  literary  activities  are  in  oenneotion  with  magazines., 

15  He  direots  four  magazines  for  the  publisher  Munohmeyer:  Beobachter  an  der 

16  Elbe,  Dsutsohea  Familienblatt,  Feierstunden,  and  Sohaoht  und  Butte.  It  is 

17  in  these  magazines  that  he  publishes  short  stories  and  his  first  travel 

18  tale*. 

19  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  his  literary  activities  he  marries  fisma 

20  Pollner,  a  young  orphan  who  seems  to  have  been  beautiful  but  not  very 

21  intelligent  and  whose  desire  for  material  comforts  leads  him  to  resume  hie 

22  relations  with  Munchmeyer,  whioh  had  been  interrupted.  In  four  and  a  half 

23  years  he  writes  five  serials  whioh  are  published  \nder  a  pseudonym.  These 

24  serials  are  not  usually  included  among  the  works  of  Karl  May.  According 

25  to  souroes  sympathetic  to  him  they  were  substantially  changed  by  the 


.v1^,  i  -G- 

I  publisher  without  Karl  May's  knowledge  and  seen  to  have  been  based  c©  an 

7.  appeal  to  sensationalism.  They  will  later  become  the  source  of  groat  trouble 

3  for  him. 

4  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  oentinues  to  write  youth  stories,  many  of 

5  which  appear  in  the  Cute  Kaneraden  (a  magazine  which  is  still  published) 

6  and  his  fame  continues  to  grow.  As  the  Grosse  Brockhaus  (1928-1935)  puts  it, 

7  he  achieves  middle  olass  respectability  (Btirgerlichea  Ansehen),  fortune  and 

8  extraordinary  popularity  —  and  all  that  in  a  ”9latively  short  time.  Although 

9  his  oriental  travel  stories  begin  to  appear  in  1880,  the  Winnetou  stories  — 

10  which  first  appear  separately  "round  1892  —  are  the  real  basis  of  his  fame. 

II  Until  1898  he  lives  through  the  really  hnj^/  period  of  his  lifo,  everyone 

12  expeats  his  books,  they  are  reoamaended  by  educators  and  particularly  by 

13  the  Catholic  priesthood.  The  public  thinks  of  him  as  being  the  Old  Shatterhc.nd 

14  of  the  Winnetou  scoraes.  His  dream  has  engulfed  his  life,  he  lives  his 

15  dream.  A  famous  anecdote  tells  of  his  conversation  with  a  friend  who  is 

16  admiring  his  collection  oi*  arras.  The  friend  asksi  "Sinoerely,  how  did  you 
1?  acquire  all  these  arms?"  Karl  May,  astonished,  replies!  “Didn’t  you  read 

18  my  Winnetou?" 

19  In  1899,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  he  leaves  for  the  Orient  with  his 

20  wife  and  it  is  during  this  trip  that  the  oatastrophe  suddenly  breaks:  Old 

21  Shatterhand,  Kara  ben  Wemsi,  the  noble  hero,  is  in  reality  someone  of  shady 

22  past,  who  has  served  prison  sentences!  While  he  is  on  his  trip  Munchmeyer 

23  dies  and  his  successor,  contrary  to  all  agreements,  publishes  the  early 

24  anonymous  volumes  under  Karl  May's  name.  He  disoowrt  for  the  first  time 
5  the  ohanjes  and  addltiors  that  had  been  nade,  but  the  press  decries  hie 


1  immorality  on,-!  the  scandal  breaks.  May  accuses  the  publisher  but  attacks 

2  arc  hoaped  on  him  from  all  sides.  He  cannot  provo  that  tha  new  edition 

3  is  illegal  because  the  documents  concerning  the  agreements  have  be3T. 

4  destroyed  by  his  wife.  His  marriage  ends  in  a  divoroe  Rnd  ones  again  he 

5  seeae  to  be,  if  not  completely  the  outsider,  certainly  cti  the  fringe  of 

6  sooiety. 

7  But  cncc  again  this  upheaval  serves  as  a  catharsis  —  ac  a  "LHuterung”  - 

8  and  results  in  a  reintegration  into  6ocletv  through  a  ne.r  creative  effort, 

9  through  a  new  marriage.  He  sees  this  period  as  one  of  atonement,  of 

10  achieving  joy  and  peeoe  through  suffering.  His  goal  now  becomes  to  crsat;« 

11  something  really  great,  something  that  will  translate  all  his  experiences 

12  into  great  dramatic  forms: 

13  In  any  case  1  kept  co  to  the  goal  of  my  desire  to  oreate  at  the  end 

14  of  my  life,  after  having  ranched  maturity,  a  great  beautiful  poetic 

15  work,  a  harmony  of  liberating  thoughts,  where  I  dared  to  draw  1 ight  out 

16  of  darkness,  joy  out  of  unhappiness  and  happiness  out  rf  ray  suffering. 

17  To  give  fairy  tales  and  parables  now  in  order  at  the  end  of  life  to 

18  arrive  at  truth  and  reality. ..2 

19  Though  he  does  not  write  a  real  drama,  as  he  had  hoped,  he  achieves, 

20  at  the  end  of  his  life,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  books,  his 

21  autobiography:  Ich,ln  which  he  sets  forth  his  credo  of  loving  all  those  who 

22  have  made  him  suffer.  Three  years  before  his  death  he  travels  in  Amerioa 

23  with  his  wife  Klara  May.  Towards  the  very  end  of  his  life  the  persecutions 

24  2.  "Fur  alle  Flille  aber  hie  It  ich  mein  VTunsohsiel  feat,  am  Abend  neines 

25  Labens,  nach  vollendeter  Reifa,  tin  grosses,  sohonen  Oiohterwerk  iu 

26  aohaffen,  alnen  Zusanoenklang  erlossnder  Oedanksn  worin  ioh  aieh  erku-mte 

27  Uoht  aus  meiner  Finstemis  su  sohopfen,  91uok  aus  meinem  dngliick,  und 

28  Freud#  aus  meiner  Qual.  --  Jetst  Warohen  utnd  Oleiohnisse  gebwn,  urn  dann  am 

29  Sohlusss  das  Labens  daraus  die  Wahrheit  und  aia  Wirkliohkeit  su  liehen.. 


3.  against  him  dJ.e  out  and  he  once  more  achieves  farce.  One  week  before  his 

Z  death  he  addresses  great  crowds  in  Vienna  expressing  hie  great  leitmotif; 

5  wI'iapor  im:  Reich  der  Sdelmenschon"  (Upward  into  The  Realm  of  hast  o.  ?Ir>blc 

4  Character).  On  Maroh  30,  1912  he  dies  in  hie  villa  nShatterhand:'  in 

5  Rsdeboul  near  Drosden. 

6  Hi«  fame,  however,  docs  not  die  with  him.  To  date  11  mil  lien  copier,  of 

7  his  works  have  been  printed,  and  it  seems  that  net  all  of  his  wor.it  have  e.t 

8  yet  veen  published.  According  to  Information  given  in  the  most  recent 

9  Austrian  edition,  (no  date,  but  must  have  appeared  between  1946  and  1969) 

10  his  books  have  been  translated  into  twenty  languages.  A  Karl  iiay  foundation 

13  organized  after  his  death  and  directed  by  his  wife  Klara  until  her  death 

32  in  1944,  and  now  under  the  direction  of  the  Landeaverwaltung  Sachsen  is 
J.Z  keeping  alive  the  realities  of  his  dream.  In  the  garden  of  his  villa  a 

14  "Wild  West"  block  house  serves  as  Karl  M*y  Museum  and,  preserving  the  fiction 

15  of  reality,  perpetuates  his  fane.  The  ftananfuhrer  (1951)  include*'  him  among 

16  those  writers  whose  fame  lives  on  and  thus  lifts  him  out  of  the  realm  of 

17  the  pure  youth  fioticn  into  that  enjoyed  by  adults,  and,  in  spite  of  the 

18  deoades  that  lie  between  his  imaginary  travels  and  the  present,  a  recent 

19  German  traveler  in  this  country  remarked  about  the  great  landscapes  of  the 

20  Westi  "It  really  seemed  quite  familiar,  for  I  had  read  so  ouch  about  it  in 

3 

21  Karl  May." 


22  3.  How  auoh  Karl  May  is  part  of  the  experience  of  German  youth  can 

23  oertaiuly  he  seen  from  the  faofc  that  his  books,  in  particular  Wlnnetou,  form 

24  the  basie  of  the  "Indianer"  games  #>loh  are  e  great  favorite. 
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II  i.  Karl  May  The  Writer 


.:i 


1  Among  all  of  Karl  May's  works,  ths  most  famous  era  doubV.%cc>.y  t-H  ??r 

4 

2  volumes  dealing  with  hie  travels  through  the  Orient  and  tho  three  .oiuui- 

5 

3  dealing  with  th»  Aoerioan  West.  The  six  Orient  volumes  the  firsv  to 

4  appear,  between  1880«=1887,  Winnetou  followed  in  the  lB^Oe,  but  the  ideas 

5  must  have  been  in  Karl  May' s  head  already,for  the  story  of  the  Orient  trip 

C  cssms  to  take  place  after  the  Wild  West  experiencei  Kara  ben  Humsi,  the  boro 

7  of  the  Orient  volumes,  is  older  than  Old  Shatterhand  in  the  first  two 

8  Winnetou  volumes,  his  guns  are  the  ones  he  acquired  in  America;  he  constantly 

9  refers  to  his  Amerioan  experiences  and  he  uses  techniques  of  "creeping  upR 

10  on  the  enemy  learned  from  the  Indians, 

11  The  six  Orient  volumes  are  a  unit  and  form  a  ooraplete  circle.  The 

12  very  first  adventure  in  the  desert  leads  to  the  series  of  subsequent 

13  adventures  and  involves  a  mystery  irtiich  is  solved  at  the  end  of  the  series { 

14  a  whole  series  of  subsidiary  —  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say  tributary  -- 

15  adventures,  whioh  have  their  incepticn  in  the  first  volume  feed  into 

16  the  main  stream  of  the  story  but  are  gradually  solved  in  the  successive 

17  volumes  and  disappear  again  until  only  the  one  pure  stream  is  left.  The 

18  first  volume,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  series  of  unrelated  adventures,  so 

19  that  this  book  has  little  cohesion  and  the  various  chapters  appear  to  be 

20  somewhat  disconnected.  In  contrast,  the  subsequent  volumes  flow  smoothly 

21  4.  l)  ftiroh  die  WQetei  2)  Durohs  wilde  Kurdistan!  3)  Von  Bagdad  naoh 

22  Stambul;  4)  In  den  ScKIuoEFen  des  Balkan j  §)  uuroh  das  Land  «Jer  Svipetaranj 

23  §J  Per  Sohut. 


24 


5.  l)  Winnetou,  vol.  I;  2)  Winnetou,  vol.  II  j  3)  Wjnnetou s  Brben 


II 
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1  one  Into  the  other,  eaoh  subsequent  volume  beginning  exactly  wh an  the 

2  other  left  off?  Out  of  ell  of  these  volumes  emerges  the  noble  figure  of 

3  Earn  ben  Nem3t,  who  Is  superior  to  ell  around  him  because  of  his  nobility, 

4  his  goodness,  his  physical  strength,  hie  astuteness  and  cleverness  as  wall 

5  ea  the  nuperiority  of  his  extraordinary  arms  and  unbelievable  horeo<>  It 

5  ie  hie  r; ability  of  heart,  his  profound  love  for  the  oppressed  which  makes 

7  him  fight  evil,  but  he  is  as  magnanimous  towards  his  enemies  as  towards  Hs 

6  friends.  As  he  expresses  it  in  his  speech  to  Marsh  Duriraeh  ( Durchs  wilde 

9  Kurdistan)  his  aim  is  to  teach  by  example,  and ^through  his  exame'^to  make  mar 

10  better.  (Cf.  below.) 

Volume  It  Durch  die  Wr-late 

11  Aocompanied  by  his  servant,  friend  and  guide,  the  little  Arab  3adsahi 

12  Halef  Omar,  Karl  May  travels  through  the  regions  of  North  Africa  towards  the 

13  Sahara.  Since  he  cannot  pronounoe  the  German  name,  Halef  calls  :  im  Karr. 

14  ben  Nemai  (Kara  son  of  the  Germans),  and  this  is  the  name  by  which  ho  becomoo 

15  famous  throughout  the  whole  realm  of  the  sultani  North  Afrioa,  tho  desert, 

16  Kurdistan,  and  the  Balkans. 

17  In  this  first  volume  the  adventures  begin,  eaoh  seeming  an  entity 

18  in  Itself  and  yet  eaoh  oarried  through  ten  further  volumes  until  thoy  are 

19  finally  resolved  one  by  one. 

20  Adventure  Ho.  1»  Trained  through  his  Indian  experience  in  reading  foot 

21  prints,  Sara  ten  Naaai  pioka  up  the  trail  of  two  horaes  and  a  camel  and  he 

22  and  Halef  follow  that  trail.  After  a  while  they  find  the  body  of  a  European 

23  killed  by  a  bullet.  Ch  hia  finger  he  has  a  simple  wedding  bard  inscribed 

24  EP,  julilet  1630,  whloh  Kara  ben  Nemai  takes  off  and  puta  on  his  finger. 

26  Not  far  from  the  dead  man  he  finda  a  pieoe  of  newspaper  whioh  tells  of  the 


I  murder  of  a  French  merchant  in  Blidft  and  the  search  for  an  Arm-jui an  trader 
Z  susooctod  of  the  crime.  Kara  hen  Nemsi  picks  up  the  trail  of  tro 
5  murderers*  Halef,  who  at  fi:  •.  -u>:  laughed  at  his  attempt  to  i  :  d  the 

4  prints,  is  now  profoundly  impressed  by  his  knowledge  end  a  at  vitro*?"'.,  Ihe 

fi  two  soon  roach  the  two  murderers  who  are  accused  point  blank  ><y  aw-  tvo 

8  Nemsi.  He  take3  away  their  loot  but  lets  them  escape  for  the  tine  b-'iug, 

telling  Halef  that  he  will  be  able  to  pick  up  their  trail  quit?:  cu«;:.’y  r.\r: 

8  one  of  the  horses  has  a  very  distinctive  gait.  After  a  wh 5.1c-  rbov  ;‘ol  >. 

9  the  murderers  through  the  desert  towards  the  salt  lake  of  the  C-ck  kk 

10  Usoherid.  (Karl  liay  uses  this  part  for  a  long  and  dotailed  dor, crip-: lea 
XX  of  the  landscape,  one  of  his  devices  which  londa  vividness  and  reality  to 

12  his  books.) 

13  Adventure  No.  2t  Kara  ben  Hemal  and  Halef  undertake  to  cross  the  deadly 

14  "Schott  el  UacKerid  with  Halef’ s  friend  Sadek  as  guide.  (Long  and  detailed 

16  description  of  tho  Sohott,  extremely  vivid.)  The  crossing  is  extremely 

16  dangerous  and  to  lose  footing  on  the  narrow  trail  means  certain  death  in 

17  the  slimy  salt  swamp.  Tho  Sohott  is  not  flat  but  full  of  hills  and  hummocks 

18  so  that  travelers  oan  easily  be  ambushed.  Half  way  across,  their  guide  is 

19  shot  by  the  murderers  and  disappears  in  the  Sohott.  Kara  bon  Nerasi  is  able 

20  to  kill  one  of  the  men,  but  the  other  escapes.  As  they  find  out  Inter,  his 

21  name  is  Hamd  el  Am* sat.  They  are  certain  that  he  is  the  real  murderer  e.i 

22  also  the  Armenian  referred  to  in  newspaper  clipping. 

23  Halef  and  Kara  ben  Nemsi  are  in  great  danger  but  they  are  rescued  by 

24  Otaar  ben  Sadek,  Sadek* s  son,  who  swears  the  terrible  oath  ox*  the  blood  feud 

25  and  goes  with  them  to  revenge  his  father’s  death.  After  safely  crossing  the 

26  Sohott,  they  reach  a  snail  oasis  where  they  find  Hand  al  Area  sat  (vi  rid 

27  account  here  of  Turkish  officials  in  North  Afrioa,  again  cno  of  the  devices 

28  by  whioh  Karl  Hay’s  narrative  achieves  ltB  vividness  and  sense  cf  truthfulness 

29  The  official  leta  Hand  el  Anasat  escape  and  Omar  follows  his  trail. 


30  Adventure  No.  3»  Quite  some  time  later.  Kara  ben  Nentsi  and  Halef  are  now 

31  in  Egypt ,  in  Kertass i .  Kara  ben  Nemsi  briefly  alludes  to  an  adventure  ii 

52  Cairo,  where  he  was  able  to  help  some  important  offioial  who  then  supplied 

33  him  with  a  very  speoial  pas: port  which  gives  him  real  standing  wherever 

34  the  Sultan’s  rule  reaohea.  (hut  only  does  Kara  ben  Kemsi  show  hi^Gelf  to 

35  be  superior  in  every  respeot,  but  he  has  now  acquired  an  official  standing. 

36  Whenever  his  own  astuteness  cannot  get  him  out  of  an  adventure  safely  the 
57  special  "finnan"  will  do  it.) 


36  Halef,  who  loves  to  exaggerate,  has  spread  Kara  ben  Nentsi'- s  fame  as 

39  hakim,  doctor,  and  he  finds  hints# If  sailed  to  oure  the  wife  of  the  rich 

40  AWakia  Namur  who  lives  ax  the  Rile,  near  Kertassi.  Kara  ben  Nemsi  insults 

41  Abrahim  Namur  by  insisting  that  he  must  see  the  patient t  Namur  finally 

42  oonsents  or  condition  that  he  himself  will  be  present  and  she  appears  heavily 

43  veiled.  Uhile  Kara  ben  Nemsi  holds  her  pulse  she  whispers  to  him  in  Serbian 

44  "save  Senitsa."  Kara  ben  Nemsi  promises  Abrahim  that  he  will  heal  his  wife 


\  in  about  fivo  days*  When  he  return*  to  Kertassi  he  meets  an  old  riv.?r  captain 

2  whom  lie  knew  previously  and  who  tells  him  that  he  has  e  passenger,  a  young 

3  man  vzho  is  looking  for  his  kidnapped  bride.  His  name  is  Is  la  ben  Maf  lei . 

4  He  tolls  Kara  ben  Nemsi  the  story  of  his  bride  who  was  sold  to  an  Egyptian 

5  by  a  supoosed  friend  of  her  father  Barud  el  Anasat  in  Skutari.  Both  he  and 

o  her  father  have  been  searching  for  her.  Her  name  is  Sanitr.a.  Kara  bon  Nemsi 
?  tells  him  then  of  Abrahim  Maaur  and  together,  through  difficulties  and 

8  obstacles,  they  rescue  her.  They  are  pursued  by  boat  by  Abrahim  Mamur  who 

9  catohes  up  with  them,  but  in  the  end  Kara  ben  Nemsi  is  able  to  convince  the 

10  authorities  of  Abrahim  Mamur*  8  guilt  and  he  has  to  flee. 

11  Adventure  No.  4t  Karl  May  and  Halef  have  reached  the  Red  Sea  (Karl  May 

12  inserts  here  a  long  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  and  then  discusses  the 

13  continuity  in  the  appearanoe  of  the  landscape).  They  take  passage  on  a 

14  aambuk  which  is  attacked  by  pirates  and  Kara  ben  ^emsi  and  Halef  are  made 

15  prisoners.  The  pirate  ship  lands  so  that  the  leader  Abu  Seif  ~  Father  of 

16  the  Sword  -  may  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka.  Kara  ben  Nemsi  and  Halef  are 

17  able  to  overpower  the  guards  and  escape.  They  reaoh  Dschidda  from  where 

18  Halef  is  going  to  leave  for  Mekka.  Kara  ben  Nemei  secretly  decicoe  that 

19  he  will  attempt  to  gat  there  too. 


20  Adventure  No.  5s  Karl  Kay  and  Halef  are  taking  a  ride  together  near 

21  Ds  oh  id  da  and  meet  a  Beduin  whom  they  dieoover  to  be  woman.  When  she  loams 

22  from  them  that  they  know  Abu  Seif  and  aleo  that  Halef  is  going  on  a  pilgriciage 

23  to  Mekka,  she  asks  them  to  follow  her  to  the  "cursed  branch”  of  the  Atoibeh 
£4  (an  Arab  tribe).  Malek,  their  sheik  end  the  woman's  father,  tells  the 

25  story  of  his  tribet  Abu  Seif  stole  his  daughter,  Amsoha,  and  forced  her 

26  to  marry  him.  After  some  years  she  escaped  and  returned  to  her  tribe, 

27  bringing  her  daughter  Hannah.  Cta  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  the  Ateibch  met 

28  Abu  Seif’s  men  and  fought  an  the  sacred  soil  around  Mekka.  As  a  punishment 

29  they  have  been  cursed  and  can  never  enter  the  Holy  city.  Since  Eanneh, 

30  the  granddaughter  of  the  sheik,  has  never  been  there  yet  and  oannot  go  as  a 

31  young  girl,  they  ask  Halef  to  contract  a  sham  marriage  and  take  her  to 

32  Mekka  with  him  and  to  return  her  safely  after  the  pilgrimage.  Kara  ben  Nemsi 

33  is  to  wait  with  the  Ateibeh  until  Halef  returns. 


34  Adventure  Ho.  6i  While  Ilalsf  end  Hanneh  are  in  Mekka,  Amsoha  helps  Karl 

35  May  to  enter  &e  Holy  olty.  He  is  able  to  visit  sane  of  the  holy  places 

36  and  even  to  get  seme  of  the  water  from  the  Seat-Sec  well,  but  suddenly 

37  he  meets  Abu  Seif  who  reoopiises  him.  H«  has  to  flee  and  is  pursued  by  Abu 

38  Seif  who.  In  turn,  is  followed  by  Halef  and  Hanneh  who  also  recognised  Kars 

39  ben  Nemsi.  In  the  end  Halef  is  able  to  kill  Abu  Seif.  In  gratitude  Malek 

40  oonsenta  to  a  real  wedding  between  Hslef  end  Hanneh,  nho  have  fallen  in 

41  love  with  each  other. 
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1  Adventure  No.  7;«  Karl  May  haa  traveled  with  the  Ateibeh  and  has  also 

2  made  some  excursions  alone.  On  a  visit  to  Ussiest  he  meets  an  Englishman, 

3  Sir  David  Lindsay,  who  wants  to  oonduot  aroheologieal  excavations  and 

4  engages  him  ns  guide.  Karl  May  sends  a  messenger  to  the  Ateibeh  and 

5  discovers  that  Halef  has  been  sent  to  tho  Sohammar  Arabs  as  representative 

6  of  the  Ateibeh,  to  ask  whether  they  could  be  received  into  that  tribe. 


7  Adventure  Ho,  8t  Lindciy  and  Karl  May  travel  along  the  Tigris  and  after  an 

8  adventure  where  they  recapture  their  stolen  horses  meet  up  with  the  Haddedihn 

9  under  their  Sheik  Mohammed  Qnln.  The  Haddedihn  are  a  cubtribo  of  the 

10  Sohammar.  After  an  initially  hostile  reception,  they  become  the  guests  of 

11  the  tribe.  During  the  meal  Mohamad  Emin  telle  Kara  ben  Hemsi  that  the 

12  Haddedihn  had  bean  attacked  by  another  tribe.  He  sent  his  son  to  the  Pasha 

13  of  Moasul  to  protest  but  hit  sen  was  made  a  prisoner  and  sent  somewhere. 

14  The  Schammar  are  now  at  war  with  the  Pasha  who  has  also  atirrsd  up  some  of 

15  the  neighboring  tribes  against  them. 


16  Adventure  Ho.  9»  Mohammed  Emin  hopes  to  enlist  Kara  ben  Hemsi' 8  help  and 

17  hopes  to  persuade  him  to  find  out  the  plana  of  the  two  other  tribes.  As  a 

18  prise  he  promises  him  one  of  his  most  beautiful  horses,  the  black  stallion 

19  Rih  (the  wind).  Kara  ben  Hemsi  shows  his  extraordinary  prowess  on  horseback 

20  (using  trioks  he  learned  from  the  Indians)  and  is  allowed  to  ride  Rih  cn  the 

21  reconnaissance  trip.  After  several  adventures  during  which  he  ia  oaptured 

22  by  one  of  the  enemy  tribes  and  escapee  again  by  killing  a  lien,  he  returns  to 

23  the  Haddedihn  with  all  the  information  about  the  enemy  s  plans. 


24  Adventure  Ho.  IOi  Karl  May  premises  to  stay  with  the  Haddedihn  and  fight 

25  against  their  enemies.  He  trains  them  to  fight  in  European  formation  and 

26  disposes  them  in  a  sort  of  pinoer  movement.  In  the  meantime  Helef  and  the 

27  Ateibeh  join  the  Haddedihn  and  are  aocepted  into  the  tribe.  Tho  Ateibeh, 

28  Haddedihn,  and  their  allies  (tribes  convinced  by  the  eloiuenee  of  Karl  May 

29  to  fight  with  the  Haddedihn)  fight  »  victorious  battle  against  their  enemies 

30  in  the  "valley  of  the  steps."  (The  battle  becomes  famous  all  over  the  Arab 

31  world  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  name  of  Kara  ben  Hemsi.)  Most  of  the 

32  enemy  tribes  are  made  prisoner  and  under  Kara  bon  Hemsi *s  benefioient  advice 

33  the  peace  terns  imposed  upon  them  are  lenient. 

34  Adventure  Ho.  Ill  Kara  ben  Hemsi  is  sent  to  colleot  some  of  the  herds  of 

35  the  enemy  tribes  aa  reparation  payments.  He  discovers  there  three  prisoners, 

36  Josidis  (i„e.  called  devil  worshippers).  He  frees  them  and  brings  them  to* 

37  i'h'a  ’HaJdedlhn.  (These  Jesidis  have  a  semi  Christian  religion.)  Theso  men 

38  have  a  message  to  Mohanaed  $nin  from  his  son  Araad  el  Ghandur,  who  has  been 

39  taken  by  the  Pasha’s  men  to  the  frontier  fortress  of  Amadije.  It  is  decided 

40  that  Mohanmed  fioin,  Kara  ben  Hemsi  and  Halef  will  aooompeny  the  Jesidi  who 

41  live  in  Kurdistan  and  will  go  to  Anadije  in  order  to  free  Aread  el  Ghandur. 

42  They  leave  Sir  David  Lindsay  behind. 
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Adventure  Kq.  12 1  On  the  way  there  Karl  Kay  and  Bilof  atop  in  l 

;;  wTToro  Karl  Way  visits  the  Pasha,  impresses  him  with  hia  ir.portrao';,  crc’  Uurjc 

>>  of  his  plana  to  attack  tho  Jesidi,  who  are  going  to  celebrate  a  groat 

:  religious  festival.  V/hen  they  reaoh  the  Jesidi  Kara  bon  N err. cl  Is  ablo  to 

f.  vrr.ra  them  of  the  Pasha's  plans  and  thus  enable  them  to  take  precautions. 

G  These  are  the  adventure#  of  the  firat  volume.  The  following  five  volumes 

7  pick  up  each  of  these  adventures  and  oarry  each  to  its  solution  Tho  last 

-5  adventure  is  the  first  one  to  end  and  then  the  story  works  beckaarde  step 

9  by  step  until  the  very  first  problem  is  solved  in  the  last  volume. 


Volume  lit  Dir  oh  a  Wilde  Kurdistan 


10  1.  Karl  Kay  helps  the  Jesidi  to  defeat  the  Turks  and  then  stays  with  them 

11  to  watch  their  great  festival  and  to  learn  the  Kurdish  language,  which  he 

12  is  able  to  do  in  three  weeks.  Halef,  who  had  been  against  the  "devil 

13  worshippers"  also  helps  them  agaihst  the  Turk,s  and  when  Kara  ben  Hemal 

14  asks  him  why  he  says*  "Don’t  you  yourself  always  help  those  who  are  in  the 

15  right,  without  asking  whether  they  believe  in  Allah  or  some  other  god?" 

16  Kara  ben  Nensi's  example  Is  working  on  Halef  to  make  him  a  better  man. 

17  '  2.  X&rl  Kay,  Halef  and  Mohammed  Bain  leave  the  Jesidi  for  Amadije.  (Here 

18  Karl  Kay  inserts  a  long  quote  from  Prester  John  and  a  discourse  on  the  Christian 

19  seots  living  in  the  mountains  cf  Kurdistan  and  their  history. }  They  stop 

20  overnight  in  the  village  of  Spinduri  where  Kara  ban  Hemal  wine  over  the  chief 

21  of  the  village,  who  gives  him  a  beautiful  dog  and  also  asks  him  to  take  a 

22  present  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Bel  of  Gtwri.  In  Spinduri  they  meet  David 

23  Lindsay  who  has  been  following  them.  Kara  ben  Hemal,  on  his  magnificent 

24  horse,  with  his  dog  and  his  guns,  rides  on  aoeoiqpanied  by  his  companions. 

25  They  reaoh  Amadije,  where  they  have  to  stay  quite  some  time,  but  in  the  end  — 

26  thanks  of  course  to  Kara  ben  Hemsi' e  resourcefulness  —  they  are  able  to 

27  free  Amad  el  Ghandur.  While  waiting  for  the  propitious  moment,  Kara  ben 

28  Hemsi  is  able  to  cure  a  young. girl  and  thus  wins  the  gratitude  of  the  ^ 

29  girl's  great  grandmother,  a  very  mysterious  figure.  She  tells  him'  that  her 

30  name  la  Marsh  Durimeh  and  that  if  he  ever  should  be  in  difficulties  while 

31  traveling  through  Kurdistan  towards  Bagdad  to  ask  for  the  Ru'i  Kulyan,  the 

32  spirit  of  the  cave. 

33  3.  Qo  their  way  to  Bagdad,  near  Chari,  Kara  ben  Hemsi  and  his  companions 

34  are  held  up  by  a  group  of  Kurds  who  are  trying  to  steal,  their  horses,  parti- 

35  oularly  Kara  ben  lfemsi'e  beautiful  Arab  stallion.  They  shoot  in  defense 

36  and  kill  one  of  the  men,  thus  becoming  viotima  of  the  blood  feud. 
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1  Finally  they  reach  Guari.  The  Bei  ia  their  friend,  particularly 

2  since  Kara  ben  Noras  i  had  been  able  to  help  two  of  the  Bel's  men  hi  /mnilje, 

3  As  gueetc  of  the  Bel  they  go  with  him  on  a  bear  hunt.  They  are  attacked 

A  by  Chaldean  Christians  (Sestorlana)  and  nil  are  made  prisoners,  Th&r.ks 

5  to  Kara  ben  Namsi  aud  Merah  Durimeh,  who  is  a  former  princesr,  peace  ic 

6  finally  rs«- established, 

7  Towards  the  end  of  this  volume  Karl  May  speaks  of  himself  and  his 
3  reasons  for  traveling.  Sitting  on  a  stone  and  looking  out  over  the 

9  landscape  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  he  thinks  about  his  travels: 

10  liy  thoughts  ranged  back  over  mountains  and  valleys,  over  the 

11  land  and  over  the  sea,  back  to  ray  own  country.  How  wonderfully 

12  God  had  led  me  until  now  and  watched  over  me  while  great,  well- 

13  equipped  expeditions  had  perished  and  had  been  wiped  out  in  those 

14  some  regions  where  1  had  found  a  friendly  welcome.  V»hat  wae  the 

15  reason  for  this?  How  many  books  had  1  read  about  foreign  regions 

16  and  their  peoples  and  how  many  prejudices  had  I  absorbed!  I  hud 

17  found  many  a  country,  many  a  people,  many  a  tribe  very  different 

IS  and  much  better  than  they  had  been  desoribed...  Even  the  most 

IV*  savage  people  respeot  the  stranger  if  they  themselves  are  respect.  < 

20  by  him. . . » 

21  In  his  conversation  with  the  old  Varah  Durimeh  ehe  says  to  him: 

22  "You  too  ore  struggling  with  life,  with  men  around  you,  and  with  man 

7 

23  within  you." 


24  6. "Maine  Ge  dan  ken  achweiften  suruok  uber  Berge  vnd  Tal,  ilber  Land  und 

25  Meer,  sur  Helmet.  IVie  wunderbar  hatte  aieh  Oett  bia  hierher  geleitct  und 

26  beechutst,  wehrend  ganxe,  grosse,  wohlauagenistete  Expedltionen  da  tugrmde 

27  ge  ganger  ved  vemichtet  worden  waren  wo  leh  die  freundlichete  Aufnshste 

28  gefunden  hatte J  'Toran  lag  aae?  1? ie  viele  BVicher  hatte  ich  iibar  fromde 

2D  binder  und  ihre  VBlker  geleeen  und  wie  viele  Vorurteile  dabei  Sr.  rich 

30  aufgonocrwn!  Ich  hatte  nanohee  land,  mane haa  Volk,  manehen  Starrs  gan*  coders 

31  und  besaer  gefuqdan  ale  tie  air  geeohildert  worden  waren...  Selbet  u#r 

22  T7i  Ideate  aohtet  den  Freaden  wen n  er  sioh  eelbet  ven  dieeea  geao.ktet  sieht.... 

33  7."...  such  du  rlnget  ait  dea  Leber,  ringet  ait  den  llenechen  uuaser 

34  dir  und  alt  den  Jieneohen  in  dir  eelbet*  (p.  563). 
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A  Finally  he  tolls  her  why  it  is  that  again  and  again  he  Isi&tob  hie 

2  oountryf 

3  V*ho  languishes  in  the  desert,  learns  to  appreciate  the  value  of 

I-  the  drop  of  water  which  saves  the  life  of  the  thirsty.  And  whc  has 

5  known  sorrow  without  having  found  a  helping  hand,  he  knows  hew 

6  wonderful  is  tho  love  for  whioh  he  has  yearned  in  vain*  In  such  a 

7  way  my  wholo  heart  i*  filled  by  that  whioh  1  did  not  find,  by  that 

G  love  i&ioh  made  the  Son  of  the  Father  come  down  to  earth  tr  bring  the 

p  message  that  all  men  are  brothers  and  the  ohildren  of  one  Father.8 9 

XO  After  Marsh  Durimeh’s  indictment  of  missionaries  idio  do  nothing  but 

11  sow  discord  and  quarrels  Earl  May  gives  his  real  oredot 

12  You  yourself  have  said  that  you  arsj  wishing  for  the  messengers 

13  of  action*.  God  divides  his  gifts  differently.  To  ono  man  he  gives 

14  the  gift  of  conquering  apeeoh,  to  another  he  gives  some  other  way  of 

15  action.  The  gift  of  speech  is  denied  to  me.  That  is  why  1  oannot 

1G  remain  at  home.  I  must  go  out  again-  and  again,  in  order  to  tecioh,  not 

17  ,  by  words,  but  hy  being  useful  to  all  those  with  whom  I  atop  a  while. 

IK  i  have  been  in  countries  and  with  peoples  whose  names  you  hardly  know. 

IS  7.  have  staved  with  white,  yellow,  brown  and  blaok  mens  everywhere  1 

20  have  sown  love  and  charity.  And  always  1  have  been  riohly  recompensed 

21  if  they  said  after  I  lefti  nThis  stranger  knew  no  fear.  He  could 

22  do  no  re  and  knew  more  than  we  did  and  yet  was  our  friend.  He  respeoted 

2.3  our  god  and  loved  us.  *e  shall  never  forget  him,  for  he  was  a  good 

24  nan,  a  bravo  companies  —  he  was  —  a  Chri3tlan.w  In  this  manner  1 

25  announce  ay  belief#.  And- if  I  should  find  only  one  person  who  will 

26  learn  to  respect  and  love  my  beliefs  through  me,  my  work  has  not  been 

27  dona  in  vaig  and  I  shall  gladly  lie  down  to  my  last  reBt  6cnewhere  on 

26  this  earth."  , 
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8,  ’’Her  in  der  Wist#  schmachtete,  dar  lerat  den  Wert  des  Tropfens 
soh'atcen  dar  dem  Dliretenden  das  Leben  rettet.  Dnd  war  Leid  tragt,  ohne 
dass  sioh  ihm  eine  Hand  helfend  antgegenstnickfc,  der  wqiss,  wie  kdstlioh 
die  Liebe  1st,  nsoh  der  er  sioh  vergebena  sehnte.  So  ist  mein  ganzes  Hers 
erfu'llt  von  dem  was  ioh  nicht  fend,  vm  Jener  Liebe,  die  den  Sohn  des 
Voters  auf  die  Erde  trieb,  ua  ihr  die  Botsohaft  su  verkiinden,  dass  alls 
Monsohon  Briidor  sind  und  die  Kinder  aines  Veters*  (p.  684). 


,  •• 

9.  *Du  aelbst  heat  gesagt  dass  du  Boten  dar  Tat  wunaohst,  Oott  teilt 
nun  die  Gabon  veraohieden  aps.  Dam  einen  gibt  er  die  erobernde  Redo,  u>d 
dem  andern  bafiehlt  ar,  auf  andere  Art  su  wirken.  Mir  ist  die  Gabe  der 
Rede  versagt.  Ebrum  least  as  mi oh  in  der  Beimat  nlmmer  ruhen.  leh  muss 
iramer  wieder  hinaua,  um  su  lehran,  niohfe  dUroh  das  Hort,  sondem  dadurch 
dass  ioh  jedem  bai  dam  ioh  einkehre,  niitslioh  bin.  Ich  war  in  landern  und 
bei  vaikem  deren  Neman  du  kaum  kennst.  Ioh  bin  eingekehrtbei  weiss,  gelb, 
braun  und  sohwars  gefarbten  Mens  oh  en ;  bei  ihnen  alien  habe  ioh  Liebe  und 
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1  Halef,  Kara  ben  Nemsi,  the  two  Arabs  and  the  Englishman  oontlnue 

2  choir  return  trip  to  the  Schamnar  region,  south  through  Kurdistan  towards 

3  Bagdad,  They  are  traveling  through  dangerous  territory.  They  make  a 

4  prisoner  who  is  freed  through  Kara  ben  Nemsi 's  interoeaeion  end  thus  becomes 

6  indebted  to  him.  He  is  the  brother  of  a  sheik  who  treats  the  travelers 

6  with  great  animosity.  After  various  adventures  the  sheik  becomes  their 

7  prisoner.  The  cvro  Arabs  want  to  kill  him,  Kara  ben  Nemsi  opposes  it  ard 

8  they  quarrel.  Kara  ban  Nemsi  returns  the  horse  to  Moharaned  Emin,  In  the 

9  end  Kara  ben  Nemsi  wins  the  Haddedihn  baok  to  his  side,  but  in  their  desire 

10  to  placate  him  they  now  release  the  prisoner  before  he  told  them  to  do  eo. 

11  In  the  end  this  is  their  undoing.  While  they  all  saatter  to  hunt  for  meat, 

12  Sara  ben  Nensi  and  Ealef  hear  shots  in  the  distance  fired  in  rapid  succossion-- 

13  they  rush  there  and  find  a  group  of  Persian  travolers  attaoked  by  the 

14  sheik  and  his  men,  and  the  two  Arabs  are  helping  the  Persians.  Halef , 

15  Kara  ben  Nemsi  and  the  Englishman  rush  to  the  rescue  and  defeat  the  Kurd;,. 

16  The  sheik  is  killed,  Halef  and  Kara  ben  Nemsi  are  wounded,  Mohammad  Emin 

17  is  killed.  After  they  recover  from  their  wounds  they  bury  Mohammed  Enin. 

18  During  the  burial  Karl  May's  thoughts  again  strays 

19  Who  could  only  go  with  the  sun.  Who  could  follow  it  far,  far 

20  from  here  to  the  West,  where  its  rays  are  Btlll  shining  over  one'* 

21  own  country!  Here,  on  this  solitary  hill  the  longing  for  home  reached 

22  for  me,  this  yearning  from  whioh  no  one  in  foreign  covmtriee  oe.n 

23  escape  who  has  a  feeling  heart  in  his  breast.  ”Ubi  bene,  ibl  patria” 

24  is  a  saying  the  cold  indifference  of  which  can  only  be  nooepted  by 

25  homeless  men  without  aensitivi  y,  The  impressions  of  youth  can  never 

26  be  erased  completely  and  memories  can  sleep,  but  never  die.  They 

2?  awake  whoa  w®  expect  it  the  least  and  bring  that  yearning  whose  pain 

?8  adn  z'H t'.'-.vy  spoken  tne  , 


7?  9.  (eontM.)  Barsh*r*i.gV*tfc  geaiit.  Hid  iwwr  war  ieh  belehr.t,  rr.r. 

3C  es  dann  hinter  mir  erklangt  Dieser  Fremdllng  kannte  keine  Furoht.  Er 

31  konnt«  und  wusste  mehr  ala  wir  und  war  dooh  uneer  Freund,  Er  ehrte  unaeren 

32  Gott  und  liebte  uns.  Wir  werden  ihn  nie  tergessen,  d sun  er  war  ein  guter 

S3  Mensoh,  ein  wackerer  Qefahrtej  er  war  —  ein  Christ!  Auf  dlese  Weise 

24  verkunde  ioh  meinen  Glauben,  Und  sollte  ioh  auoh  nur  einen  einslgen  Mens oh an 

35  finden,  der  diesen  Glauben  duroh  mloh  achten  und  rlelleioht  lieben  lernt, 

26  so  ist  mein  Tagewerk  nioht  urns  on  at  getan,  und  ieh  will  mloh  irgendwo  auf 

37  dicssr  Srd2  gsm  sur  letsten  Ruhe  legen"  (p,  586). 

55  10.  ’war  dooh  alt  der  Soane  siehen  kannte;  her  ihr  doch  folgan  kannte 

ao  wit,,  welt  fort  sum  Western,  wo  ihre  Strehle*  nooh  veil  und  warm  die  Helaat 

41  beleuohtea!  Hipr  auf  der  elneaaen  Hiihe  strwekte  das  Heimwsh  seine  Hand  naoh 

42  mir  aus,  das  Heiwreh  dem  in  der  Fremde  he  in  M*neph  entrinnen  kann,  in  dessen 

43  Erust  ein  fUhlpndee  Hers  aohlagt.  'Ubi  bene  ibi  pftria'  let  ein  Spruoh  dee sen 

44  kalte  Oleiohgultlgkeit  nur  lm  Lebengeaut saner,  he inwt loser  Msnsohen  lhre 

46  Bestatigung  findet,  Eie  Xindrueke  den  Jugend  Sind  nlemals  vollig  su  verwisohen 

46  und  die  Erinnerung  kaim  wohl  sohlafen,  aber  nicht  eterben,  8ie  erwacht,  wwnn 

47  wir  es  am  allerwenigstan  erwartsn  und  brlngt  jene  8ehneuoht  uW  uns  an  dersn 

48  Weh  das  Gemut  aehr  sohwer  erkranksn  kann...  "  (p,  175). 
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I  After  the  burial  Anad  el  Ghandur  disappears  leaving  Rih  behind  for 
Z  Karl  May.  He  is  going  to  avenge  his  father’s  death. 

3  Karl  May  decides  to  accompany  the  Persian  and  his  family  to  Bagdad. 

4  The  Persian  is  fleeing  from  political  persecution  and  also  trying  tc 

5  Join  the  "death  ca reran"  of  pilgrim*  who  are  carrying  the  dead  of  the 

6  Shiit.  faith  to  their  holy  plaoea  for  burial.  After  a  series  of  adventures 

7  the  Persian  and  all  the  members  of  his  family  are  killed.  Kara  bon  Nemsi 

8  and  Halef  fall  ill  with  the  plague.  (A  very  full  description  is  given’ 

9  by  Karl  May  and  also  how  he  oured  himself  and  Halef.)  They  are  separated 

10  from  the  Englishman  and  finally  reach  the  Haddedihn  to  whom  thoy  bring  the 

II  Tiews  of  Mohammed  Emin's  death.  Anad  el  Ghandur  has  not  yet  returned, 

12  Halef  has  a  little  son.  named  Kara  ben  Halef.  After  a  prolonged  stay  with 

13  the  Haddedihn.  Karl  May  deeldee  to  go  to  Camasoua  and  then  to  Palestine. 

14  Balef  will  cons  with  him. 

15  (At  this  point  Adventures  8  to  12  of  the  first  volume  have  really 

16  been  carried  to  their  oompletiai.) 

17  (ki  their  way  to  0amaaou8  Karl  May  and  Halef  meet  a  merchant  and  his 

18  servants.  A  brief  conversation  reveals  him  to  be  the  uncle  of  Isla  ben 

19  Maflei,  Senitta's  bridegroom.  Be  begs  Kara  ben  Hemal  to  be  his  guest. 

20  While  Kara  ben  Nemsi  and  Halef  are  exploring  the  town  they  run  into  Abrahim 

21  Mamur  and  later  diaoover  that  he  is  posing  aa  a  nephew  of  the  merchant 

22  (who  had  never  seen  this  nephew  and  only  knows  him  to  be  such  by  a  letter 

23  ha  has  brought).  The  next  day  Uamur  disappears  with  a  great  many  valuables 

24  and  Kara  ben  Hems!  deeldes  to  pursue  him  together  with  the  robbed  man. 

25  During  the  pursuit  they  again  meet  Sir  David  Lindsay.  Iare  ben  Nemsi  is 

26  briefly  made  prisoner  by  Abrahim  Uamur.  who.  believing  him  doomed,  brags 

27  that  he  is  a  chieftain  of  a  robber  band  which  has  branohes  all  over  the 

26  lands  of  the  Sultan.  Karl  Hay  esoapes  again,  but  so  does  tfemur.  Karl 

29  May  follows  his  trail  to  Istambul  where  he  stays  in  the  home  of  Irln  ben 

30  Maflei.  The  threads  of  the  story  gather  in  a  knots  Karl  May  oones  aoroes 

31  Oner  ben  Sadek,  who  is  still  pursuing  his  father’s  murderer.  Omar  kills 

32  Abrahim  Uamur  and  gets  the  Jewels  back.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Karl 

33  May  has  disoovered  that  the  two  villains.  Handel  Ameeat  and  Barud  el 

34  Amaeet  (of.  Duroh  die  ffuste),  are  trying  to  get  the  wealth  of  the  family  of 

35  I e la  ben  Maflei* a  other  mole,  idio  lives  in  Adrianople,  and  also  the  wealth 

36  of  a  Prenoh  merchant,  Henri  Oallngre.  it  la  tha  unola  In  Adrlsnople  whose 

37  son  had  been  killed  and  then  impersonated  by  Abrahim  Uamur.  Karl  May  leaves 

38  Istanbul  and  .Lindsay,  but  has  vith  him  Halef,  Otaar  and  Oeko,  Senltza'e 

39  father  who  eti.il  wants  to  avenge  hii  daughter’s  kidnapping.  In  Adrianople 

40  they  ere  able  to  w*rn  Isle  ben  Maflei 'e  unole  that  the  "saintly*  men  who  is 

41  staying  with  him  is  in  reality  Barud  el  Anrnsat,  his  son's  murderer.  The 

42  man  la  irprlacmed,  but  saoapea  with  tha  halp  of  aeocnplioaa.  Karl  May 

43  finds  a  aystarious  note  from  Hand  al  Amaaat  to  Barud  and  deoidea  to  pursue 

44  the  esoaped  prisoner.  The  four  men  oontinae  their  road  into  the  riotaiteina 

45  of  the  Balkans. 
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Volume  IVj  In  den  Sohluohten  dee  Balkan* 


X  Karl  May  diaoovsra  that  the  man  he  la  pursuing  are  members  of  a  wlde- 

2  flung  organisation  of  outlaws  and  continues  hia  pursuit  in  order  to  prevent 

3  further  evil.  These  men  are  known  aa  those  "who  have  gone  into  the  mountains”1 

4  and  the  name  of  their  leader  la  the  "Sohut."  Karl  May  Is  able  always  to 

5  enlist  the  foroea  of  good  on  hia  side*  and  to  persuads  people  to  help  him 

6  by  telling  them  that  he  la  not  a  polioeaan  but  that  he  is  always  fighting 

7  on  the  side  of  the  good*  One  of  the  men  he  meets  telle  him,  nYour  soul  ie 

8  kind  and  clear,  your  eye  is  transparent  and  your  heart  hides  no  treason. 

9  (p.  40} . 

10  Through  hie  ingenuity  and  his  strength  Karl  May  gets  himself  and 

11.  his  companions  out  of  various  predicament  s  and  dangers.  He  is  always  able 

12  to  surprise  the  robbers  whom  ha  is  pursuing  and  to  overhear  their  seorefcs; 

13  they  believe  that  ha  has  a  pact  with  the  devil.  Wherever  he  stops  he  does 

14  good  to  the  deserving  poor  (usually  by  giving  them  money  which  he  was  able 

15  to  take  away  from  the  robbers).  Always  he  takes  advantage  of  seme  moment 

16  of  "leisure”  to  epeak  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  Moslems  whom  he  meets. 

17  In  one  village  while  helping  a one one  he  hears  of  a  supposedly  saintly 

18  hermit  and  discovers  that  this  man  is  in  reality  an  aid  of  the  Sohut. 


Volume  Vi  Ikiroh  das  land  der  Sklpetaren 


19  Kara  ben  Hemsi  is  able  to  expose  the  hermit,  but  the  polios, who  are 

20  bribed,  let  him  esoape  together  with  the  other  men  whom  Kara  ben  Kerns i  had 

21  been  pursuing,  though  the  hennlt  has  beam  womded.  This  book  is  one  long 

22  pursuit  witti  various  adventures.  Finally  Kara  ben  Hemal  is  able  to  interpret 

23  oorreotly  the  note  he  had  found  in  Adrianople.  He  knows  now  who  the  Sohut  la. 


Voluna  VLt  Oar  Sohut 


24  The  outlaws  attempt  to  lure  Kara  ben  Hemal  to  a  oave  where  they  have 

26  held  men  for  ransom.  He  pretends  to  bp  interested  in  this  cave,  which  la 

26  supposed  to  contain  riohea,  but  of  course  is  able  to  diaoover  the  secret. 

27  On  their  way  there  Kara  ban  Hemal  and  hia  oompanlona  stay  with  a  man  who 

28  aella  okerooal*  he  is  the  b rothe r-in- law  of  the  pharoeal  burner  who  la  also 

29  the  guudlan  of  the  faaoua  oave.  Kara  baa  Hemal  kills  a  bear,  but  not 

30  before  the  bear  has  killed  the  hermit  (who  had  bemr  left  behind  by  hia 

31  oempeniena). 
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1  Cto  the  way  to  the  jewel  oave  Kara  ben  Kernel  again  surprises  the 

2  outlaws  ambushing  him  and  owirpowera  them#  Qme  of  them,  in  hie  eurpriBe 

3  at  seeing  Kara  ben  Nemei  appear  so  suddenly,  steps  baok  towards  the  cliff 

4  and  falls  into  the  abyss*  After  tying  up  the  outlaws,  Bara  ben  Ketnsi 

6  and  his  companions  continue  to  the  jewel  cave.  There  Kara  ben  Nemsi  of 

6  course  is  able  to  overhear  a  very  important  conversation  from  which  he 

7  gathers  that  his  friend  David  Lindsay  is  in  the  power  of  the  Sohut  and  is 

8  going  to  be  brought  to  the  jewel  oave.  He  also  overhears  that  Henri 

9  Galingre  is  held  prisoner  by  the  Sohut  and  that  Bamd  el  Amasat  is  bringing 

10  Galingre's  family  aid  that  they  are  all  to  be  killed*  Kara  ben  Nemsi 

11  returns  to  his  companions  snd  finds  that  Osko  has  left  them  to  go  back  to 

12  the  cliff  where  they  had  left  the  outlaws,  one  of  whom  had  been  Barud  el 

13  Amasat*  Sara  ben  Nensi  goes  back  after  him  and  sees  Osko  and  Barud 

14  struggling  on  top  of  the  ol iff,  Barud  falls  Into  the  precipice  and  Senitsa 

15  is  avenged,  and  adventure  No*  9  is  completed. 

18  The  two  men  return  to  the  jewel  oave,  this  time  openly,  and  manage 

17  to  dupe  everyone.  They  ride  off  and  return  on  the  following  day  to  free 

18  Sir  David  Lindsay.  Together  with  Lindsay  they  ride  to  the  village  whore 

19  the  Schut  lives*  He  it  a  highly  respected  man  in  the  conmunity,  but 

20  Kara  ben  Nemsi  is  able  to  unmsk  him  and  free  all  the  prisoners,  inoluding 

21  Galingre’.  Galingre  la  the  uncle  of  the  men  whom  Kara  ben  Nemsi  found 

22  murdered  In  the  desert  and  he  is  able  to  return  to  him  the  wedding  ring  which 

23  he  had  taken  front  the  dead  man*  All  together  they  pursue  the  Sohut  too  is 

24  trying  to  eaoape  and  reaeh  Hand  si  Amasat  with  Gal  Ingres  family.  Kara 

25  bon  Nemsi  pursues  the  Sohut  on  Rih  an  a  high  plateau  which  ie  o rise-crossed 

26  by  deep  orevieee*  The  Sohut's  horse  loses  its  footing  and  falls  into  one 

27  of  the  crevioes.  In  the  meantime  Omar  pursues  Hand  el  Amasat,  who  has 

28  abandoned  Galingre's  family.  Though  (knar  had  sworn  an  the  Sohott  to  kill 

29  his  father's  murderer,  (also  the  murderer  of  Galingre's  nephew)  Kara  ban 

30  Nemsi's  influence  is  suoh  that  he  fights  with  him,  and  having  blinded  him, 

31  lets  him  live. 

32  The  first  and  second  adventures  of  the  first  volume  are  now  completed. 

33  Karl  Hay  has  aocosiplished  his  task,  has  freed  the  Balkans  from  the  evil 

34  influence  of  the  Sohut  and  his  band,  wham  he  has  destroyed  (or  rather 
38  puroued  by  him  they  have  destroyed  themselves),  good  has  triumphed  and 
36  Karl  Hay  will  return  home.  Before  they  separate  he  gives  Rih  to  Halef. 
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37  Beoause  of  the  numerous  letters  he  has  received  Karl  May  is  going 

38  to  add  a  few  pages  to  his  last  bookt 

39  ...I  see  to  my  great  jey  that  I  shall  have  to  add  an  epilogue. 

40  3  say  to  my  joy,  for  many  htmdreds  of  letters,  received  from  all  parts 

41  of  the  Fatherland  snd  abroad,  have  proved  to  ms  what  a  dose  relationship 

42  has  grown  up  between  myself  and  my  readers*  Hhat  the  newspapers  have 

43  written  about  the  six  volumes  is  very  pleasant  and  honors  msj  but  I  am 


H(,  21  -21- 


1  much  more  touched  by  the  nary  letters  from  old  and  young,  high  and 

2  humble,  and  to  eee  that  not  only  have  I  beoome  a  friend  of  my  read ere, 

3  but  that  my  companions  share  in  this  also, 

4  It  Is  especially  my  good,  faithful  Halef  On»r  whose  later  fate 

5  and  present  situation  Interests  a  good  many.  1  oan  safely  say  that 

6  this  dear  little  fellow  has  won  all  hearts.** 


7  This  last  adventure  tells  of  Karl  May's  return  to  the  Haddedlhn  several 

S  years  later,  with  David  Lindsay  whom  he  has  met  In  Damascus.  They  arrive 

3  there,  after  having  recovered  Rih  from  horse  thieves.  There  la  great  rejoicing* 

10  Together  with  a  group  of  Baddedihns  under  Amad  el  &handur,  they  take  part  In 

11  a  pilgrimage  to  Mohammed  Emin's  grave.  There,  because  of  Amad  el  G’nandur's 

12  stubbornness,  they  have  to  fight  the  Kurds  who  have  oome  to  the  grave  of 

13  their  sheik.  In  the  battle  Bih  is  killed  and  Karl  Kay  grieves  over  his 

14  death  and  preservee  a  cloth  soaksd  in  Bib's  blood.  But  Rih's  strain  is  not 
16  lost*  he  has  a  son  end  a  daughter.  And  idien  Karl  May  and  Balaf  part, 

16  K«rl  May  knows  that  his  teachings  and  eacanples  are  not  lost  either*  Halef 

17  has  become  a  Christian,  and  he  and  his  son  Kara  will  perpetuate  the  memory 

18  of  Kara  ben  Hemal. 


Wlnnetou 


19  In  order  to  give  a  still  clearer  idea  of  the  variety  of  Karl  May's 

20  imagination  and  the  enormous  sweep  of  his  imaginary  travels  it  is  also 

21  neoeaeary  to  glanoe,  if  only  briefly,  at  the  three  volumes  of  his  most 

22  popular  of  all  stories  *  Wlnnetou.  This  story  deals  with  the  ohieftain  of 

23  the  Apaches,  Wlnnetou,  hie  sister  Hsoho-tsohi  and  hie  white  friend  Old 


24  11.  "...  loh  sehe  mloh  su  minor  Freud*  geswungen  einen  Ausklang  folgen 

26  su  lessen. 

26  loh  sage,  su  meiner  Freuds,  dsnn  viele  Hunderte  van  Zueohriften  aus 

27  alien  Oegenden  des  Vaterland**  und  aueh  des  Aus  lands*  haben  mlr  bewieeen 

28  welch  eln  inniges  Seelenbvmdnis  sich  swisehen  meinen  Lesem  tnd  mlr  herwua- 

29  geblldet  hat,  Wae  die  Zeitungen  tlber  dip  bisoherlgsn  seohe  Bands  sohrelben 

30  1st  sehr  erfreulioh  und  eh  renvoi li  wait  tiefer  aber  bertthrt  «f  mloh,  aus  so 

31  vielen  Briefsn  von  alt  und  Jung,  vornehm.und  einfaoh,  hooh  und  nledrlg  su 

32  vernehmen,  dess  nioht  nur  loh  der  Freund  meiner  Laser  geworden  bln,  sandern 

33  dess  aueh  msine  G*fahrten  si oh  elne  gross*,  allseitig*  Tellnahme  erworben 

34  haben. 

36  Besondera  let  *e  mein  guter,  treuer  Hadeohi  H*lef  Omar,  naoh  dee sen 

36  epateren  8ohiok*»l*n  und  gegenwkrtlgen  Verhaltnisaan  loh  gefragt  wards. 

37  loh  kann  getroet  sagen,  dass  sich  dieses  liebe  Kerlohen  alls  Herxen  erobert 

38  hat!*  (p.  602). 


mf  n  « .?<»., 

I  Fbatterhand  (Karl  May).  It  la  from  Winnetou  that  Karl  May,  working  as  a 

Z  surveyor  for  the  railroad,  la  am  a  all  hia  Indian  trloka  <=«»  soon,  of  oour  so, 

3  surpassing  even  his  master*  The  three  volumes  which  deal  with  Winnotou'e 

4  story  are  more  disacnneoted  than  the  series  of  the  Orient  trip  but  again 

6  the  central  theme  ia  that  of  the  fight  of  good  against  evil.  The  summary 

6  in  the  1951  Roaanfuhrer  (Vol,  XI,  p,  462)  atreaaes  precisely  these  points 

7  of  the  Winnetou  atoryi 

6  ooo  both  men  always  support  good  against  evil  and  help  right  and 

9  decency  to  aohleve  victory,  Winnetou  and  Old  Shatterhand  have  only 

10  good  and  noble  traits,  which  are  baaed  an  a  Christian  foundation 

II  In  the  last  volume  Winnetou  is  killed  and  dies  in  Old  Shatterhand’ s 

12  arms  with  the  wordst  '1  believe  in  the  Saviour,  Winnetou  is  a 

13  Christian.’ 

> 

14  Old  Shatterhand,  like  Kara  ben  Wemsi,  emerges  as  the  superhuman  hero, 

15  His  physioal  strength  is  suoh  that  he  oan  fell  an  enemy  with  a  single  blow 

16  of  his  fist  (hence  he  is  called  Old  Shatterhand)*  he  knows  th»  country 

17  perfectly,  he  has  mastered  foreign  languages  —  Qiglieh,  of  course,  but  also 
16  a  variety  of  Indian  dialeots*  he  knows  the  Indians'  habits  and  customs. 

19  He  is  an  excellent  horseman*  he  knows  how  to  read  tracks*  he  is  a  perfect 

20  marksman  with  his  two  famous  guns,  the  •harkiHsr"  and  the  extraordinary 

21  repeater-gun  ("Henry'-etutsen"  —  a  unique  gun,  given  to  him  personally  by 

22  its  inventor,  Henry),  In  their  fight  against  evil  Winnetou  and  Karl  May 

23  never  kill  their  enemies.  They  make  them  harmless  and  leave  the  retribution 

24  to  Sod, 

25  Perhaps  the  meet  interesting  of  all  Winnetou  books,  however,  is  the 

26  very  last,  written  thirty  years  after  the  preceding  volumes*  Wlnnetous  Brben. 

27  Here  Winnetou  transcends  the  mere  travel  story.  He  beoomee  almost  a  "saint" 


ttt,  III 
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1  (of.  Stolte),  a  symbol  for  all  that  Karl  May  meant  to  teach  ir,  his  booke, 

2  Reality  and  dream  are  so  closely  woven  together  that  to  separate  the  rjtrar.da 

3  would  mean  tearing  the  whole  patterns 

A  Old  Shattsrhand,  now  a  well-known  writer,  suddenly  receiver  a  rayeteriouB 

fj  message  in  hio  home  near  Dresden,  asking  him  to  come  to  tho  Wild  West,  or, 

5  rather,  whftt  used  to  be  the  Wild  West,  Old  friends  and  old  enemies  ask  him 

7  to  come  and  "save  Winnetou."  There  ie  a  movement  afoot  to  build  a  monument 

6  to  the  dead  chieftain  and  to  oheapen  (verkitschen)  his  memory  by  trying  to 

9  represent  him  in  a  stone  monument.  Now  almost  seventy  yeuro  old,  Karl  Ms.y 

10  decides  to  rotum  to  America.  Ho  goes  acooiapanied  by  his  wife  Klara,  Before 

11  he  goes  he  i3  visited  by  a  man  named  Enter,  who  is  in  reality  the  son  of 

17.  Santer  (the  villain  of  the  early  Winnetou  volumes),  who  pretends  he  wants 

13  to  buy  the  translation  rights  to  Winnetou.  In  reality,  of  course,,  he  wants 

1*  to  destroy  the  book  because  it  dishonors  his  father's  name.  Sari  May  r  d 

15  his  wife  arrive  in  America.  Although  the  Wild  West  is  no  longer  the  same, 

16  Karl  Kay  manages  to  meet  some  of  his  old  friends,  as  well  as  Santer* s  sons; 

17  he  is  able  to  perform  several  feats  (oatohing  horBethieves,  for  instanoe). 

18  At  the  plaoe  where  Winnetou* s  will  had  been  buried  and  where,  in  the  earlier 

19  Winnetou  story,  Karl  May  had  found  gold  they  now  dig  again  and  find  Winnetou' s 

20  writings.  These  are  to  be  the  real  monument  to  Winnetou,  not  a  statue  of 

21  stone.  In  the  end  a  new  spirit  triumphs,  a  new  future  breaks  for  the  Indian 

22  tribes; 

23  ...  The  great  past  of  a  people  does  not  live  on  only  in  monuments  of 

24  stone  or  ratal,  but  also  in  the  spirit  and  the  aspirations  of  the 

25  grandchildren  who  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  heritage  of  the 

26  fathers  by  valuing  it,  holding  on  to  it  and  building  on  to  it,  developing 

27  it  further  as  a  blessing  for  themselves  and  for  all  humanity.12 


III. 


28  It  is  perhaps  this  last  volume  whioh  shows  best  hovr  closely  life  and 

29  dream  had  beoame  interwoven  in  Karl  Kay's  own  thought.  As  in  the  Epilogue 

30  to  the  Orient  volumes,  he  presents  his  reader  with  a  true  situation  into 


31  12.  "Eton  die  groase  Vergangenheit  sines  Volkea  lebt  nioht  elntig  fort 

32  in  Denkn&lern  von  Ers  und  Stein,  sandern  im  Geist  und  im  Streben  spater 

33  ftkkel,  die  des  Erbes  der  Vater  wiirdig  seigen,  indem  sie  es  wertan,  festhalten 

34  und  fortsohreitend  ausbauen  sum  Segen  fur  sioh  und  fur  die  ganze  Mansohheit  " 
36  (Stolte,  p.  98). 
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T.’vv-.h  he  then  weaves  the  threads  of  hlis  fancy*  On©  might  -  ai,y 

t.ut.hor  who.  writes  In  the  biographic  stylo,  making  himself  the  .>  .,.r  Uis 
fttftrii’s,  can  bo  put  on  the  same  level  with  lari  Kay,  What  ic  «o  *■  '  r  .ordinary 
37)  the  easo  of  Sirl  Kay  is  that,  not  only  ho,  but  also  hie  rooming  -,■.■)  1  * 

’  I 

re.--;  him  as  Kara  bon  Nemai  or  Old  Shattorhand,  The  real  asm,  ti. 5  r.iof,  th*» 
prisoner,  are  completely  lost.  If  in  the  latter  days  of  hie  life  his  acne 
4ft  dragged  through  the  mod  and  his  old  faults  are  resusoitated,  today  only 
tho  noble  figure  of  the  okamplon  of  good  against  evil  seems  to  survive,  He 
is  an  outsider  in  his  own  society,  in  his  01m  time*  He  is  a.  oca  of  the 

levjor  classes,  a  weaver’s  son  whose  only  aspiration  for  a  position  in  life 

could  be  that  of  toaoher.  He  translates  this  sense  of  strongs: u»sc  in  hi  a 

can  l*ffaimatw  in  hlc  speeoh  to  Ha  rah  Durimeh  into  &  yearning  to  go  out,  to 

■**oS5*3  •  ;■-«.•••  •  ■...v-hr-v  -  ..»••  .  *.  .  .  ••  '  —  iiJf/m. . 

-  ■  'rtX;  -  '  y',  ffc  _  >  :• 

renm  nin  der  Feme,  to  beooms  physically  tho  outsider  in  his  gwc  country, 
at  the  name  time  reintegrating  himself  into  hie  eoolety  by  bringing,  prsaohing, 
acting  its  highest  ideals  to  an  alion  audienoe0 

8y  carrying  his  Bsiiaat  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  by  stressing  his 
belonging  to  the  Halmat  through  the  yearning,  lari  Hay  maintains  his 
poeiticn  within  the  society  from  vhieh  he  is  seemingly  esoaping.  Baiawreh 
( homesickness)  reintegrates  the  outsider  into  his  coimtryc  Some  sense  of 
this  is  given  in  a  poem  by ’Konrad  Krets  which  Earl  Hay  himself  edairos  and 
quotes! 


Land  of  ny  fathers,  no  longer  my  own 
No  ground  is  as  holy  as  yours. 

Never  will  your  image  disappear  from  my  soul. 
And  if  I  were  tied  to  you  by  no  living  bond 
Tho  dead  would  bind  me  to  you; 

VJho  are  covered  by  your  earth,  my  fatherland. 


0o^ 


,  28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 


13.  land  meiner  VKter,  langer  cicht  das  meine. 

So  heilig  ist  kein  Boden  wie  der  deine. 

Nie  vrird  dein  Bild  aus  meiner  Seele  schwinden. 

Tfad  kniipfte  sdch.an  dioh  kein  lebend  Bend 
Es  wurden  mi  oh  die  Toten  an  dioh  binden,  ^ 

Die  deine  Erde  deokt,  mein  Vaterland! 

^oa  Bagdad  naoh  Stanbul,  p.  174). 
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ill 

ihus  Karl  Hoy  achieves  a  twofold  purpose*  he  beoones  a  hero,  but  he* 
uieo  achiovea  that  solid  middle  olacs  security  and  financial  pouitlor  which 
the  weaver**  son  could  never  hope  to  achieve  had  he  live,  a  "real"  life. 

To  understand  and  to  gauge  Karl  May* a  extraordinary  position  among  the 
writers  of  juvenile  fiction  andaaeng  writers  of  the  thtersohichtellterature 
for  Karl  May  cannot  be  considered  a  writer  of  youth  fiction  alone  —  one  need 
but  glance  at  the  enormous  amount  of  material  written  about  hin  end  about 
hia  role  since  1918.  Ctae  of  the  moat  recent  and  most  comprehensive  studies 
to  come  out  about  him  is  Stolte's  Karl  May  als  7 ol kadi oh ter  (1936),  which 
aunmarixes  preceding  studies  and  olarifles  hia  role  in  the  literary  history 
of  Germany.  Stolte  lists  about  320  artioles  and  booka  about  Karl  May  between 
1918  and  1933.  of  whioh  a  great  many  appeared  in  the  Karl  Bay  Yearbook*  He 
divides  the  material  into  several  sections*  The  Karl  May  quarrel;  Karl  Hay 
the  uni  Discussion  of  Karl  May  Themes j  The  aesthetio  and  literary  importance 
of  Karl  Hay;  Karl  May  and  morals)  Karl  May's  importance  as  educator;  Karl 
May's  influence;  Karl  May's  folklore  value;  and  a  section  dealing  with 
miscellaneous  material  about  him.  Thu*  Karl  May  achieves  a  stature  and  a 
significance  far  beyond  the  actual  importance  of  his  stories.  The  wish 
expressed  in  his  speech  to  Marsh  Durimeh  seams  to  have  come  true*  He  trans¬ 
lated  reality  into  a  dream,  but  the  dream  in  turn  seems  to  have  become  a 
.  reality.  1  i 

In  his  Karl  May,  Bin  Leben  -  Kin  Traum,  Forst- Battaglia  writes  in  1931 
that  the  reasons  far,  or  rather  the  sources  of,  the  deed  whioh  was  punished 
by  six  weeks  of  prison  Che  refers  to  Karl  May's  first  Infraction  of  the  law) 
are  quite  oleart  an  impulsive  megalomania  ( Oroaamanneaueht )  and  at  the  same 


tiv'  6.  real  urtvral  goodness  (O’ it 9 )  which  is  in  oonflict  with  neKuiUsa 
' And  Stolte  writes  j 

ihctic  roots,  which  are  dormant  in  the  German  aa  in  any  ether  people, 
produce  the  enthusiasm  ( Schwttrmerei )  for  the  noble  robber  /an^/  cho 
hatred  for  the  learned  pettifoggers.  With  moat  people  they  remain 
literature,  with  Karl  May  they  beoame  hia  life...  (p.  37). 

Only  by  recalling  the  elements  of  his  early  life  can  one  understand  how  Karl 

jfcy  weaves  the  thread  of  his  fanoies.  Just  aa  the  boy  found  hiirsolf  bolrreer. 

father  end  grandmother  between  aetian,  violent  aotion,  and  world  of  the 

fairytale  --  so  the  man  stands  between  the  regions  of  lower  classes  (the  ^ 

Ifatoraohiohtliohe)  and  those  upper  classes  to  whioh  his  eduoatiem  might 

entitle  him  to  belong.  But  he  eaoapea  even  boyond  that  world,  that  spooific 

Troll-defined  world  of  the  teaoher.  As  the  boy  constantly  escaped  from  the 

father  to  the  grandmother,  the  man  also  escapes  from  the  life  of  reality 

Into  the  life  of  fanoy.  But  by  forcing  the  dream  to  become  roality  ho  fares, 

into  ono  all  the  conflicting  elements  in  his  life. 


17  To  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  position  ’occupied  by  Karl  May 

18  in  the  thinking  of  German  literary  oritios  and  literary  historians  one  must 

19  consider  seriously  vfoat  they  have  said  about  him.  Again  the  summaries  and 

20  conclusions  in  Stolte's  book  serve  as  the  best  example  of  the  enormous 

.21  proportions  which  the  Karl  May  question  has  assumed.  Karl  May  is  regarded 

22  as  a  Volkadichtsr  (a  people's  poet) i  he  is  the  one  who  --  like  the  troubadours 

id  of  nhe  Middle  ages  or  the  Minnesanger  —  oatahes  the  gesunkenes  Kulturgut 


V 


Z4 

m  t  herita**;)  «nd  translate*  it  into  & 


'.  ^-L-  ?an  >  iJaratandj  but  at  the  srco  tins  ho  translator  th  ob.*v.* » 

'■>«  oonstnut  reamings  of  the  people  into  a  form  which  the  classic  can 

15 


v.irl  l'c.j  himself  sew  his  position  as  that  of  the  .story-toller,  the 


•* 


fai  r  y  fca  1«  to  11c  r  t 


'.  ??.io  highest,  fullest  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  far  or*  be  form  of 

-  nr'k,  of  poetry,  is  tho  fairytale*.;  I  love  the  fairytale  &o  nmoh  that 

X  bars  given  up  my  -whole  life  to  it,  ay  entire  work.  1  .wa  IXu-w^tati* 
fhia  Arabic  word  means  story  teller.*6 

It  Xr,  this  etatesxuit,  which  he  made  very  shortly  before  his  cooth,  Xcrl  Kay 
if  c!.t.3  perhaps  closest  to  understanding  his  cm  real-unreal  ptvri'.i  -i< 

I:’  Srt  seconding  to  the  critics,  Karl  May*e  stories  are  t.ct  JV.rytH’s'*, 

14  they  ar-i  legends  (Sagen)  —  stories  tied  in  time  and  spaoo,  .-h j oh 

1  ?  ojvc  by  tih&n  as  truth,  sfaioh  are  taknn  as  truth,  stories  which  ;:>s.rr.  t.rc uni 


:2  tho  ';:rnal  motif  of  the  noble  element  in  man,  the  Bdelmeaeoh.  ?>pocrd5.o»  . 

If-  to  the  critics,  this  is  the  nay  that  his  stories  must  bs  undorstusd,  in 

J  ! 

V.  particular  perhaps  Winnetou*  1 

Xr)  Old  Shattorfomd  and  Wirmotou  separate  themselves  from  fch *  fi-e.i  toork 

•X  of  the  story,  from  the  person  of  their  oreator,  leave  the  territory 

21  of  the  literary  oreatien  and  enter  the  primitive  conscious^*  ™  as 


22  14.  Ihe  oonoept  of  gosvnkoaca  Kulturgut  is  on  important  on 2  in  Korean 

I'.tcmry  crltlcittS  end  rc«sr.  to  the  tendency  a or  arc  xonit  to  «.*&  ji#Bt»rv«y 

24  Jjli  modified  form  ae  they  are  popularized  by  those  in  the  lower  obrtta  in  a 

25  society,  long  after  new  styles  of  high  art  have  been  developed  by  creative 
SO  artists. 

2?  .15.  As  Elisabeth  Bellersberg  nbtad  in  an  unpublished  paper  on  "The  Strange 

20  (RGC—(fo35)» far  away  places  are  both  threatening  and  alluring  end  nostalgia  for 

29  far  away  places  is  important  in  German  fantasy.  In  his  tales  Karl  Kay  exprsace 

30  end  made  eoae  true  the  yearnings  of  a  group  who  could  rarely  realize-  their  dra- 

SX  —  whioh  were  also  his  own.  In  the  alluring  acoowte  of  his  travels  they  Idenv 

$2  with  his  .hardships  and  triumphs.  He  has  done  what  they  would  like  bo  do  and  x'c.. 

33  that  he  has  only  dreamed  these  adventures  is  lost  f roo  sight  and  becomes 

34  immaterial. 

36  16,  "Ole  hochste,  inhaltsreichste  und  mir  iiebste  Form  der  Xur.st,  dor 

3C  PoeSlo,  ist  das  Marchen.  2 oh  liebe  das  Jftfrehen  so,  dasr  ioh  ihm  20 in  gauzes 

37  Leben,  meine  ganze  Arbeit  gewlximet  habe.  Ich  bin  Harawsrei.  Dieeea  arabisoh^ 

S3  Wort  bedeutet  ,Hiirohenerzahler,n  CStolte,  p.  76). 


/‘ip/or.ua.  Vha  liter-ary  legend  beowb««  potior  1  \ 

pcrsoo^Aity  of  >>.rx  JSay  hirosslf  continues  to  live  lil. :  -  "• 

fl.’uvtrt  ir-  popular  stories. 


:-  yuidr-ry 


iiwisg  seen  -*arl  fey's  role  in  this  light,  the  ncost  ot$.-»  fo  -  '.>•« 
'>r?tor  5.:-.  a  very  logical  cue.  Sari  Hay* a  Wirnatois  it  r,  ■ -v 


v  'fcntv.r  with  the  motif e  of  the  Siegfried  legend,  'sT.ensnt  «>,  ■  •.  :  : 

!<,  oisgfried  leaves  his  father’s  oaotle  and  goas  to  far  dlyi-un*  'sads. 
A  young  man  leaves  Europe  to  make  his  fortune  in  Anorioa. 

3,  fa’iugfriod  otteee  to  a  blacksmith  tied  receives  bis  s  irr.  uith  *.h  ich 

h®  later  aooomplishss  his  heroic  doedc. 


■?h«  young  j&lgra&t  insets  the  gun  maker  Henry  who  giv^a  1  ?-  a  unique  gwcu, 

!  i  i 

3.  '?iegfried  is  sent  by  the  smith  out  into1  the  forest. 

P.^c  osmond  *»d  by  old  Henry,  the  young  man  gets  a  job  with  the  railroad 
and  goes  Went  as  a  surveyor. 

Siegfried  proves  himself  a  hero  when  he  accomplishes  the  mo  it  p 

dif  icult  of  all  deedc,  the  heroic  deed  par  exoollonnaf  h-n  klll*i 
the  dragon.  .  .  . . —  ■■■}. 

fhe  young  immigrant  proves  himself  a  real  Westerner*  he  kills  the 
buffalo,  kills  tho  grins ly  boar  with  a  knife  and  catches  the  mist  eng.  ■» 

3.  Siegfried  gets  his  namo  "der  GehomtB4"  after  bathing  in  the  drageo’i 
blood, 

ikhe  ywng  Westerner,  after  knocking  out  his  enemy  with  fa  single  blcnj| 
cf  hir  fls'b,  is  henceforth  known  as  Old  8hattbAaihdi*',^**iaii** 

"Ulnii  to  'substantiate  Karl  Kay’s  position,  the  critic  goes  back  to  the 

lir  ;\>ici  past  of  "cranny  and  establishes  a  thread  of  continuity  with  that 

great  t>?.at .  But  Stolto  —  who  Is  but  6  unsnarl  ting  and  clarifying  what  others 


27  17.  "Old  Shatterhand  und  Winnetou  loaen  aieh  aue  dam  Kalman  der 

SC  Srsuhlungen  vaa  der  Person  i‘.t*es  Sohbpfers,  verlasson  das  <3®Mct  des  S-chrift--  ■ 
S3  stellerisohon  und  gehen  als  xebende  Geatalten  in  das  primitive  ScmusKbrein 
30  uber,  Hie  Xdteratursage  wird  Volkssage.  Sogar  die  Gestalt  Sari  Kays  lent 
U  vjolfaoh  als  sagsnhafte  Persciiliohkelt  welter1*  (Stoite,  p„  62). 


Best  Av  si*  Q- 


Copy 


i.->  ;;  .v"  about  Karl  Kay  goes  ©van  further  in  ;■/  •  l _  . 

•  'V  fiogfrlad  legend  whioh  is  at  the  root  of  7u.-,'i  ’•  -  -  v  -  -v,, 

'  r-?2<-h  older  He  Hand  (Savior)  motif, 

“d'.-i?;  to  Bens  (Rhythame  doutaoher  Kultur,  1948),  it  * 

"‘V  <•••>.  '•  .--j-id  of  the  Hsilsnd  that  tile  truo  Gorman  spirit  aii.-.-n  , 

'  i 

^I3ori S***®*  this  legend  and  through  this  logs/td,  ,  •* 

•iKteig  Iteatonhe  (spiritual  German),  because  h©  vnCo.-s'- v  ■  l.i.log 
*»£  suffering  Christ  as  hero  and  glorifies  hta  as  a  n?i .  '.'rw' 
horo^figure  in  the  eplo.18 

fnir*c*i  of  old  Germanic  end  Christian  elements  into  a  hers. I  •  ...  . 

r’v!*  is  really  v;hr*t  is  Pouts  oh.  This  oonoepticn  of  the  true  '-'■iv 

••vterllvy  Stclto*3  Juogaoa.t  of  2arl  May* 

/  In  Karl  sSay's  writings _J  tho  fusion  of  mystical  and  heroic 
Toms  the  eldest,  still  unsolved  task  of  our  culture,  the  Kaiter.d 
q uest \ ;a ,  ths  fusion  of  the  Germanio  with  the  Christies  o’r .  ~:an»s  list*' 
th©  particular  fora  of  tho  horoio  legend.  In  this  Earl  Kay,  o*vn  if 

strange  en^Tthe' far  way  is  alive  in  him,  remains  the  sternal  German; 

If  the  Holland  question  is  truly  the  symbol.  of  what  ia 

Karl  y-ay  ,  —  symbolizing  through  his  writings  this  eternal  quustica  and 

translating  tho  yearnings  of  the  humble  folk  —  crystallises  the  figur*  of 

tho  eternal  German.  Hie  stories  about  travels  in  the  Orient  arc1  in 

itv  the  late  nineteonth  century  transcend  time  and  npaoe,  the  -  cocrwohc  cj  hi* 

CicA-.-.sy  ftudd<joly  achieve  an  almost  architectural  strength,  and  thf  vf  f 

his  dreams  ore  aad©  of  beoomss  the  lifeef  the  German  people. 


18.  "Per  Urgent ane  wird  hier  aura  geletig  Deutechsn,  indoa  or 
liebenden,  leidradon  Christus  heldieoh  vorsteht  uad  ale  vsrgeistigtve  Ilsloca 
Vorblld  im  Halden  Liede  verherrlioht"  (p„  14). 

19.  *Aub  dea  Susammenkensnen  aysti  ocher  und  heroischer  Wseeiuhei^aa 
gostaltot  sioh  die  iklteate,  der  Dosung  harrende  Aufgabe  uneeror  Kultur,  dio 
MJeiland^Frage, 1  die  Voreinigung  des  German! schen  adt  den  Christliohen  au 
jener  ihm  eigentfcalichen  Fora  der  heroisohen  Legende.  Hierin  let  Earl  May, 
a;ag  in  ihm  noch  eo  sehr  daa  Freaide  und  Ferae  lebendig  sein,  ewig-deutach’Tp. 


^  V  S  9 


He  Copy 


'y **4  tho  1  Jartanj-v-’b'i  '  . 

A  Xu rtc  Mirror  for  Society 

•  Sally  S«har;r> 

i 

’Shut  h' atari  aiui  r*TMl  ■«  nmvn  <*>••  *  ~r  *■*  — -  — <  •  .  • — *  -- 

'  .  r:.  j  porltd’^fcioh  they  are  describing  ia  nowadays  accepted  aim-.:;.  >1  - 

-~>«i  «rr  ”lj.-ilarly,  the  sooial  image  aa  it  ia  reflected  ia  the  neve'  *\ ■■  i* 
•.s.pl -pit  a. ".to  iho  attitudes  of  authors  and  the  audience  for  when  tr.ey  wrj-.r 
:::vd.  :•.£  !!ohn  -Iranatedt  said  in  hie  study  of  the  Gorman  social  struct:;  ». 
v.-JV",  r, .  *■;)  a  study  of  literature  oan  become  a  vital  suppl^ont  ts  rz acascc 
into  social  historic  Although  it  ia  evident  that  the  relationahin  bee***;; 
fiotl  on  and  the  behavior  of  people  as  this  oan  be  observed  in  a  living  society 
is  extremely  complex,  the  study  ef  literature  oan  give  us  insight  into 

*0  significant  cultural  themes  as  these  are  expressed  in  the  handling  ef  plot 
and  the  delineation  ef  character  and  are  mediated  by  the  imagery  of  a  writer 

>.2  ar  %  group  of  writers  of  •  ^.ven  culture  though  they  mey  be  distant  from  us 

1 

13  in  time  and  space* 

14  Approaching  the  novel  from  this  point  of  view,  the  question  immediately 

15  arises:  What  lei  ad  of  literature,  what  type  of  fiction?  Although  the  basic 

16  problems  of  analysis  are  the  same.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  —  in  terms 

1?  of  author  and  audience  —  between  the  work  ef  highly  Individualised  character 

18  by  greet  creative  artists  ef  a  period  and  the  "popular"  novel  or  short  story 

19  ahich  floods  the  literary  market  for  a  brief  spaoe  ef  time,  nhioh  affords 

20  i DBsense  pleasure  and  interest  to  a  large  reading  aadlenoe  but  which  —  even 

21  1.  For  discussions  of  cultural  analysis  ef  various  types  of  fantasy 

22  material  of.  Bateson  (1945  and  1945),  Erlksoe  (1960),  Wolf  ana tain  and  belts* 

23  (1950)  and  discussions  ef  the  subjest  especially  by  Head,  Vftraux  and 

24  Wolfenstein  in  Head  and  Metraux  (1953,  passim). 


a  though  it  is  translated  and  read  by  ether  sudi  snoot  abroad  —  rarely  ou reives 

2 

2  th-a  fashion  of  the  day# 

3  In  Germany  la  the  19th  as  wall  as  the  20th  oentury,  artists  and  erltdois 

4  aai  historians  of  litaratura  —  as  wall  aa  ordinary  raadars  —  h»v#  tended 
6  to  make  sharp  <ti a U notions  between  tha  novel  that  Is  intended  to  trana<nud 

6  time  and  spaas  in  its  si  gaitt  canoe  and  tha  atory  that  la  intended  to  appeal 

7  to  roads rs  af  a  particular  tins  and  plaoe,  that  at  oaa  and  tha  sans  tins  is 

fl  intended  to  provide  writer  and  aodlaaee  with  a  at rror  Image  of  their  life, 

5 

9  and  an  outlet  for  their  vdshful  thinking  and  dreams  of  notion  and  escape. 

10  In  German  criticism  the  distinctions  made  are  net  only  in  terms  of  literary 

11  quality  but  also  in  terms  Of  the  supposed  social  characteristics  of  the 

1,2  intended  aidience.  thus,  discussing  the  use  of  literature  by  the  social 

13  his  tori  an,  Kohn-Braostedt  (1927,  p.  200)  write*  that  "the  investigation  would 

14  bo  very  one-sided  if  ^  he_/  did  net  flames  at  the  a  ••called  'laser  type"  of 

15  literature"  (lUttOie  umd  Gateraohi ah telite rater),  that  is,  at  the  literature 

16  ox'  the  middle  and  lamer  strata  of  soei sty.  the  eduoated  Gerasn  reader  today 

W  is  likely  to  disolaim  intorost  in  the  Paters  chi  chtali  teratur  of  the  past  *>•» 

16  finds  that  he  la  unmoved  by  the  triala  and  tribulations  of  Marlitt's  heredneo 

19  2.  This  is,  of  oourse,  an  arbitrary  division  since  produotims  of  high 

20  art  may  reach  —  directly  or  indirectly  —  as  large  and  diversified  sa 

21  audleaoe  &a  so-called  "popular"  art  and  no  less  than  "popular"  art  —  though 

22  perhaps  in  a  more  complex  way  —  express  themes  that  are  sigslfioant  in  a 

23  given  oulture# 

24  2,  Suoh  a  writer  may,  of  ecu  roe,  alter  his  literary  petition#  So,  for 

23  instance,  Carl  May  -  the  was  at  first  regarded  primarily  aa  a  popular  writer 
20  and  a  writer  for  youthful  readers  —  hail  gradually  became,  in  the  winds  of 

i.'f  4  whole  school  of  Goman  literary  critic*,  the  literary  symbol  of  one  kind 

23  af  timeless  Gorman  thought# 

29  4,  Baaed  on  dissuasions  ef  Gemwi  literature  wi th  Gen nan  informants# 


•r.  J  or  Das  Keideprlnzeflaohen,  and  does  not  o  ansi  dor  n:-  ,!  -y 

<■  brunt  lodge  incomplete  if  ho  has  not  road  Freytag^s  Soli  ug.d  tinker  vr  '* 

Dor  hoh«  Sohoin  «-  all  popular  novels  of  the  nd.d«19th  century*  Bo*orth»JU>£.& , 

4  •  ail  of  these  were  (and  sane  still  are)  widely  road  in  Germany  and,,  from  the 

ft  viewpoint  of  the  German  soda!  historian  as  also  of  the  student  of  Gorraiu 

*3  culture  they  are  an  important  source  for  the  study  of  a  particular  period 

1?  and,  in  that  they  provide  us  with  comparative  materi.  alj  f  or  an  understanding 

8  of  contemporary  Germany-, 

9  This  study,  whioh  is  intended  to  provide  background  and  time  depth  for 

10  the  analysis  of  contemporary  German  culture,  concentrates  on  the  popular 

H  fiction  ©f  tho  nrid<=19th  century,  the  literature  that  is  believed  by  Germans 

12  today  to  have  had  (and  in  some  instances gtl 11  to  have)  the  widest  "mas a" 

13  appeal.  The  output  was  very  large  and  the  problem  of  sampling  it  far  tho 

14  purpose  of  detailed  analysis  a  difficult  one.  However,  oertain  c?  the  writers 

If  were  originally  published  in  a  special  type  of  journal  and  are  known  for 

16  their  aosodation  with  these  journals  which  in  Germany,  particularly  since 

17  1848,  have  been  almost  indispensable  to  family  life.  This  is  the  middle- 

18  class  family  Journal  which  has  been  read  by  all  sections  of  the  middle  class 

19  and  has  been  known  to  and  often  read  —  though  more  sporadically  •»-  by  both 

20  upper-olaaa and  aristocratic  Germans  and  members  of  the  lowest  strata  in 

5 

21  German  society.  Among  these  periodicals,  the  meet  important  undoubtedly  has 


2Z  5.  German  informants  who  grew  up  in  the  first  50  years  of  the  20th 

23  oontury  are  likely  to  say,  if  they  are  educated  people  with  a  professional 

24  or  well*- to-do  business  background,  that  they  did  not  read  Die  Gartenlaubp, 

25  but  that  they  saw  it*  they  explain  that  it  oame  to  their  hoime  together  with 

?.f>  other  magasi nesTpre sumably  ctf  mors  special  interest)  as  a  natter  of  ooursa, 

2">  aad  that  everyone  in  the  family  at  sene  time  or  other  "looked  at  it"  vo  know 

23  what  was  going  on,  or  perhaps  enjoyed  some  speoial  feature,  or  read  a  story 

29  or  two  when  they  were  tired  or  sick,  but  that  it  was  not  something  which  they 

30  could  take  very  seriously. 


,i  been  Dio  (krbsnlaube,  which  was  founded  by  Bmst  Sell  in  1855  and  which 

2  appeared  without  interruption  until  1936;  in  1936  i  ts  title  was  ohsn&ed  to 

?  3io  aeuc  Gartaa Aaube  and  publication  was  continued  until  the  outbreak  of 
,  4  World  War  II.  According  to  Kohn-Bramstedt  (1937,  p*  200),  Die  Qart.talai&a  Is 

5  tho  prototype?  of  the  family  journal  —  of  which  it  was  one  of  th©  first  »- 

6  Tihose  success  made  die  family  journal  a  permanent  institution.  Tha  importance, 

7  continuity  and  wide  appeal  of  Die  Qartenlaube  provided  a  criterion  for  the 

<?  a^lectlofi  of  novels  to  be  analysed,  and  this  study  of  the  19th  century  German. 

?  inters  chi  ch  tali teratur  will  therefore  deal  primarily  with  novels  s.?.d  stories 

jlO  which  appeared  in  this  journal. 

Jil  In  order  to  understand  the  enormous  suooeas  of  the  novels,  it  is 

12  necessary  first  to  examine  th#  aims  and  the  appeal  of  Die  Garten laubo  itself , 

13  The  intended  sdms  of  the  magazine  were  set  forth  in  m  editorial  address  to 

14  the  reader  which  appeared  in  the  first  number  in  1853 1 

15  Greetings  (Qruss  Gott),dear  people  of  the  German  land!...  When 

16  during  the  long  winter  evenings  you  ait  near  the  cosy  stove  in  the 

17  oirole  of  your  dear  ones,  or  in  spring,  when  the  white  and  pink  blossoms 

18  fall  from  the  apple  trees  and  you  sit  la  the  shadowy  arbor  with  same 

19  visitor  —  than  road  our  paper.  It  is  to  be  a  magazine  for  the  house 

20  end  the  family,  a  book  f  or  big  and  email,  for  everyone  who  has  a  warn 

21  heart  beating  in  his  breast,  who  still  reoelvss  pleasure  from  *hat  is 

22  good  and  noble!  Far  from  all  reasoning  poll  tics  and  all  opinion 

23  arguments  in  religion  and  other  natters,  we  want  to  present  you  with 

24  really  good  tales,  and  lead  you  into  the  story  of  the  human  heart  and 

26  of  peoples,  into  the  struggles  of  human  passions  and  of  past  times  ... 

26  we  want  to  entertain  you,  and  educate  you  through  entertainment.  The 

27  breath  of  poetry  shall  fly  above  it  all  as  the  perfume  over  the  blooming 

28  flower,  and  you  shall  fssl  at  horns  (slnhei— In)  in  our  arbor  ,  in  which 

29  you  shall  find  trus  Qsrman  eoalnsss  1  dsautll 3Tkal t )  which  speaks  to  the 

30  heart  ...  (feotmd  in  Horovits,  1937,  p.  46.  J 

31  This  statement  sets  forth  very  olsarly  what  the  Qartenlaube  aimed  to  do 

^  32  Its  suoets  was  enormous  and  mounted  rapldlyi  In  1863  the  subscribers 

33  numbered  6,000.  Seven  years  later  they  had  risen  to  100,000.  By  1867  the 


GL  ~5~ 

1  w3>«r  was  225,000  and  by  1881,  378,000  subscribers  received  the  magazine. 

2  Hi®  number  of  readers  whom  it  aotually  reached  muse  have  been  much  groator,, 

3  for  it  was  lent  back  and  forth  and  read  aloud  in  reading  circles  end  »  octal 

4  gatherings*  In  1876  Karl  Gutzkcw  oalled  it  "the  olaesio  of  the  present" 

6  (Gartenlaube,  1876,  p„  532)  and  in  1928  it  sesmed  to  have  survived  all  the 

G  changes  of  historical  development  and  remained  the  symbol  of  the  true  Gorman 

7  spirit.  Families  whose  parents  subscribed  to  the  Qartenl&ube  in  1854  still 

8  carried  a  subscription  in  1928,  thus  providing  a  real  sense  of  continuity 

9  and  stability  and  a  feelihg  for  the  otemal  fatherland.  So,  for  instance 

10  a  subscriber  writes  in  1928  ("TThat  the  Oartenlaube  of  my  childhood  was ; 

11  our  readers  speak,"  Oartenlaube  1928,  p»  ?.99)t 

12  if  today,  on  a  dark  fall  day,  1  leaf  through  the  old  volumes, 

18  X  am  onoe  again  experiencing  the  dreamlike  mood  of  security  and  that 

14  love  for  the  German  Helmet  which  the  Oartenlaube  awakened  and  fostered 

15  in  the  child,  and  the  thoughts  about  Aaerioanisatian,  stereotyping  and 

16  rationalization  of  our  life  disappear  In  hew  many  hearts  does  the 

17  Oartenlaube  lay  the  foundation,  from  youth  an,  for  the  love  of  the 

18  Helmet,  the  love  for  the  German  fatherland.  May  it  continue  to  do  so 

19  until  the  Osman  spirit  (Wesen)  Is  once  more  reoogpized  in  the  worlds 

20  Bxe  basio  reason  for  the  enduring  popularity  of  the  Oartenlaube  is 

21  that  it  translated  into  oonorete  fom  the  overwhelming  feeling  of  the  19th 

22  century  German  middle  olass  that  the  core,  heart  center  of  everything  is  the 

23  family.  It  is  a  Faailienblatt,  "entering  into  the  circle  of  the  dear  ones." 

24  Its  cover  (always  the  same)  shows  the  family  in  the  garden*  The  early  cover 

25  oombinea  with  the  ploture  of  the  family  in  the  arbor  the  symbol  of  the  arts 

26  and  seionoes  whioh  it  will  bring  to  themi  the  later  oover  merely  shows  the 

27  members  of  the  family  la  the  garden,  all  generations,  from  the  youngest  ti 

28  the  oldest,  and  an  each  first  page  of  the  separate  numbers  appears  a  vignette, 

\ 

29  showing  the  me^sre  of  the  family  around  the  table.  The  family  journal 


1 

'■  ■•ataora.  to  Hem  As  Zang  (1956 ,  p.  10)  put  it*  "Who  had  ever  told  the 
?  .'UTtle  people  aorat thing  about  the ’mlttalhodideutaoho'poetry,  or  the  events 
3  of  medieval  history?  The  miniature  portraits  of  great  German  men,  the 
<>  descriptions  of  the  beauties  of  the  Genu®  landscape  and  the  diligence  of 

6  Germac  tonne  ..."  In  such  disouesi one  the  journal  intended  to  introduce  rbe 

®  poll  tic al 'national  element  imperceptibly,  to  arouse  a  real  feeling  for  the 

?  German  fatherland  and  weld  together,  especially  after  1370,  -the  naw.ly  founded 

8  Rai oh . 

9  The  "German"  element,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  which  fills  its 
3.0  pages.  The  literature  and  writers  of  foreign  countries  were  included  a* 

31  well}  there  were  articles  about  statesmsn  and  politicians  of  different 

12  countries  and  persuasion,  there  were  articles  about  philosophers  and 

^  35  historians.  (Cf.  Horovits,  1937,  p.  54.)  The  list  of  the  ool lab orators 

14  for  thia  type  of  material  is  quit#  impressive:  for  ix»atanoe£  Traits ohlce, 
lb  Theodor  Fontana,  Heinrich  Laube,  Karl  Gutekow,  Robert  Gleaeke,  Alexander 
36  Jung,  and  so  on. 

.17  In  order  to  give  a  dearer  picture  of  the  appearance  of  the  Cartsniaube 

36  and  ita  varied  contents  one  nigit  glance  at  eoma  typical  year,  perhaps  one  . 

39  of  the  earlier  years,  where  it  tried  to  appeal  to  all  of  the  German  lands 

SO  while  as  yet  there  was  no  Germany,  perhaps  the  year  1865: 

Til©  goi;.- uti  diti  si  on*  far  each  weekly  number  are  always  I'-e.-S 

22  very  oftsn  about  idle  illustrations,  of  whioh  there  le  at  least  one  in  each 

23  number.  Tha  illustrations  are  about  family  and  work,  later  about  the  wars 

24  perhaps,  always  sentimental.  Biographies  sod  charaoter  sketches  of  great 

26  men  appear  in  most  of  the  numbers.  Eaoh  number  o  on  tains  a  chspter  of  a  long 
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I  serial  story  and.  at  least  on®,  perhr.ps  two,  short  stories.  Descriptive 

?•  essays  about  travels  appear  frequently.  Illustrated  articles  about  medical 

3  discoveries  and  now  developments  in  the  field  of  the  sciences  Are  a  regular 

4  feature  “-Darwinism  occupies  the  stag®  at  this  moment.  Special  features 
6  about  exhlbi tions  or  festivals,  travslogues  and  information  about  foreign 

6  countries  appear  mors  promt nsntly  after  1870.  A  definite  reporting  column 

7  about  war  news  appears  in  1864  (war  with  Denmark  about  Sehleowig»Rols  tein) 

8  and  in  1866  (war  against  Austria).  The  Pranoo-Prussian  War  of  1870  occupies 

9  a  prominent  plaoe  not  only  in  1870-71  but  in  many  following  years*  A  regular 

10  feature  of  «a®h  individual  numb«r  is  the  oolumn  “Blitter  und  Bluton" 

MU.— e— 1—^— 1<  . . . 

II  (“Leaven  and  Blossoms")  which  contains  brief  stories,  information  about  the 

12  illustrations,  letters  from  the  readers,  appeals  about  missing  persons  and 

13  information  for  and  about  the  Aus landsdsutsohe ,  the  Germans  abroad,. 

14  All  these  general  divisions  ar®  well  represented  in  the  year  1865,  and 

15  an  examination  of  a  few  of  its  numbers  will  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the 

16  Garten laube  as  it  appeared  to  19th  oantury  readers.  Die  first  number,  which 

17  appeared  in  February,  contains  as  illustration  ana  anti tied  Barmherzlg  und 

18  Her  tig,  whioh  shove  a  nun,  leading  a  wounded  soldier,  with  a  poem  about  it. 

19  Such  poems  and  picture#  showing  nuns  or  monks  tsnd  to  disappear  onoe  the 

20  Qartsnlavha  becomes  involved  in  the  Kulturkanpf. 

21  The  historical  sketch  deals  with  sn  18th  oantury  oharaoter  (Trenok) 

22  and  his  experiences  in  prison.  The  blogrsphloal  oharaoter  slostoh  introduces 

23  Beinrioh  Heine  at  hoas  with  ohatty touohes  about  conversations  with  the  poet- 

24  Miscellaneous  artloles  deal  with  oertain  peasant  customs  in  lonvsy,  satisfying 
26  sn  interest  in  far  distant  places,  or  such  artloles  as  the  history  of  the 


V 

?;  Xi  St  Insurance  organisation  at  Gotha#  In  the  oolunin"Bl«tt<?r  und  Elutwy.1.. !l 

2  dioro  !s  an  arid  cl®  about  C-srzaan  goods  whi ch  arc  sold  under  fortigri  names 

3  and  tiier®  io  an  appeal  to  send  books  to  a  German  library  for  German  soldiers 

4  fighting  in  the  Union  army  of  tha  American  Civil  War.  A  special  littio 

5  letterbox  contains  inf ormatton  about  money  collaotsd  for  tha  soldi* re  of 

6  th®  Schleswig-Holstein  War.  Tha  serial  Per  Richter  occupies  five  double 

7  column  pagos  and  continues  of  course  through  several  numbers. 

8  In  the  seoond  number  of  the  year  A.  E.  Brehm,  the  famous  Gorman  naturalist, 

9  contributes  an  article  about  various  animals,  "Bllder  aua  dem  Tiergartaaf  ” 

10  while  those  Interested  in  the  exotio  can  find  satisfaction  in  an  illustrated 

11  article  about  a  day  in  the  harem,  lhe  home  country  also  is  represented  with 

12  an  article  "Aua  dsutacher  Wains  tad  t."  while  a  patriotic  article  recalls  th© 

13  poor  treatment  received  by  German  soldiers  in  Napoleon' s  grande  armec. 

14  "Das  Blut  das  hier  gefloesen, "  ooncludes  the  article,  "maoht  jedoa  deutsche 

6 

15  Hers  nodi  heute  blutsn  so  oft  ee  an  diese  Ereigiieee  denken  muss.”  'And  thir 

16  half  a  oentury  after  the  events.' } 

17  The  third  number  has  a  little  more  local  color,  with  a  "Volte  bi  Id, 11 

18  a  description  of  Christmas  as  it  is  oelebrated  in  the  tyrol.  And  one  factual 
.19  report  presents  case  histories  from  the  court  of  assizes,  while  another 

20  describes  Germany's  industry:  the  manufacturing  of  needles  under  the 

21  high  sounding  title  of  "The  one-eyed  Archangel  of  Civilisation"  ("Per 

22  elnauglge  Sr sen gel  der  Kultur").  The  travelogue  takes  the  reader  to  Iceland 

23  6.  "The  blood  that  flowed  here,"  the  article  ooncludee,  "makes  every 

24  German  heart  bleed  even  today  whenever  one  thinks  of  those  events." 


=40- 


",  r;bUo  th«  11  nj.-ylct^r  uad  Blutaa"  deeoribes  the  Schiller  Institute  ir  ^c.Xrvi,: 

?.  «iad  contains  come  anecdotal  materiel.  In  the  fourth  number  the  bi  ^graphi-ru 

3  sketch  pros  cats  a  German  in  Anericaj  a  special  article  deals  with  the  Junkers 

4  (“against  the  so-called  patriarchal  Junker- rule”),  while  in"Blattor  uud  BJ.utiw" 

5  thoro  is  a  highly  critical  article  about  divorces  in  Prance  aai  inforreftti.cn 

6  about  recent  excavations  in  Pompel 

7  In  the  fifth  number  the  serial  Per  Hi oh ter  is  oonoludsd  and  another 

8  ot'9  Brkauft  und  Brknupft  begins.  Ole  poem  ia  devoted  to  a  very  difficult 

9  problem!  "Das  Lied  vom  Salt"  discusses  the  salt  tax  in  Prussia*  end  tha 

10  biographical  article  sentimentalises  about  the  "Bersenaktaapfe”  of  Heinrich 

11  von  Kieist,  Biere  is  a  new  serial  again  in  the  seventh  number,}  A  hunting 

12  story  especially  for  the  male  readers  is  included,  while  a  brief  little  item 

13  "For  young  women  by  young  women”  warns  of  the  dmgers  of  dreaming  too  much 

14  before  cue's  wedding.  The  following  two  numbers  contain  items  of  special 

15  importance  for  the  day,  i.e.  violently  anti -slavery  articles  about  the 

16  American  Civil  War,  in  ihloh  Virginia  ia  ealled  "the  Junker  state  joar 

17  excellence"  end  is  compared  to  Mecklenburg,  lumbers  nine  and  ten  deal  with 

18  medioal  problems  concerning  children.  In  the  tenth  number  an  illustrated 

19  poem  shows  an  old  nurse  presenting  "her"  boy's  first  baby  shoe  to  the  young 

20  bride,  while  a  sooial  document  telle  the  memoir*  of  a  prison  warden. 

21  The  above  description  of  the  ooatste  of  some  numbers  in  one  year  gives 

22  a  olearer  picture  of  the  variety  of  material  and  how  this  material  was  geared 

28  to  the  various  members  of  the  family,  of  both  sexes  md  of  different  ages. 

24  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  weekly  numbers  were  oolleoted  in  one  weighty  tome, 

25  bound  together  with  the  famous  ooreriag  Illustration  and  e  table  of  extents 

26  whloh  spread*  ever  two  triple  oolunm  pages. 
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"wwiiiol-fic,,,  despite  this  variety  and  wealth  of  material,  the  novel 

■  ■  i  t.v»,:  greats st  drt.vfing  oord  of  this  family  journal*  The  typo  of  nosei 

:  ! 

-  -i::  oh  appeared  ir.  :‘»e  Garteaiaube  criginatod  in  tho  "Young  Oara-sa  "  movement  - 
a  lh«  work  cf  witors  vho  —  renc tin g  vl olentl y  against  romanticism  and 
\m:v;  tho  novel  as  a  vehicle  for  thoir  ideas  —  paved  th»  way,  to  hrr««u  2030  - 
1850,  for  tho  Gsr fcanlsubs  its a If .  Karl  Gutskew,  tho  author  of  tho  famous 
cud  weighty  Dio  Rittor  von  Gale  to  (Tho  Knights  of  the  Spirit)  and  Ihsodcr 
Kuadt,  tiio  author  of  Lebenswirrsn  (  Ilfs  Sataagleaents  ),  arof  in  a  sen##, 
the  spill tual  fathers  cf  tho  Qartenlaubo  novel,  and  lfundt*s  description  of 
tfeo  novol  in  Lebonswi rron  can  bo  taken  as  tho  leitmotif  of  thowGartenlai\bor • '' 
There  ho  maintains  that  tho  novel 

insinuates  itself  into  tho  rooms  and  tho  families*  alts  at  tho  table, 
lie  tons  to  tho  evening  conversation*  and  in  good  time  one  can  put 
c ome thing  undor  tho  nightcap  of  tho  Herr  Papa  or  whisper  something 
into  tho  oar  of  the  Herr  Sohn  (tho  son)  while  ho  smokes  his  pipe  ... 

Tho  novel  is  to  bo  didactic  —  io  to  teach,  to  present  tho  reader  with  a 

picture  that  will  make  him  yearn  for  a  "happier,  stronger,  more  high-spirited 

iifo."  In  fact  it  should  make  hi*  "quite  unruly  with  impatience  and  yearning. " 

Such  a  novel,  claims  Ifundt,  is  a  "Deutsches  Haustler, "  a  Goman  domestic 

animal,  the  presence  of  which  one  lores  and  feels  necessary.  (Cf.  Horavits, 

1937,  p.  49.)  If  cos  rsoalls  the  al*  laid  down  for  the  Qartenlaubo  by  its 

editors  in  the  first  year  that  it  appeared,  one  mi  git  feel  that  the  role  of 

the  novel  is  quite  parallel  with  that  of  the  Gartsnlaube  itself. 

In  the  early  days,  the  editor*  envisaged  the  novel  as  short  —  the 

novels  of  the  1860s  run  for  two  or  three  numbers.  This  is  in  keeping  with 

the  proapeotua  of  the  magasine  whioh  ask*  for 

novels  as  short  as  possible,  with  no  nor*  than  two  or  three  continuation*,., 
The  subjeots  cf  the  stories  are  to  be  taken  fro*  the  history  of  the 
fatherlami  (Lokalnovellen)  or  fra*  the  oonditl  on*  of  the  life  of  the 
people  (Volksnovellen J .7*  (Cf,  Horovitx,  1987,  pp.  60-51.) 
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’hrxy  :  or*r-  ,  hawser,  the  novol  began  to  exeoed  two  cr  threo  lssc  '#  rijrjd, 

,:y  -ix;  t’-u,-  oxpcctatJ  ana  of  editors  and  publishers,  the  popular;  ty  «f 

iVigazino  (loomed  to  grow  with  the  length  of  the  novel.  One  ronsem  fur 

A  vhi*  is  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1865  the  Garten laube  hud  found  -mi 

f’  nivbhor  7;h«i»  popularity  was  suoh  that  her  name  became  almost  ayncny/pou6  wi Lth 

6  thnt  of  Lho  mivraslna,  and  who  translated  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  x 

■r.!;nii.i«1.ublatt  late  oonoreto  realities.  Thia  waa  Eugenie  John,  who  wes  hatter 

•?  knorm,  end  is  still  known  by  her  pen-name,  E.  Harlitt.  After  th*  appearance 

S  of  Mxriitt’s  first  novel.  Die  swb*lf  Apoatel,  (whioh  was  still  brief),  «h© 

,V .•  paper  experienced  "an  astonishing  increase  in  (Circulation"  (KPhn-Brerstedt, 

< 

21  1937,  p;  203).  According  to  Zang,  the  enormous  suocess  of  Harlitt  Js  novels 

x?.  and  the  huge  circulation  of  the  Gartenlaube  are  interrelated.  Harlitt  and 
>.3  tile  Gnrtonlaube  have  become  concepts  that  can  be  called  "volkatumll ah «■  " 

H  (of.  Z«ng,  1936, p.  108).  Ho  less  a  writer  then  Gottfried  Keller  said  about 

\ 

15  her  that  she  possessed  something  of  the  "divine  spark."  "She  has  a  fluent 

16  style,  an  elevation  of  feeling,  and  a  foroeful  representation  of  that  which 

17  she  feels;  none  of  us  can  equal  her."  (Horor*it*,1837  ,  p.  4).  Harlitt  died 

1  t 

18  in  1887,  but  two  other  women  writers.  If.  Beimburg  and  E.  Werner  (the  latter 
J9  died  in  1918  and  thus  really  closes  the  19th  century)  carried  on  in  the  seme 

20  vwin  and  along  exactly  the  same  lines. 

21  All  three,  epe eking  for  their  middle-olaae  family  readers,  depict  the 

22  "healthy  morality"  of  that  olaas  and  the  "decaying  morality"  of  the  aristocraoy, 

23  draw  a  fantasy  piotura  of  the  regeneration  of  that  aristooracy  by  marriage 

24  with  members  of  the  middle  class,  reward  virtue,  punish  orlae  »d  always  and 
26  with  a  complete  family  unit  raetorad  to  a  life  of  "happy  errer  after."  Ho 


u£\J  >rs3u  if?  wliaw-vd  to  creep  into  their  a  ovale  and  no  vi  ol«at  pr  t 

2  is  ft  well  tempo  red  pension  without  fulfi  liman t"  (Zen;’,  .555  ,  p,  SP)„ 

3  fas  main  plots  of  these  novels  always  deal  with  sons  family  oiroi*  oletiont, 

4t  and  if  th®  ci  rcl®  is  broken  or  incomplete,  with  the  attempts  to  oloso  the 

5  oirolo  again!. 

0  Such  is  iho  core  around  which  all  aotiona  crystallize.  Ruth  Horovits 

?  in  her  discussion  of  the ”flart«ni*ube"novel  has  isolated  live  major  pacterno 
e  develop!. sg  around  the  oentral  oore  (1957,  p.  71  )t 

9  I.  Class  pride  wants  to  prevent  a  marriage  between  members  of  different 

10  classes,  particularly  noble  with  non® nob le.  Either  the  hero  —  a  nobler n 

11  is  himself  a  liberal,  or  else  hie  fanily  le  converted  to  liberalism  or  it  la 

12  discovered  <=-  in  all  sorts  of  roundabeut  way*  —  that  the  girl  -  ■  r.  cocra oner 

13  is  really  of  noble  or  half  noble  origin  (Goldelse  by  Harlitt  would  be  a  good 

14  example  of  this). 

15  II.  Class  pride  and  exaggerated  egoism  oppress  the  humble  girl  (it 
AS  usually  is  a  girl)  who  is  fhll  of  lofty,  dignified  feelings,  within  the 

17  family  or  foster  family  (the  latter  is  more  usual).  In  the  oourse  cf  the 

18  story  the  oppressed  hercdnes  obtain  their  rights.  Very'  often,,  though 

15  oppressed,  they  are  actually  cf  loftier  origins  than  those  who  oppress  them 

20  and  their  opinions  shear  dignified  liberalism  and  huaanitarl aniim,  whereas 

21  their  oppressers  are  hypocritical  pietisCe.  (Marlitt’s  Dee  Oehelaaia  der 

22  *****  Mamas  11  ia  a  classic  example  of  this  type  of  story.) 

23  III.  A  sudden  social  rise  ltada  a)  to  hard  heartedness  b)  to  fraud 

24  and  sin;and  thus  undermines  the  life  of  the  family.  Quite  often  the  father 

25  or  sos»  important  member  cf  the  family  has  beooae  a  speculator  and  a  swindler, 


1  *nd  dies  or  killn  himself  (or  end  gratis  to  America).  AS  tor  the  or,..U.Ap3?> 

2  both  tha  f ami ly  ,?sd  the  ante rp rise  have  to  be  built  up  again  modwatly, 

3  honestly  and  successfully.  Ihia  type  of  novel  la  particularly  popular  in 

4  th;s  period  after  3.870,  the  "Qrunder jethro"  when  the  wealth  brought  in  by  the 

\y  p-^mant  of  Frenoh  reparations  resulted  in  wild  speculations  *  (Tv7o  ©samples 

Q  are:  3ier litt’s  Im  Hama  dea  Sonneral enrata  and  E.  Werner's  OluckJLuf » ) 

7  IV,  Through  a  woman  «-*  who  wanta  to  be  emanoipated  or  else  who  is  self  " 

8  willed  in  sane  other  way  —  aa  engagement  or  s  marriage  is  broken  and  a 

9  ■sdiole  family  is  disunited.  In  the  end  there  is  some  eclat,  the  wcmta  either 

10  has  a  change  of  heart  or  is  made  harmless  and  the  family  circle  unites  again, 

11  (la  Schillings  Hof,  Das  Beldeprlnssasohsn,  Die  awaits  Frau  by  Marlitt  are 

12  striking  examples  of  this  typa  of  plot.) 

15  V.  A  continuity  of  notion  related  to  the  past:  Poll ti  cal  events  have 

14  torn  the  fmnily  apart  and  undermined  its  happiness.  A  very  common  factor 

16  here  le  the  flight  of  one  part  of  the  family  to  Amerloa  beoauee  of  persecutions 

16  resulting  from  the  events  of  1848.  The  younger  generation,  who  have  grown 

17  up  in  Amerloa  return  to  Germany,  and  after  many  roundabout  attempt*  find  their 

18  way  back  to  the  family  (or  create  a  new  family)  and  find  a  Heiiiat,  peace 

19  and  happiness  in  Germany.  (E.  Werner’*  Bln  Hail  der  Fader  la  the  most 

20  striking  example  of  this  plot.) 

21  To  gain  a  ole  are  r  understmxding  of  the  plots  and  a  closer  knowledge  of 

22  Oermsn  19th  century  fkntaey  it  night  be  of  interest  to  examine  mere  closely 

25  two  or  three  of  these  standard  plots  as  they  ere  worked  out  by  Marlitt. 

24  Thn  most  oonmon  plots  are  (l)  those  which  center  on  a  marriage  between  noble 
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aud  aon»nobleo  (2)  those  in  witioh  the  heroine  finds  herself  opprcsbvd  and 
(Z)  thoo*  in  v-'Mch  a  self-willed  woman  is  responsible  for  harm  and.  hvu'dship* 
Gcldols®,  Daa  Gehalania  dor  altea  Mamsell  and  Die  sweito  Frau,  e:ir*g  -ho 
most  popular  of  ’ferlitt^a  novels „  are  also  the  most  ol&ssio  re presG-ntafci vcs 
of  thee®  three  types  of  story. 

Of  all  th«  novels  Marlitt  »?ver  wrote  Gold® lee  was  without  doubt  the 
moot  popular  and  most  famous.  Published  in  the  Gartenlaube  in  1.056,  it 

assured  the  fame  of  the  author  i mediately.  A  good  deal  has  been  written 

7 

about  tho  story  and  Its  oharaoters.  It  appeared  in  book  form  in  1690,,  it 
vms  translated  into  English^ and  in  the  1951  Romanfukrer  is  discussed  as  or-?. 
of  the  books  which  are  still  popular  today.  If  one  has  read  Golds  Ice  op1? 
hee  not  only  read  the  standard  plot)  but  one  has  met  the  fictional  Gora-au 
family  par  sxoallenoe  —  one  krcws  what  a  Hero  and  Heroine  :  likr?,  ho^i 
they  think,  speak  and  act,  and  shat  to  expeot  of  a  villain  in  this  world  of 
the  novel t 


3.6  The  F#rber  family  is  poor  because  the  father,  an  offiosr,  hod 

\1  refused  in  1848  to  fire  upon  the  revolutionaries,  his  brothers.  He  is  a 

A8  liberal  and  as  suoh  finds  it  increasingly  hard  to  find  work.  His  wife*  born 

19  von  Gnadewlts,  of  old  Thurlnzlan  nobility,  married  him  for  love  and  thus  cut 

20  herself  off  from  her  family  (which  had  been  degenerating  for  the  past 

21  generations ).  She  helps  supplement  the  father's  income  by  needlework, 

22  while  their  lovely  daughter  Elieabeth  gives  piano  lessons.  In  the  evenings 

23  they  all  ait  together  around  the  table,  father,  mother,  daughter  and  the 

24  little  brother  Ernst*  often  Elisabeth  playe  for  them,  improvising  beautiful 

25  melodies  on  her  rlokety  old  piano. 

26  Into  this  poor  but  happy  hone  cones  a  letter  mhleh  brings  great  joy. 

27  Ferber’s  brother,  aho  is  a  forester  (Firs ter )la  Thuringia,  needs  an  aide  and 

28  the  Pilnoe  is  willing  to  ocnsider  his  rsooenendatlon.  As  it  happens  the 

29  Forsthaus,  looated  in  the  "green  woods"  lies  oloee  by  the  old  fandly  castle 

30  oTTEnSadewltt.  This  oastle,  in  ruins,  had  been  left  by  an  old  oouain 
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7.  Mo  date  an  the  book,  but  the  illustrations  are  dated. 


"«  Tb It  inhoritano#  was  as  a  bittar  ~  x  2 rot- Hr 

■■■  t>.?t  ci-i  wing  of  it  a®* jots  to  be  still  in  good  repair.  All  •  .■■•.■  • 

nwny  £■•  <-■■ r  th-i  big  city  sad  Wlii tsuatlde  sees  them  arr*. v? n*  -:;u-  ,r-n-.n. 


'•a  explores! on  of  Sohloes  (Madsok,  tb*  old  o«stlet  rsrvoal?  th?>  Ivhvd  A: 'A.  • 
:■  itf. I?;,,  ••*•  f’.-iscribtd  ia  great  detail  by  ISarlitt,  end  within  a  wed-  th*  fsinly 
5. 15  installed  in  its  new  shod*.  Elisabeth,  whom  hor  undo  caJla  "Coldolee” 
boo -"an  of  her  ici-sly  golden  hair,  '  rs  her  cam  room  looking  towards  the 
#  valley  and  a  now  pis-no  and  every  evening  she  plays  for  the  acsombl'id  fami  ly, 

.10  her  unolo  included* 

11  Her  piano  playing  is  heard  by  their  neighbors  who  have  tha  lovely  31  ■  tie 

"2  in  the  valley,  the  Xdndhcf*  PrauleJn  von  Wald*,  e  cripple,  .Hop  thsr* 

;i?>  with  hsr  relative  and  ccMBpanfSTTFaronin  Lessen,  while  her  brother  tr*v.?!a 
srr.y  from  his  country*  Praulein  von  Wald#  asks  Goldelae  '  o  como  and  play 
JU>  hor  ouoe  or  twice  a  week*  Hie  uncle  ia  against  It,  because  he  hi*:.; 

;L»'i  tixo  hypocritical  baroness,  but  the  father  urges  her  to  aooept  the-  invitation  ; 

17  "It  is  true  that  until  now  I  alone  have  held  ray  child  s  soul 

18  jpy  hands.  As  it  was  ay  duty  I  have  been  snarl ous  to  awaken  each  gonr,., 

19  to  support  each  little  shoot  that  wanted  to  bend  outward*  But  i  hrva 

20  never  wanted  to  raise  a  weak  hothouse  plsnt,  and  woe  to  me  end  to  hor 

21  If  that  which  I  have  tended  tirelessly  for  eighteen  years,  was  hanging 

22  rootless  in  the  sail,  to  be  blown  cwsy  by  the  first  breath  of  real  life. 

23  I  have  brougit  up  ay  daughter  to  face  life,  for  ehe  will  have  to  begin 

24  her  struggle  with  it  as  any  other  huasn  being.  And  if  1  should  close 

25  ay  eye  today,  she  will  have  to  take  the  held  which  1  have  hold  for 

26  her  until  now.  If  the  people  in  the  oastl*  are  really  not  good  acquaint- 

2?  ances  for  her,  that  will  soon  beooms  apparent.  Either  both  parties 

28  feel  it  immediately  and  separate,  or  Elisabeth  passes  by  that  which  is 

29  against  her  principles,  and  therefor*  nothing  sticks  to  her. 

30  Elisabeth  therefore  does  accept  the  invitation  and  for  the  first  time  leaves 

31  the  shelter  of  her  family  circle.  In  lindhof  she  meets  hypoorlay  and 

32  ugliness.  The  baroness’  son,  Baron Hollf eld,  pursues  her,  though  she  does 

33  not  understand  him.  Helene  von  Wald*  loves  him  and  fails  to  see  his  hypocrisy. 


34  8.  "Ioh  hab*  allerdings  Ms  jetst  die  Seels  msdnes  Kindes  allsia  in  den 

35  Handen  gehabt  und  bln,  wls  as  main*  Pflloht  war,  eifrlg  besorgt  gewesen,  jedan 
38  Kelra  su  weoken,  jedes  Pflansohen  das  ausbugen  wollts,  su  atutsen.  Hichtsdesto 

37  wenlgsr  1st  as  mlr  nle  eingef alien,  eln*  kraftlose  Trelbhauspflanz*  ersieheu 

38  su  wollen,  und  weh*  air  und  ihr,  wean  das  was  iob  salt  aohttehn  Jahrsn 

?9  uneraudlich  gehegt  und  gepflegt  habe,  wurzellos  ia  Baden  hinge,  urn  vooi  ere  ter 

40  Mndhauahe  des  Lebens  hinweggerissen  su  werden.  Ioh  hab*  mein*  Tech  ter  fur  das 

41  Lebea  ersogen;  dean  sie  wi  rd  den  Kampf  nit  deaselben  eo  gut  beglnnen  nniasen  sic 

42  jedea  end  ere  lisas  ohenklad  auoh.  Had  wean  ioh  haute  neins  Augen  soJiHiteic,  ao 

43  muss  si*  das  Steuer  ergreifen  konnsn,  das  ioh  Maher  fur  ti«  gefuhrt  habe. 

44  Sind  die  Leut*  la  Sohloes#  in  der  That  kein  Ungang  fur  si*  nun  dann  wird  at  oh 

45  das  bald  herausatallen,  Ebtmeder  as  ftihien  beid*  Tell*  sofort,  das  a  ale  nlcbt 

48  su  einaader  passea,  und  daaVerhliltnls  lost  si  oh  von  selbst  wieder,  odor 

47  aber  Elisabeth  geht  an  lfaa  to ruber,  was  ihrsn  Crundsatsen  wid#>-sprlcht,  und 

48  *s  blelbt  deshalb  niebts  an  ihr  haften.  " 


-v  ■appalling  aaorciaiatravi  cm  of  the  proparty  causae  ths  wtura  oX  ?»*  c.«:v*r 

top  Waldo,  who  rands  away  many  of  tha  bad  servants,  but  beoause  of  Holes© 
fallows  --ho  baroness  to  remain.  Goldolee,  who  considers  har  me  ther  har  f'~:s 
'1-  frd  who  has  no  other  friend  and  also  no  eeorats  from  her,  tails  her  everything 

5  including  Hoi If eld’s  behavior.  But  tha  day  aha  first  fa*  Li  herself  felling 

■i  in  love  with  von.  Walda  she  returns  home  to  find  her  mother  In  bid  -rf  th  e 

Y  migraine  and  keeps  h©r  secret, 

8  "If  the  molher  had  baan  sitting  in  har  armchair  in  window  -aloha, 

S  between  the  protecting  curtain  and  tha  greeawall  of  trace  outside,  tha 

10  dear  corner  would  have  become  today  a  confessi cnal,  Elisnbath,  kneeling 

11  on  tho  footstool,  with  her  head  on  har  mother’s  knee,  would  haw  opened 

12  her  overflowing  heart  before  tha  motherly  aye,  How  aha  pulled  the 

15  secret  back  into  tha  deepest  recesses  of  her  soul}  who  knars  if  shs 

M  would  evor  find  the  courage  again  to  speak  of  that  which,  because  oi  tha 

Ifi  existing  circumstances  would  frighten  the  mothar  and  fill  her  with 

16  anxiety  about  her  dau^iter."® 

17  She  is  able  to  protect  von  Walde  from  an  attaok  by  one  of  the  dismissed 

18  servants  and  shows  that  aha  can  bo  as  deoisiva  as  a  man,  though  she  is 

19  truly  a  women,  and,  when  she  plays  with  her  little  brother,  still  o.  child., 

20  In  the  meantime  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Ctaadewitz  fanily  haa 

21  been  solved.  While  doing  sv,me  repair  work  on  the  wing,  the  workmen  have 

22  discovered  a  seoret  room  with  a  casket  and  an  old  diary  dating  back  to  the 

23  Thirty  Tears’  War0  Proa  this  diary  they  learn  that  Poet  von  Qnadowit^  had 

24  loved  and  married  a  gypsy.  Ski  had  died  in  childbirth  and  he  had  put  her 

25  in  that  oaaket  In  the  sealed  room,  Unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  child 

26  he  had  put  it  on  the  door°step  of  his  forester,  Ferber,  without  names,,  hoping 

27  the  forester  would  bring  it  up  with  his  own  ohildren,  Die  will  and  documents 

28  concerning  the  child  were  to  be  kept  in  the  town  hall.  He  himself  went  back 

29  to  the  war. 

30  Though  the  teonhall  had  burnt,  this  document  proves  that  actually  Hie 

31  Ferber  family  had  noble  blood,  lhe  exposed  child  had  subsequently  married 

32  his  foster-sister  and  moved  to  Sileaie  from  where  their  descendants  had  new 

33  returned  to  Thuringia. 

34  This  development  and  the  solution  of  the  old  nyatery  orwate  a  grant  deal 
36  of  excitement,  but  the  Ferbers,  proud  of  their  middle-class  name  refuse  to 

36  take  up  the  old  noble  name  "which  has  •  wheel  in  its  shield"  (one  ancestor 

37  having  been  broken  an  the  wheel  as  a  robber  baron). 

58  9.  "Hiitte  die  Mutter  Jetst  auf  ihrem  Lahnatuhle  in  der  elnon  Fenaternieohe 

39  in  der  Wohnatube  geseasen  ndsohen  dam  aohutsenden  Torhainge  und  der  grunt  a 

40  Buaahwand  vor  dam  Fans  ter  ...  damn  ware  heute  die  traute  Eoka  sum  Beiohtatuhle 

41  gewordeat  Elisabeth  hiitte,  knleend  auf  dem  Fueakieeen,  den  Kopf  auf  die  Sniee 

42  der  Mutter  gelegt,  ihr  ubervollea  Hers  dem  aiitterli  ohen  Auga  eraohlossan.  Hun 

43  tog  aioh  das  suese  Qehwlmmia  wieder  in  den  inn  era  ten  Sob  rein  lhrer  Stole 

44  turuokj  wer  weisa,  ob  ale  Je  wieder  d*a  Mat  fend  das  aus sue pre ohen,  was  unter 
46  dan  obwaltendea  Terhal talas  die  Mutter  versus i ah tllch  eraohraoken  uad  sdt 

46  groaaer  Serge  la  die  Toohter  e rfullea  mutate." 


1  Slisabeth  finds  out  that  this  discovery  changes  Hollfeld as  attitude 

2  -cowards  her  h®  now  is  wi Uimg  to  marry  hsr  •*>  but  von  Wa3.de  doss  not  oar® 

5  whether  r.ha  will  ue#  the  new  same  or  not,  she  discovers  that  he  loves  her 

4  and  in  the  end  Hollfeld  and  tha  Baroness,  completely  eaposed,  leave  the 

5  lindhef,  Elisabeth  marries  vim  Walde,  Gn&daok  is  restored  and  w®  have  Elisabeth 

3  a  year  later  standing  in  the  living  room  of  Gb&deok  looking  out  on  her  own 
7  domain,  with  her  baby  eon  in  her  arms* 

3  The  ideal  ploture  ns  it  emerges  here,  is  very  clear*  solid  middle-class 

9  virtues,  liberal  ldeae,  the  pride  in  one's  ndddl egoless  position  as  against 

10  the  degenerate  hypoorlsy  of  the  aristocrat*  The  only  aristoorat  who  ©merge® 

3JL  with  a  good  oharaoter  is  von  Walds, himself  an  ads&rer  of  the  middle-olasa 

12  virtu  #8  o 

13  The  family  oirols  is  a  tight<*kait  group  against  the  outside,  a  ©ompletely 

14  self ^sufficient  unit.  The  father  is  both  the  gardener  tanding  the  young 

15  plant  and  the  helmsmen  steering  the  ship  safely  through  that  dangerous  ocean 

Id  of  "life."  Mother  is  the  friend  who  stakes  friends  of  one's  own  age  unnecessary 
17  and  that  oonfidaate  fro*  whom  one  has  no  secret*  —  no  bad  aeorets  anyway. 

13  For  the  good  aeoret,  the  setting  la  a  necessity  and  since  the  setting  fails 

19  the  good  secret  Is  kept  until  the  situation  is  solved  by  Itself. 

20  Elisabeth  emerges  as  the  perfeot  daughter,  the  perfect  sister,  never 

21  too  grown  up  to  play  soldlere  with  the  little  brother,  and  the  perfeot  niece, 

22  for  the  uaole  belongs  within  the  faulty  circle,  and  this  fealty  circle  is 

23  never  broken.  Von  Walde  niters  into  it,  Hollfeld  and  his  mother  «rc  sent 

24  away  sad  Helene,  who  loved  Hollfeld,  dies.  She  oathareie  of  the  story  occurs 

26  when  the  aysteiy  of  the  Otaadewits  is  solved  sad  In  e  sense  the  whole  book 

* 

26  of  Qoldelee  leads  to  the  solution  of  this  »y story,  nhioh  happened  genera tt one 

27  ago,  but  in  a  period  where  as  many  threads  of  damns  history  seen  to  start, 

28  namely  the  Thirty  Tears'  War. 
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'"M  thread  of  nyatary  going  back  to  the  Thirty  Years5  War  runs 

through  another  of  Mar  little  aovelss  Das  Qeheicals  dor  alten  Mansell. 

Tbs  old  Mansell,  an  unmarried  aunt,  or  rather  great-aunt*  lives 
high  up  In  the  attic  in  a  changing  little  apartment  which  ah«  has  filled 
with  birds  end  flowers.  Doing  good  to  all  arid  playing  the  pistno  to  while 
away  her  hours,  ahe  is  the  one  who  is  really  bringing  up  the  heroine  Felloitas, 
forcing  her  clmrtotor  and  instructing  her.  Mo  one  in  the  house  knows  of 
this  relationship,  no  ore  must  know  of  it  for  Felloitas  is  the  intruder,, 
tbs  unwanted  foeter  child.  She  had  been  brought  into  the  family  by  Fritz 
F.ollwig,  when  her  mother  was  killed  during  the  performs noe  of  her  aot  while 
playing  in  the  town.  He  11 wig  promisee  to  oare  for  the  aotress '  ohild 
(data  Spjq  lore  kind)  until  the  father  canes  to  claim  her  —  but  he  never  ow.est7 
riad  %  Kv  years  later  Hellwig  dies  leading  Felioitae  in  the  car*  of  Ms  wife, 
a.  cold  hypocrite,  and  his  oldest  son  who  is  studying  medeoine  in  Bonn  and 
■<sho  believes  his  mother  to  be  the  best  possible  woman.  Only  Heinrich, 
the  servant,  end  the  old  Mansell  give  Felloitas  the  love  that  she  yearns  for* 

She  works  as  a  servant  in  the  house,  but  her  mind  and  soul  ore  cared  for  by 
the  recluse  and  she  grows  up  with  all  the  womanly  virtues. 

Johannes  (the  son),  now  a  doctor,  returns  home  for  a  vacation  end  falls 
in  love  with  Pelidtae  who  professes  to  hate  him.  Upon  tha  death  of  tho  old 
Ksasell  it  is  discovered  that  the  wealth  of  the  Hellwig  family  was  based  on 
ill-gotten  gains,  on  a  find  of  gold  made  by  the  old  Mansell  when  she  was 
young.  This  was  actually  the  property  of  the  von  Hirschsprung  family, and  hod 
been  buried  there  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Meta  von  Hirschsprung  had 
been  Felloitas 5  mother's  maiden  name)  the  family  had  disowned  her  when  she 
married  a  juggler.  The  money  is  restored  to  the  family*  Felicitas  marries 
Johannes  end  in  the  end  one  guess  is  that  Frau  Hellwig  herself  will  become 
a  member  of  the  new  family, for  Felioitae  and  Johannes  have  had  e  son  and  she 
wants  to  know  the  joys  of  being  a  grandmother. 

Die  Zwsite  Frau,  another  very  popular  story  by  Harlltt  is  one  of  the 
very  rare  ones  which  deals  exclusively  with  the  aristocracy: 

The  seoond  wife,  married  by  Mainau  purely  for  reasons  of  convenience 
and  private  revenge  against  the  duohees,  will  reoreate  for  him  a  real  family 
life,  triumph  over  all  obataoles,  solve  the  seoret  surrounding  the  death  of 
one  of  his  uncles  and  make  him  fall  in  love  with  her.  Mainau  loved  the  ruling 
duchess  when  the  was  young  abd  poor.  She  loved  him  too,  but  aooepted  the  duke. 

Mow,  a  year  after  the  duke'e  death,  everyone  expects  that  Mainau  will  ask 
her  to  marry  him,  instead  of  idxioh  he  aanoweea  hie  engagement  to  Countess 
Juliana.  She  oomee  to  his  o  as  tie  as  his  seoond  wife,  end  step-mother  to  his 
little  boy.  The  boy,  initially  hostile,  aooepts  her  as  soon  as  he  sees  her, 
oallingher  "name"  right  away.  She  mumes  the  responsibility  for  his  upbringing 
and  slowly  unravels  ell  the  aysterloue  thread*  of  the  Mainau  story.  In  spite 
of  the  machinations  of  the  •  traog-wi lied  duobess  and  her  oourt  priest  (the 
Kulturksapf  element)  ell  ends  well. 


1  ifer«c  it  gain  the  plot  of  the  story  appears  as  tha  denouement  of  e,om thing 

Z  which  happened  long  beforeo  Ibis  particular  aspect  is  perhaps  one  of  the 

.3  west  significant  traita  which  oan  be  said  to  emerge  from  the "Gartanlanbe " 

4  novel.  Tho  «tory  itself  is  but  the  final  stage  in  a  long  range  history,  cae 

5  that  reaohee  back  in  time  to  some  great  historical  event  ~~  sometimes  the 

8  French  Revolution,  but  more  often  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Reading  these 

I  novels  one  g@t3  the  distlnot  impression  that  the  present  moment  is  of  no 

8  trap  or  tan  oo  unless  its  roots  are  in  the  past  and  only  the  historical  event 

9  which  presents  a  oomnon  experience  for  all  the  Go mani.ee  oan  play  a  real  rol«. 

10  Therefore, the  use  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Bapoleonic  Wars.  Therefore, 

II  even  more,  the  us®  of  the  Thirty  Yenre*  War  with  its  devastation.  But 

12  usually  something  good  omorges  from  the  secret  kept  all  these  years  —  the 

13  initial  evil  ia  responsible  for  the  final  good}  in  order  to  arrive  at  something 

14  positiva,  a  very  negative  basis  seems  to  be  necessary.  Only  destruction  oan 

15  lead  to  resurrection.  That  is  the  motto  of  the  German  Kultur,  rnd  Go* tha 'e 

16  "Man  must  be  ruined  again"  (Per  Mtaaoh  muss  wieder  ruiniert  warden)  —  on  which 

17  Bon*  (1948,  p.  43  ft. ) builds  his  oonoeptloa  of  the  rhythm  of  German  culture. 

18  was  translated  into  the  popular  language  ia  the  aysterles  of  the  "Gar tenl mibe" 

19  novel  in  the  mid  19th  oentury. 

20  This  same  devioe  of  bringing  past  events  into  the  present  reveals  another 

21  preooou patio*,  i.e.  the  German's  constant  and  persistent  interest  in  the  history 

22  of  his  oouatry  and  its  rsgions.  The  Frenchmen  lives  with  his  history,  it  ic 

23  part  of  himi  he  does  not  assd  to  ooatesplste  it  nil  the  time.  For  the  German, 

24  preoccupied  with  problems  of  politioal  disunity  and  regional  differences,  the 

25  question  of  "what  is  German”  never  dies  out. 
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1  P«rh«pB  that  ie  why  the  historical  novel  la  relatively  rare  in  France, 

2  whereas  in  Garmany  not  only  does  it  flourish  in  long*  weight;'  tones  ( or.*  reed 

3  nva*  only  Guatsv  Frey  tag’s  Die  Ahnsn  and  Felix  Dahn*a  I&n  r.arapfug  Item),  vrett 

4  aon- historical  novels  are  likely  to  have  some  hlstorioal  core  in  th«m..  On© 

5  n®s*d  but  read  Marlitt'a  desoriptions  of  Sohloss  Gtaadock,  or  of  Mainau's 

6  oaatle,  or  the  vivid  images  ahe  oonstruots  of  the  old  merchant  house  of  the 

7  Hellwigs,  with  the  old  Hirschsprung  shield  still  over  the  door  (thus  proving 

8  ita  great  tradition),  or  the  pioture  of  the  solid  merohant  homos  in  Die  Frau 

9  mlt  den  KarfunkelateAnen  and  Dae  Held  spring  Stephen  to  understand  the  architect™ 

10  onio  reality  of  history  to  the  Osman  mind*  But  it  is  not  the  reality  that 

11  lives  within,  it  Is  the  reality  contemplated  front  wLthout,  an  arohnoologioal 

12  crosscut  of  the  terrain,  as  it  wars.  Perhaps  it  is  no  accident  that  it  was 

13  a  German  who  first  dug  for  Troy* 


14  If  one  turns  from  the  plots  and  the  descriptive  faote  of  Marlitt'a 

16  novels  to  the  heroes  and  heroines  and  the  villeins  of  her  stories  one  is 

16  Immediately  struok  first  by  the  description  of  the  families,  and  then  by  the 

17  desorlptians  of  individuals*  The  family,  as  it  emerges  from  the  Qartenlaube 

18  stories,  ie  a  large  one,  though  not  hooauso  there  are  many  children,  for  as  a 

19  matter  of  foot,  there  are  very  rarely  more  then  two  children  in  the  Harlitt 


20  family,  or  in  families  discussed  by  8*  Varner  end  W*  BeimLorg*  Rather,  the 

21  family  is  large  because  so  many  peripheral  members  live  together*  The 

22  grandparents  are  an  integral  part  of  the  family  oirole  (Famillenkrels)  — • 

l 

23  more  of  tan  the  matarmal  then  the  paternal  gr«idpa  rents  —  and  in  some  cases 

24  they  stay  with  the  son-1  a- law  even  after  the  wife  has  died  (of.  Die  Zwelte  Frau, 


'  ^  %5>  Frpr.  nit _d(5n  Sarfuake lg teinen'  ).  In  addition,  tha  family  a^ftsin  to  bo 

2  incomplete  without  at  least  one ,  but  more  often  a  larger  number  cl'  lumarriod 

3  ftuatOc  &  solid  middle-class  family  without  a  bevy  of  Taaten  seems  almost 

4  inconceivable  and  vue  find  that  thia  ie  true  not  only  in  the  novels  of  tha 

5  three  authoresses,  but  of  the  large  majority  of  "Oartenlaube"  novels,  Bi»y 
3  help  in  rearing  Idle  ohildrenj  they  help  in  the  household;  end,  should  the 

7  mother  die,  th«y  take  over  and  keep  the  femily  oirole  going,  end  give  it 

3  stability  and  a  ssnae  of  continuity  If  %  new  wife  is  brought  into  the  family, 

9  lliey  are  usually  the  father's  sisters,  end  sinoe  in  ell  the  " Garten laubo" 

10  marriages  the  husband  is  considerably  older  than  the  wife,  they  too  are  almost 

11  a  generation  removed  from  her.  Perhape  it  ia  this  age  difference  which 

12  makes  the  father  appear  to  be  the  Ertleher  (educator  —  cue  who  brings  up), 

13  whereas  the  mother  ie  the  friend,  and  always  — »  if  she  is  dead  and  living 

34  only  in  the  memory  of  the  child  —  the  chi Id  longs  for  her  as  for  o.  friend. 

15  If,  as  in  Die  Zwslte  Frau,  the  father  does  not  perform  hi#  proper  function., 

16  the  mother  haa  to  perform  both  task#  until  she  oan  show  the  father  that  he  is 

17  negleotisg  his  duty. 

13  The  personality  types  which  emerge  from  the  "Oartenlaube"  novele  ars,  an 

19  one  might  well  <npeot,  surprisingly  like  one  another  in  their  appearance, 

20  One  oould  easily  create  a  oompoaite  picture  of  the  Marlitt-Werner-Heimburg 

21  hero  and  heroine  ami  the  villain,  and  fit  than  into  any  of  their  etoriee, 

22  as  well  as  Into  any  other  of  the  "Qhrtenlmibe"  novels.  It  Is  interesting 

23  to  note  here  that  while  the  heroine  Is  always  what  she  appears  to  be  and  never 

24  has  anything  to  ooooeal,  both  the  hero  and  tha  villain  (idio,  in  the  villain's 

26  oase  may  be  either  a  man  or  a  woman)  never  appear  to  be  ahat  they  are,  —  the 
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vj  ll-nln  Lidao  soaothing  hud,  the  hero  something  good*  It  is  alr'o^c  as  if  the 
2  h.-ro  had  to  appear  to  bs  bad  ia  order  ia  the  end  to  prove  his  Tho 

5  change  is  inster.tanoous,  for  it  needs  but  a  eatalytio  situation  to  rf-voa). 

4  tho  hsro  iu  his  trua  ligfrt.  In  Qoldelaa,  after  having  bean  harch  r.;c!  bitter, 

5  ths  horo,  von  Walde,  suddenly  becomes  sweet  and  tender  when  the  heroine  ia 

6  in  danger.  In  Die  Zweite  Frau  the  hitherto  oynioal  Mainau  shows  himaolf  to  be 

7  a  tender-hearted  loving  husband  when  the  heroine,  his  second  wife,  is  about 

8  to  leave  him.  Bte  social  climber  of  Die  Frau  pit  den  KarfunloslsW^en  standn 

9  suddenly  revealed  ae  a  humanitarian.  9m  weakling  rloh  boy  of  (Hluok  Auf 

10  suddenly  appears  as  the  only  strong  man  oapable  of  saving  his  father's  mines 

11  frea  ruin.  The  rigid,  uncompromising  Johannes  of  Dae  Geheinnia  der  altsn 

12  Macsell  suddenly  ia  a  human,  malleable  men.  Ihe  cbmge  oomes  as  a  surprise 

13  to  all  those  around  hi*,  but  never  to  the  reader,  for  in  apite  of  ths  hero's 

14  bad  and  oold  behavior  there  are  always  trsits  that  reveal  his  true  nature  to 

16  the  ettmitive  reader.  (Very  often  the  hero's  true  nature  is  disclosed  in  a 

16  sudden,  ephemeral  gleam  of  his  "deep,  Hystericus  eyes.4) 

17  As  Qoldelse  provides  ons  of  the  standard  plots,  so  the  girl,  Goldols*, 

13  equally  provides  ths  standard  types  of  the  heroine:  Goldelee  herself,  with 

19  her  rounded  oval  face,  her  shite,  narrow  forehead  (the  narrow  forehead  is 

20  as  indispensable  for  feminine  beauty  as  ths  broad  forehead  la  the  prerequiei t* 

21  for  aesauline  handsomeness),  with  her  "eyes  shioh  laugh  la  the  sunshine  of 

22  youth"  oould  very  easily  be  Margarets  of  Die  Frau  ^Lt  den  larfunkelstelnen 

23  or  the  heroine  of  In  Bauae  dee  lo— erxlenrmtee  or  of  Hel deprim aeeeohen.  If 

24  one  eubetltutee  sweat  selsmeholy  for  lauding  youth  in  the  eyes,  wsalru  have 
26  the  portraits  of  Jullsoe,  the  seoomd  wife,  amd 


fe  licit  as,  the  juggler's  daughtea 


7r.c  is  the  typi  '‘-al  horo.  Elisabeth 'a  father  her  a 

:v  '■<■'••';•<  -.1  clue  to  the  reader  ah  on  he  warn*  the  audience  that  -*11  *  r  r  : 

*<.  %T,ri  to  bo: 

4  oro  is  interesting  to  a#  because  one  is  lad  to  think  hp 

3  really  Ae  what  he  appear*  tc  be,  a  wholly  cold,  passionless  anture  •*• 

;»  hr  hi*  tm  A  ;apene  treble  gaso;  not  tha  slightest  movocant  of  hie  fia.tu-wc 

7  reveals  tha  direction  of  hit  thoughts. 

G  ...  I  can  aaaily  understand  that  ha  is  considered  unbelievably 

2  haughty  but  I  cannot  bailors  that  suoh  a  foolish  dalusion  should  V? 

10  hidden  bahind  thasa  strangely  iatallaotual  features c  Hie  fsao  \lntya 

11  has  tha  expression  of  oold  tranqui llity  of  which  I  3pok®,  but  bf  or. 

X2  tho  aysbrows  thara  is  an  unguarded  line.  The  hasty  obserrgr  vould 

13  probably  oall  bin  gloony,  Z  flna  him  neltncholy  end  sads 

14  A  whole  gallery  cf  heroes  is  represented  in  this  portrait. 

13  'tie  fecal  ©-Til  lain  ia  usually  the  hypoorltioal  pietist,  tha  Fr’-.'nmlori  n. 

i<?  Hi  *  3aronssa  in  Goldelse  and  Frau  Bsllwlg  of  "Mansell's  s*or*t"ere  arohtypea : 

.7  ai  ch  their  pale  round  faces,  broad  ahina  and  oold,  oold  eyes.  They  are 

13  good-looking,  perhaps  area  beautiful,  but  they  hare  no  warntk,  no  charx, 

'9  no  "melting  sweetness  which*  ri eh  inner  life  breathes  orer  one's  traits" 

11 

20  (Schaelt,  den  sin  r-ichss  Sellenleben  uber  die  Zugv  .’jwwjt).  Their  narrow 

21  j oppressed  lips  gire  away  their  real  nature  —  oold  and  aril. 


22  10.  "Ur  let  der  Vann  daduroh  In  teres  sent  geworden,  date  men  anger*  gt 

23  wird,  dariiber  nachsudenken,  ob  er  wirklloh  das  let  was  er  sohalnt,  aiuallah 

24  olne  rollig  kalte  lddeaaohaf tslose  latsur  ...  sin  undurahdrlngllcher  311  ok j 

25  nioht  die  leleeste  Bewegung  in  den  Zugea  werriit  die  Fiohtung  seiner  Gedanktm, 

26  ...  I  ah  begrelfe  to  Ilk  omen  due  nan  ihn  fur  uabegrsnxt  hoohadtig  halt, 

27  und  doch  kann  lob  air  sod  era  el  ta  wieder  nioht  elnredeu,  due  hinter  den 

28  ■orkwiirdlg  geletrollea  Ouiohtatujtn  sin  so  torlohter  Wahn  Grand  und  Bode* 

29  habe*  Sain  Oeeloht  hat  state  den  Ausdruek  kalter  Ruhe,  deeeen  ich  gadaohtej 

30  nur  swltohen  dan  Augeabrauen  liegt  el  a,  i  oh  aoohte  aagen,  unbewachtsr  Zugj 

31  «ia  fluah  tiger  Beobaohter  wurde  ihn  boohs  taahreahei  nil  oh  fluster  nennen,  loh 

32  aber  finds  ihn  aelaaaholieah  eohwerauti  g," 

S3  11.  Du  Oehdanis  der  Alten  leu 


ell. 


1  /. o  for  tho  male  villain  h#  more  often  is  a  Killy  dandy  who  ia  vsrs 

2  attractive  but  whose  eyes  hove  no  depths  sad  never  shoe  tiie  sudden  f3».?h 

3  vfeieh  revoela  the  dentally  rioh  p?-rsoi‘<  before  ha  has  spoken  a  single  word. 

4  Suoh  are  the  heroes  tad  villains  who  live  in  the  pages  of  the 

5  .  w*.  people  the.  fantasy  of  their  authors.  Such  are  the  situations  which  rot os? 

6  th®  vlahful  thinking  of  the  18th  century  middle=oless  writ®re,th*>  physic*! 
starootypos  which  they  reoogniz*,  their  extraordinary  nostalgia  for  the  ptat„ 

C  their  unahakiag  belief  in  the  permanence  and  solidity  of  the  f&rljty  and  thoi? 

9  H^iacoholy  belief  tha«,  coly  suffering  and  evil  land  to  good.  Tbol r  heroes 

30  end  heroines  erabody  all  that  ia  German  ouatom  (Deutsche  Sit  to)  and  German 

11  tradition  (D&utaoha  Puoht)  while  their  villains  —  hypooritee  that  they  w®  *--- 

?J-  right  easily  go  over  to  an  enemy.  Hidden  depths,  hidden  strength  and  great 

25  human?,  tarlanism,  these  are  the  qualities  of  the  German  man;  softness,  tendercwB*, 

14  greatness  of  foul,  these  are  vae  qualities  of  the  German  w<*n>n. 

Ad  The  family  ie  shown  to  be  «  olosed  oircie,  tightly  Lilt  and  losing. 

Ad  united  agxtnst  the  outside  world  in  which  both  the  upbringing  (Krziohung)  and 

3.7  instruction  and  education  (Bildung)take  place.  Jhe  femily  ie  the  garden  in 

23  which  the  young  plant,  tile  child  grows,  tended  by  faithful  gardeners.  The 

19  loving,  perfect  family  produces  children  who  know  good  from  evil,  and  mho  take 

20  their  appointed,  useful  plaoe  in  a  healthy,  happy  society.  Thus  Gartenlaube 

5,1  was  holding  a  mngio  mirror  to  the  German  society  of  the  nid  19th  century  - - 

22  a  angle  mirror  thioh  pictured  the  readers  as  they  wished  to  be,  but  behiud 

23  these  fantasy  images  stands  the  snadow  of  what  they  were. 


B  ' 9th  Century  " 

Two  Related  Thame  * 

•  Sally  Sohargo  Hoyt 

"r~‘  fil?*Z2 lil£2  —  ¥m  oo— ?.«+•  *n  t  a.-. . .  _  tw 

*■*.•♦  •■•Arcla  of  the  family  la  its  bast  fora--  ths  olceod,  lu\.  -  us  circle. 
'A.U.- .*}:■?.  l:i  tfco  aad  emerges  triumphant  against  the  outside 

'Aasctlaing  the  v.  or  Id  of  these  novels,  wa  find,  in  effeot  a  oenoonbi-I  « 
r  ali-cjxr  o.t  i:s  eon  ter  of  whioh  ie  ths  family  with  all  lta  lramdS  ata  and 
peri yh?r.\’.  members:.  The  aircle  beyond  the  family  would  bo  th*  n  i^iu-.rrhoixj. 

•'.he*  vory  immediate  neighborhood  —  houses  perhaps  with  gardenr  v:  V:i  nins, 

£  03*  houses  across  from  each  other,  where  the  Belabors ’  children  (Nftchbc.rs  kinder  ■ 

9  pity  with  one  another  —  a  source  of  oomnon  memories  through  Ufa  (in 

10  novela  the  sudden  memory  of  neighborhood  gases  may  bring  adults  together 

1  11  again.}  The  next  outsr  cdrcls  would  be  that  of  village  or  tom  in  which  on* 

12  gr or?  up,  beyond  this  there  ie  the  region  in  whioh  a  tana  is  situated  and  to 

13  which  one  feels  reel  loyalty.  All  of  Marlitt'a  novels  deal  with  sow* 

14  undefined  region  of  Thuringia.  Hermann  Schmid  and  Ludwig  Gsnghofer  arotm 
'15  only  about  Bavaria.  Xoet  of  Werner's  novels  dealt  with  Worth  Germany. 

id  Theodor  Storm  wrote  about  Schleswig-Holstein,  Rudolf  Hers og  never  left  the 

0 

1 7  Rhinal  All  these  regions  are  in  tuna  united  within  the  larger  olrole  of 

15  the  German  fatherland.  Beyond  that  airole  there  Is  still  another,  that 
13  circle  of  Germans  who  live  outside  the  fatherland,  the  Germane-abroad 

?.0  ( Aua 'md sdeutaohs ) ,  who  physloally  have  separated  themselves  from  their  home 

21  (Helmet)  and  who  nevertheless  still  and  always  belong  to  It.  One  of  the  great 

22  appeals  of  the  Gartenlaube,  as  well  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  enormous 

23  sucoeen,  was  that  this  magazine,  focusing  on  the  fandly,  reached  all  these 

B&st 'Available  Copy  -  - - 


1  sther  circles,  Inoluding  "that  of  the  Aualandadsute oha .  Friedariob  vara taoher, 

2  who  oolleiboratad  with  the  maga*in#  until  hie  death  in  1872,  was  on*  of  the 

3  very  inoortaat  figures  in  translating  tha  ideas  of  Deuteoht’.m  and  Awai  r,nds- 

1  ~ 

4  dautachum_  for  tha  road# re  of  tha  Gartanlaubao  Tha  term  Helmet  rai>ra 

5  mainly  to  th«  most  immediate  oirola,  but  at  tha  sera#  time  Includes  rII  the 

6  oonosntrir  oi roles i  Because  of  this  corap  la*  plotura,  tha  problem  of  the 

7  outsider  bacons*  a  vary  complex  on*  too. 

8  In  tii 9  popular  novels  thara  ara  two  typas  of  outsiders  who  a^s  always 

S  oorsidwred  to  b*  outsiders.  they  belong  to  none  of  the  cone on trio  circles, 

1C  and  they  have  no  way  of  entering  them.  Ihey  are  the  gypsy  and  ths  Jo w. 

11  ~"i  tho  Vplkellteratur  the  Jaw  is  very  often  the  wandering  Tu«rohtmtc  who  oarris* 

12  hie  wares  from  one  place  to  another,  brings  gossip  from  the  nei gaborlng 

13  villages  or  free  far  distant  lands,  never  stays  long  anywhere  and  secnm  to 

14  have  no  home.  He  is  tolsrated,  but  has  no  attraction.  The  typsy  hrai  an 

13  entirely  different  role.  His  fresdom  and  mobility  are  admired  nosttlgioallyj, 

10  his  life  in  the  green  forest  seems  to  have  an  eternal  appeal. 

17  Jolly  is  the  gypsy  life 

18  Heeds  to  pay  no  tax  to  the  king 

19  Jolly  la  It  in  the  greenwood 

20  Where  the  gypsy  lives.2 

£1  These  are  tha  words  of  a  very  old  folksong.  In  the  novels,  the  lure  of 


22.  1.  Aualandsdeutsohe  includes  ell  those  living  outside  the  frontiers  of 

23  Germany  on  the  ’European  oontinent  as  well  as  the  ao*o*lled  TTbera«*douta  oh* 

?4  (overseas  Germans).  who  lived  beyond  the  sea  —  in  German  ooYonie*  or  in  Amerioa, 

26  2*  Luatig  let  das  Zi g*unsrl»ben 

26  Psrlaho 

27  Brauchen  dem  Kaiser  ksln  Zine  su  geben 

28  Farlaho 

29  v  Lustig  1st  es  im  grunen  Wald 

30  Wo  dor  Zigeuner  aufenthalt. 

/ 


1-  wsri  the  gypsy  »s  inability  to  stater  into  any  of  the  c&roJe* 

S  usually  symbolised  by  th®  lore  of  a  young  man  for  th®  gyp oy  girl 

*  w’iC3®  restless  spirit  even  marriage  and  a  family  will  not 

t  hold.  Hi©  lovs  of  ?oet  Ton  Gb&dowlts  for  th®  gyp®y  in  Marlitt'e  Go3.de.ls® 

5  is  a  classic  txampl®  of  this  kind  of  tal®« 

6  Loading  nsid®  thoa®  out*id®rs  #io  n®v®r  oan  b«  r®int*grftts'I  into  rmy 

7  of  tho  circles,  one  mu®t  now  consider  what  happens  within  th®  oirc3.cs,. 

Q  ’tho  i®  an  outsider?  What  makes  an  outsider?  Where  is  on®  an  outsider? 

It  is  quite  striking  that,  contrary  to  th®  ctypsy  and  th®  Jew,  th® 
aO  outsider  in  popular  German  literature  of  th®  19th  century  i®  not  on*  wv  o 

11  finds  hina*lf  completely  outeid®  the  circles.  H:>  is  much  more  a  peripheral 

12  fi  gur®,  soaotiaais  on  th®  periphery  of  th®  la«t  circle,  acmotimaa  on  the 

IS  periphery  of  the  ocatral  clrol®«  H®  n®v®r  seems  to  b©  ccnp lately  out  off 

14  either  frcm  hi®  family  or  hi®  country,  or  hi*  D®utaohtum.  Th®  outsider 

15  who,  like  Sari  May,  finds  it  impossible  to  adjust  to  th®  social  reality, 

16  ©scapes  into  &  dream,  tsoepca  by  becosdng  a  lonely  figur®  who  does  noc  even 

17  fit  into  th®  olrole  of  th®  Uberasedsutaohsr*  But  there  1®  on®  thread  that 
IQ  always  hold®  him,  almost  lik®  sn  invisible  umbilical  oord,  and  that  is  hi® 

IS  Hfcinwrah,  —  hi®  nostalgia  for  his  circle,  14®  Halnat, 

30  If  on®  w«r®  to  look  for  son®  common  denominator  for  all  th®  various  types 

21  of  outsider  (©roluging  (typey  and  Jew  of  oours®)  on®  might  say  that  fchuy  ar» 

22  lndlTiduals  who  ar®  maladjusted  in  th«lr  immediate  drcle,  who  seen  to  b® 

23  different  from  others)  yet  it  the  end  they  almost  always  in  son®  way  or 

24  other  r«-®nt®r  th®  oirole®,  either  on®  of  the  larger  oirolas  or  th®  inner 

25  on®  of  tii®  family*  It  is  significant  that  In  the  literature  of  the  19th 
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X  century  (  ifirtaalaubs  sad  other)  there  are  a  very  few  outsiders  indeed  who 

&  escape  <37. tl rely  from  the  olrolee,  not  by  death  but  by  insanity*  Innmity 

3  awy  be  consider  ad  e  neans  of  escaping  outside  ell  of  the  oiroles,  voluntary 

4  <3<?ath  on  the  oontr'-y  la  more  of  ter.  a  way  of  achieving  reintegrati  on,, 

&  Xn  the  historical  pattern  of  the  early  19th  century,  when  the  Sapoleonio 

6  Wars  wore  wrecking  havoc  in  oentral  Europe  and  Sapoleoa  himself  was  erasing 

7  the  shadow  that  hud  bean  the  Holy  Homan  Bnpire  from  the  European  map,  uh*u 

8  the  youth  of  the  manias  was,  as  it  seemed,  suddenly  inspired  by  fiery 

9  patriotism  and  desires  of  internal  reform,  the  outsider  la  the  Individual 

10  uho  seeks  for  things  beyond  the  defined  horlsons,  the  one  who  departs  on  a 

11  quest  for  truth  and  beauty,  as  Bsinrloh  von  Qfterdingen  seanhua  for  the  blv.« 

12  flower  (Hovelis,  1602)  —  the  romantic  desire  far  the  poetio  reality.  In 

13  tho  search  for  the  blue  flower  we  hare,  right  tram  the  beginning,  one  of 

14  the  aocepttd  ways  in  vhloh  the  outsider  beoames  reintegrated,  —  i.a.  by 

15  loving  and  understanding  di  e  fat  or,  nature  around  him.  Such  an  outsider 
IS  achieves  his  own  pease  and  the  world  eooepta  him  as  apart,  but  within  ths 
1?  circle.  Sven  Pater  Schlendhl  (Quoalaso,  1814),  who  loses  hie  shadow,  and 

18  thus  his  trua  plaoe  In  society,  achieves  peace,  contentment  and  happiness^ 

19  end  a  place  in  society  by  following  his  vooatian  of  "scientist  of  nature." 

20  A  generation  later,  when  ideas  of  reform  were  becoming  id*«s  of  revolution 

21  and  active  intervention,  when  the  youth  oame  together  in  Bureohenaohaftan, 

22  when,  in  order  to  live  at  peaoe  In  any  one  of  the  d roles,  pae  had  to  take 

23  a  stand,  the  outsider  was  the  individual  who  refused  to  take  a  stand  —  the 

24  man  who  was  torn  between  inner  and  outer  ocnfliat.  8s  wu  the  gorrlseenor 

25  (torn)  hero  of  the  young  Goman  movement.  Society  seemed  to  push  him  out. 


* 
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2  h»i  bniongsd  u or.' he ro ,  he  doubts*  everything  and  himself,  and  yat  in  the  end 

2  he  returned  into  the  olrcla  of  hit  immediate  surroundings,  tha  oircl*  of  the 

3  family  and  particularly  that  of  friendship*  Bxn  young  count  of  Gutekods 

4  Rittar  vom  Geiate,  ia  on#  of  thaaa  "tom"  outfitters  who  trloa  to  Integrate 

5  hack  into  hia  sphere  by  ba coning  active  In  politic*,  achieving  status  by 

€  persecuting  hia  liberal  friends^ and  yat  feela  himaalf  outside  a vary  thing 

7  until  ha  gives  up  hia  position,  laavaa  his  oountxy  but  antara  oaoe  wore 
3  the  circle  of  tha  knights  of  tba  apirit,  the"Bltt#r  vom  Gclste*" 

P  After  1848,  when  the  geographlo  and  aooial  problana  of  Germany  emerged 

10  more  clearly  and  definitely  from;  the  fiasco  of  the  Frankfurt  p&rlirront,  when 

11  tha  German  middle  class  aahievad  a  solid  position  and  the  German  family  was 

12  conacd  coaly  thought  of  as  tha  fountainhead  of  all  German  existence,  the 

13  outsider  became  a  more  clearly  recognised  figure  —  ha  was  than,  os  one 

14  novelist  put  It  "unhailbar  unburgerlloh"  (incurably  uhbourgeoia).  In  a 

15  society  vfoioh  now  definitely  teemed  to  aoospt  the  group  as  tba  unit,  he  v/na 
13  the  "Blnsalgahgsr"  —  the  man  mho  walked  alone)  tha  "Ejgenbrotlsr"  —  the  man 

17  who  baked  his  own  bread  |  sometimes  tha  "8opderlin&"  •»  the  "queer  one")  more 

18  rarely  the  "Auaaenaalter*  —  the  outsider  la  literal  statement.  In  a  society 
1?  actively  engaged  in  seeking  the  benefits  of  the  industrial  involution, 

20  which  hit  Germany  with  full  foroe  after  1870,  the  outsiders  wet*  the  dreamers, 

21  the  ahy  ones,  who  looked  for  pease  rather  than  truth t  soheu  (ahy),  ainnlerend 

22  (thoughtful),  vertraumt  (dreamy)  are  the  adjeotiveq  which  moat  often  describe 

23  them*  Iheir  life  goes  on  within*  They  are  Tsrlanarllohts  Marta  chan  —  deep, 

24  Intense  human  beings* 

28  The  Gartenlsubs  regarded  the  portrayal  of  the  family  group  aa  its  apodal 

m "imam 


Outsider 


(5«»* 

2  spfe«r®o  EsaoVf  whatever  outsider*  thsr*  are  ilk  thenGartsnl6ub«'!,  neve la,  are 

2  outsiders  to  tha  family  group  —  and  there  arm  but  few.  %e  fi  ot .tonal 

3  output  of  the  19th  century  outside  the  flartenlaubo  shoe*  a  number  of  thac* 

4  -ho  are  intensely  searching  for  peace,  for  a  reintegration  into  the  social 

5  structure.  If  they  are  women,  they  aery  often  find  integration  by  finding 

6  a  soulmate  who  understands  them,  end  together  they  now  oreata  their  own 

7  family  group.  Heimburg's  Mime  ell  Unnuts  ( 1891)  or  her  herolnee  in  Unbare  tanden 

8  (1880)  or  Die  And  ere  (1886)  are  auoh  female  outsiders,  ae  is  Helens  S&hlau'e 
8  leeMee  (1911). 

10  The  type  of  the  feminine  outsider  la  rather  rare  in  19th  century  tbruwi 

11  11 1  ?  re  tu  re  ?  the  male  figure  la  auoh  more  oomon*  Their  ty?*  is  perhaps 

12  symbolised  in  Hermann  Conradl's  Adam  Mane  eh  (1889)  i  "He  has  no  fate,  h-'  in 

13  fete"  (Rr  hat  ksla  Sahlokeal  aondern  let  nur  dee  Sohlclceel).  He  is  tho 

14  outsider,  who  really  etaada  on  the  rim  of  each  concentric  circle  xa\  not 

15  outside  it,  aota  aa  the  dsoe  eat  aaohln*,  as  the  teacher,  as  the  guids.  He 

16  becomes  the  wise  men  who  brings  one  olrols  in  oontaet  with  the  other. 

17  StAfter'e  novels.  Including  Berths  onaw  ars  full  of  euoh  types,  who  find  pore* 

16  by  studying  suture  and  pass  their  wild  os  an  to  the  younger  generation, 

19  molding  them  so  aa  to  tabs  their  piece  in  the  social  pattern.  Wilhelm 

20  Raabe's  Leonhard  Heigehuoher  (Rathe,  1617),  who  has  bean  in  Africa  and  who 

21  seems  to  have  grown  strange  in  "Bur ope,  in  Deutschland,  is  Klppanburg,  uad 

22  Braunedory  that  is,  in  eaoh  of  the  narrower  oonoentrlo  oi roles,  finds  hie 

23  pleoe  again  by  watohing  over  th*  troubles  at  other*,  as  a  "Waohter  vor  at  nan 

24  Ungl'uok  in  eAner  grosses  See  von  Plegea,"  •—  as  ths  guardian  against  mis  fortune 
26  in  e  see  of  troubles. 


?.  t&org  Shrvnsperger,  (Sohiobor.  190T)  th*  son  of  a  rich  baker,  dreary 

2  «•»*  eby.  finds  his  plaoe  by  teaahing  music  to  th*  blind*  SLahard  tUi*  Laohter 

3  (Hauptmann,  1907 )  becomes  a  wise  man  who  finds  his  peace  and  pi p.o®  in  his 

s 

4  solitude  but  stands  as  example  for  othera, 

5  Vary  few  of  those  outsiders  find  themselves  completely  outs  id®  any  oth«r 

0  circles.  on®  oxcspti on  la  Frledbnsna  Bach,  , tho,  youngest  of  Bach*a  children. 

7  In.iustioe  has  and*  his  ins  an®  and  h®  ®so®p®a  society  by  following  those 

3  eternal  outsiders,  th®  gypsies*  Another  is  th®  tailor  of  Ulm  (^yth,  1906} 

3  who  was  born  too  oarly,  who  wanted  to  fly  and  who  triad  to  re»«nt*r  a  circle 

10  by  besoming  a  soldier,  bat  dies  insane*  files®  voluntary  outsiders,  "outsiders 

11  of  th®  soul"  almost  always,  then  find  away  to  r®-«nt®r  their  oirolo. 

12  But  what  happens  to  those  who  are  aade  outsiders  by  aLreumatanoa,  by 


13  a  orima  they  or  their  parents  have  oasnltbed,  or  by  a  profession  such  as 
M  being  ox® out!  oner,  for  lnstsao®7  Her®  it  seems  that  society  pushes  thca  out- 

*  f  *• 

16  end  closes  itself  completely  against  them*  And  yet  we  find  that  thay  too 

16  haw®  avwauos  of  reintegration*  finer®  seen  to  be  two  ways  open  to  them* 

17  One  is  by  beoondng  better  tha*  that  group  which  seeae  to  haw®  pushed  then  outi 

13  they  saw*  some  on®,  they  prow®  their  greater  strength  and  Intelligence,  they 

19  suffer  and  their  suffering  is  for  tho  good  of  the  oeanmunlly*  In  the  end. 


19  suffer  and  their  suffering  is  for  tho  good  of  the  oenanunlly*  In  the  end, 

20  not  only  ere  they  accepted  one*  more,  but  thsy  are  accepted  as  leaders*  In 

21  SrastZaha’s  Alb  in  Indergsnd  (1901),  the  fatfcer  was  a  poaeher  (miderer), 

t 

22  and  the  willago  despises  the  sen  for  it,  fot  be  proves  himself «  he  participates 

•  i  •  • 

25  in  salvaging  efforts  shea  m  eartjwawalanoh*  buries  half  the  village  i  he 

24  participates  in  the  defanss  of  the  ocnamity  in  tin*  of  war*  SjLa  strength, 

25  intelligence  tod  goodness  win  everyone  /ora^'and  in  tho  and  Albin  boo  ones  the 


8est  Available  Copy 


X  if*/ or  of  the  village*  fid*  type  of  story  is  particularly  freq-wut  in  <±.s 
<  7°v';3rog.Ant  the  regional  novels  of  north  sad  south,  represented  in  the 
d  C-nrtaalscibs  by  Heraann  Sohndd  sad  Ludwig  Oanghofer. 

4  There  is  yst  snothsr  way  in  vhich  an  outsider  of  this  type  can  find  hi* 

6  plaoa  one*  mors  within  ths  saf*  circlss  of  th*  society  and  that  i*  '  y 

6  atoning  for  Ms  guilt,  whatever  he  nay  have  done,  through  voluntary'  deatho 

7  "He  has  stoned  for  his  guilt"  (Br  hat  asiae  SohalA  gesuhnt)  la  an  ever** 

6  recurring  sentence  la  these  19th  oentury  novels.  The  "Qartsclaube"  stories, 

9  intent  on  bringing  only  the  "beautiful"  —  though  there  are  many  stories  of 

of 

10  atonement  through  suffering  and  death  while  saving  sene ana  —  only  infrequently 

11  resort  to  aulold*  a*  a  solution.  But  more  than  tea  peroent  of  the  novels 

S 

12  oontnined  ia  the  Roataafuhrer  have  a  suicide  la  than* 

13  In  th*  novel*  th*  problem  of  euioide  1*  not  only  tied  closely  to  thtt 

14  of  the  outsider i  it  1*  also  olosely  interwoven  with  the  whole  problem  of 

15  atonement  for  guilt,  the  whole  attitude  towards  guilt.  When  one  brings  up 

Id  the  frequency  of  suicides  la  Qeraam  literature  —  an  observation  whloh  holds 

17  true  even  la  contemporary  literature  —  on*  la  often  confronted  with  statsmeutr 

i 

.18  by  orltio*  and  by  informants  that  these  suicides  derive  from  Seethe's  fjferther 
29  —  a§  glib  an  aaaertl on  as  the  19th  oentury  French  ditty  which  sang  "C'est  a 

20  oeuse  da  Voltaire,  o'eet  a  oause  da  Rousseau"  about  the  French  Revolution. 

21  Suoh  a  belief  in  no  way  expresses  why  farther  oasaaltted  suicide,  nor  docs  it 

22  analyse  the  reasons  why  ths  majority  of  heroes  "leave  life  voluntarily" 

23  (freivilllg  we  dee  Lsbei  —  as  th#  foranla  states. 

i »  ■  ■  i  -  *»«  i — 1 — r — "W^- — ' — Vn 1 — i — i — i — i — i — rT-m~«i  ii 1 — a — i — aiimn ---  ~i~  -  i  i~  i — i — wi  i  « 

24  3.  The  Rcnsnfuhre  r  }  is  a  dictionary  of  writers  and  novela  selected 

25  in  terms  of  their  cob'7  '  7  slgslflosnoe  and  populari  ty. 


Cutaidi  Qr 

S.  By  ooacittlng  suloide,  Werthor  is  punishing  himself  for  laving  Lotta 

2  «*d  expiating  that  guilt#  Significantly  anough  his  guilt  earl  atonement 

3  mad#  hi®  immortal,  sad  he  entered  not  only  into  fee  oirol#  of  Lotto  a  family, 

4  but  into  the  oirol#  of  Deutsohtanu  In  th#  later  novels  suicide  is  rnrsl y, 

5  if  over,  aa  attempt  to  asoape  from  life;  it  is  rathar  th*  mecne  par  zxctllzzoo, 

6  of  returning,  of  aohievlng  lif*  through  death#  innooonee  through  gui.lt, 

7  The  rawaory  of  the  suloide  who  has  atoned  in  auch  a  way  is  t* louts rt  ->-•  clean  ad 
0  of  all  guilt;  hia  atonement  ia  fully  aooepted  and  hie  aaorlfio#  Is  a *v*r 

9  made  in  vain# 

1C  Aoong  the  earlleat  etorlea  of  this  kind  are  Aohim  von  Amia!e  Arnut, 

'  J  f-/.  oh  tun,  Sobuld  und  Buaae  der  Orafin  Dolores  (1810)  and  Clemens  Brentrno  * 

12  Casohioht*  Tom  bravan  Kasper 1  und  dan  aohonaen  Annsrl  (1817).  But  the 
To  literature  of  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  oantury  aleo  ineludee  a  oooBid*rf>bl« 
iC  aunber  of  atonement  sulci  dee,  connected  very  often  with  firnnoial  spa  culatl  ous 
16  whdoh  endangered  the  safety  of  tils  f aally  —  a  oonnson  enough  occurreacf  in  vae 

16  " Grander jah re.  *  Atonement  for  guilt,  s elf-inf li eted  punl ahaei.t  through 

17  suloide  eeen  to  put  n  very  different  light  on  guilt.  It  ia  not  necessarily 

18  s  stigaa  which  nates  one  an  outsider,  but  a  temporary  trial  from  which  or.o 

19  energaa,  even  If  no  longer  alive,  as  a  batter  and  truer  self  sad  a  fully 

20  aooepted  nember  of  one's  d  role#  Ooethe's  "Die  and  Bee  one”  (Stirb  und  Wards) 

21  eesne  to  gala  a  new  perspective,  whin  eeen  against  this  background,  but  as  a 

22  not  to  of  this  #iol*  trend  la  literature  one  night  rather  take  the  sencenoe 

23  written  by  Dieses  Mundt,  mm  of  the  prophets  of  *Yo«ng  Q»n&aay”t  "...  The 

24  people  rfiloh  has  oarer  been  burdened  by  gsllt,  is  the  unhappiest.  It  has  no 
26  history.  Guilt  Is  fee  first  step  Into  world-history  ..."  Death  is  a 

26  relate gratl  on  Into  one's  Hslnat  there  case's  nsn 


ory  llree  on,  untainted 


U£ ••  ATT1T3ISS  TCTYAP DR  WRgTC-DCHtlO  AND  "MAKIKO  GOOD  ' OAIfl " 

vIS  op  STORy  acr.!PL2TiaiS  BY  ISO  GERMAN  FRE-ADOLESCEBT  SCHOOL  CIH I-LT:^,' 

-  Rhoda  Metraux 

\  This  study  is  as  analysis  of  a  group  of  Gena  an  children's  attitudes 

2  towards  the  handling  of  wrong-doing  and  "making  good  again"  gut 

3  aaohan /expressed  in  a  aeries  of  story  completions  where  the  plots  of  cix 

4  situations,  each  oonoemed  with  an  aot  of  voluntary  or  involuntary  wrong- 

5  doing  by  a  ohild,  were  presented  to  the  subjeots  »>-ohlldren  in  school  —  who 

6  were  then  asked  to  write  out  the  denouement.  The  Intention  of  tho  study 

7  v as  to  see  what  factors  in  a  series  of  given  situations  were  regarded  an 

8  significant  by  the  children  who  wrote  the  answers  and  how  their  attitudes, 

9  refleoted  in  the  story  solutions,  were  related  to  attitudes  expressed  by 

10  German  adults.  The  problem  was  one  of  working  out  common  underlying  patterns 

11  of  thought  which  would  give  insist  into  children's  expectations  of  behavior 

t 

12  expressed  in  fantasy. 

13  The  Story  Completion  Form  which  was  the  basis  for  the  study  was  worked 

14  out  by  two  American  social  psychologists.  Dr.  Gladys  L.  Anderson  and  Drc 

*  t 

15  Harold  H.  Anderson,  and  the  test  was  administered  under  their  dlreotion  to 

1 

16  ohildren  in  a  number  of  sohools  in  a  German  oity  in  the  summer  of  1952. 

17  Thus  the  six  plot  situations  proposed  to  the  ohildren  for  solution  were 
19  not  speoifioally  German,  but  only  the  solutions  to  the  problems  given. 

19  This  study  is  based  on  a  sample  of  the  total  material  obtained  by  Dr.  end  Mrt 

20  Anderson  and  consists  of  the  answers  given  by  150  ohildren  (56  boys,  94  girls) 


21  1.  1  am  Indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson,  both  of 

22  Michigan  State  College,  for  permission  to  make  an  independent  .analysis  of  -m 

23  this  sample  of  their  material.  As  the  present  analysis  was  nade  entirely 

24  without  reference  to  their  am  analysis  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  them, 

25  they  have  no  resporsibility  for  the  conclusion's  reieehed  here. 


-*.s  i  t'rr-e  different  schools. 

Tj.f»  cf  analysis,  fin  adaptation  of  Dattern  -aialyoi s  : 

2 

■j  vt'.-d  for  ;J.i>iiep  of  publio  opinion,  was  open-ended  an  I  litct vv  •  T 
..'■ooenurr  x’olloved  was  to  synthesise  the  several  plot  solutions  e 
F>  oaoh  cf  the  six  stories  end  to  work  out  the  plot  details  ael«*?.t<-d  for 

p! icwie  and  elaborated  in  the  answers  for  oaoh  story  version.  As  in  * <-'t. 

'oo.od  in  freeing  vhe  roalysis  that  (with  one  or  two  exoeptiorn  thr.t  will  o. 

*i  .r-sntjoned  later)  there  were  no  consistent  differences  in  the.  hand  1  rug  cf 

9  solutions  by  boys  and  by  girls,  or  by  children  of  Protestant  end  Cat:. olio 

10  background,  or  by  the  thildren  in  the  different  sohools,  the  total  sample 

3 

11  was  handled  as  a  single  unit  in  tho  final  analysis. 

12  When  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  plot  solutions  of  the  six  ebonies  had 

15  been  made,  a  series  of  questions  related  to  the  nmterial  sc  a  whole  was 

14  raised,  i.e.  what  are  the  comnon  faotors  in  the  alternative  solutions  proposed 

15  in  the  several  stories  as  far  as  the  handling  of  plot  is  concerned?  What  - 

4 

16  seom  to  be  the  neeessary  staps  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion?  What  are  the 

17  children’s  expressed  expectations  about  relationships  between  adult  and  child 

18  in  the  type  of  situation  given  (four  and  possibly  five  of  the  stories  present 

19  situations  Involving  adult  and  ohild  —  mother  and  son,  mother  and  daughter. 


20  2.  In  this  oonneetlan,  of.  Metraux,  1943. 

21  3o  The  entire  sample  was  used  in  asking  the  analysis,  but  in  the  cane 

22  of  certain  stories,  the  detailed  analysis  is  based  on  a  portion  of  the 

23  saaple  .  Cf.  Section  II  below  for  timmaarles  of  the  plot  situations  ard  of 

24  the  answers  given. 

25  4.  On  this  point  only  those  stories  ^>ich  hsd  been  completed  by  the 

26  eubjeots  could  be  included)  hence  the  total  included  in  the  analysis  is 
smaller  than  the  total  on  »4i \ch  work  was  done  an  other  points. 


,=>  :Vr;  '  ..o'!'  '  «*r.d  children,  teaoher  (woman)  and  girl  pupil,  '  </,a  ;  n 

poe;s*ble  adult,  man  or  woman(not  specified)?  What  are  th»  child?*-*'  3 
?  expressed  expectations  about  .'alatlonships  between  oh i Id ron  (two  of  the 

4  stories  explicitly  include  two  boys;  two  other  stories  suggest,  the  possibility 

5  of  relationships  between  children  being  included  in  the  plot  solution)? 

6  And,  finally,  how  do  the  ohildren  reflect  attitudes  towards  upbringing  ,?nd 

7  personal  relations  that  are  found  in  current  German  adult  literature  on  child 
e  oare  and  pedagogy  and  in  popular  German  juvenile  fioti'u?  In  considering 

9  the  material  it  should  be  emphasised  t..at  these  story  solutions,  written 

10  by  ten  and  eleven  year  old  ohildren,  refleot  a  child's  view  of  the  world  in 

11  fantasy,  but  one  that  is  meant  to  be  presented  to  adults.  In  the  instruct  ions 

12  given  the  ohildren  they  were  toldi  "We  do  not  want  to  know  who  wrote  the 

13  stories"  and  also  "Professor  and  lirs.  Anderson  will  take  your  stories  back 

5 

14  to  America  with  them." 

15  This  presentation  is  divided  into  three  parts,.  The  first  consists  of 

16  a  brief  sunnary  of  the  six  plot  situations  and  a  disoussian  of  the  principal 

17  conclusions.  The  second  gives  the  analysis  of  each  of  the  plot  solutions 

18  to  the  several  plot  situations  *-ogether  with  Bone  discussion  of  particular 

19  points  that  oame  out  in  the  detailed  analyses.  The  third  summarises  the 

20  administration  of  the  test  in  the  German  schools. 


21 


5.  Cf.  Section  III  below 


i Basic  Attitudes  Expressed  in  the  Story  Solutions 

1  Five  of  the  six  stories  have  in  common  the  fact  that  a  child  is  faced 

2  with  a  situation  where  something  has  gone  amiss  through  its  own  fault  or  by 

3  accident}  in  one  an  adult  may  or  may  not  involve  ohildren  in  something  which 

4  has  gono  amiss,  Four  (and  possibly  five)  of  the  stories  deal  with  problems 

5  of  loss '  a  cap  is  lost,  some  food  is  lost,  some  money  is  lost,  a  school 

6  composition  boo*  is  lost,  a  football  kicked  against  a  window  may  be  lost; 

7  the  other  story  involves  acoidental  damage  to  another's  property  (which  is 

8  also  a  possible  interpretation  in  other  of  the  story  situations).  Thus, 

9  the  plot  situations  concern  variations  on  two  themes.  In  four  (and  possibly 

10  six)  of  the  stories  the  child  is  or  may  be  faoed  by  conflict  with  an  adult j 

'J  in  two  (and  possibly  three  other)  storiec  there  is  possible  conflict  uetween 

12  two  or  more  ohildren.  Thus,  the  plot  situations  present,  at  least  in  a 

13  limited  way,  possibilitiee  for  the  comparison  of  ohild~adult  and  child-child 

14  relationships. 

a.  Story  Plots  and  Plot  Solutions 
6 

?5  1.  The  Lost  Capi  Two  boya  are  going  to  school,  Franx  throws  Peter's 

16  cap  into  a  tree  where  neither  can  reaoh  it. 

17  Three  alternative  plot  solutions  are  proposed  by  the  writers!  (a)  Franx 

16  (who  threw  the  oap)  gets  it  d<*m  again,  sometimes  only  after  Peter  has 

19  exerted  pressure  by  orying  or  by  bringing  in  or  threatening  to  bring  in  an 

20  adult  (own  Bother,  Frans' a  Bother,  own  father,  teaoher).  The  boys  then  go 


21  6.  The  story  titles  have  been  given  by  ayself  for  convenience  in 

22  identification.  Saoh  of  the  plots  is  outlined  in  detail  in  Seotion  II  below, 


A 


1  off  to  school,  ,  'lends  again.  rt)  Peter  (whose  can  me  thrown )  reVj >71-',;::  by 

2  starting  a  fight,  throwing  up  Franz's  oap,  etc.  When  he  get-;  eran,  and  the 

3  cap  is  recovered,  the  boys  go  off  to  school*  (c)  Peter  has  to  got  his  on n 
•i  oap.  If  Frsnz  helps  and/or  apologizes  all  is  well;  if  not,  the  friendship 

5  breaks  up  —  Franz  (or  Pater)  has  to  get  a  new  friend.  Similar  motivB.fi.cn?! 

6  are  suggested  for  all  three  plots i  it  was  done  out  of  high  spirits,  to  see 

7  what  Pater  would  do„  to  make  Peter  late  to  school,  ete.j  this  door  not 

8  necessarily  affect  the  outcome. 

9  Although  this  is  a  story  that  concerns  two  boys,  adults  (or  older 

10  persons)  are  brought  in  three  differait  ways,  suggesting  how  tho  adult  world 

11  impinges  on  the  child  world:  (a)  the  wrong-doer  asks  an  older  pernor,  to 

12  help  him  set  things  right  (Franz  gets  assistance  in  getting  down  Peter's 

12  cap) ;  (b)  one  boy  (or  both  of  them)  becomes  afraid  when  the  cap  is  caught  in 

14  the  tree  —  one  (or  both)  fears  the  scolding  that  will  follow  on  tho  loss  of 

15  the  oap  and  this  then  supplies  motivation  for  their  further  acts  -  Peter 

16  cries,  Franz  decides  to  help  Peter,  etc;  (e)  the  victim  calls  c»i  an  adult 
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17  to  force  the  wrong-doer  to  set  things  right.  This  is  an  alternative  to 

18  personal  retaliation.  Thu6,  the  stronger  person  sho  is  feared  (mother  who 

19  will  scold  because  the  cap  is  lost  and  who  nay  then  forbid  the  friendship 

20  to  continue)  is  brought  into  the  situation  *s  a  defender  of  the  vietix. 


21  7.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  a  small  number  of  interviews  were  made 

22  with  American  and  Frenoh  informants  ( oh i Id ran  and  young  adults).  These  will 

23  be  referred  to  oooaeiocally  throughout  this  study.  It  is  significant  both 

24  Americans  and  Frenoh  repudiated  the  idea  of  calling  in  an  adult  to  settle 

25  the  problem  in  this  story.  A  Frenoh  girl  (young  adult)  describes  a  comparable 

26  experl enee  end  eaya  that  the  teeoher  whom  she  asked  for  help  (French  adults 

27  ere  expeoted  to  interfere  in  actual  fights)  punished  her  for  doing  so  and 
26  test  her  beck  to  get  her  hair  ribbon  as  best  she  oould  by  herself. 


A  C't  { upon  ft  stronger  person  in  a  situation  of  conflict  and  st>*« :»  *•. h  oho 
Z  of  the  consistent  theaes  in  these  stories}  the  forms  which  it  takes  will  bo 

3  discussed  later. 

4  2.  The  Lost  Sausages .  Michael  plays  with  his  friends  on  his  vw.y  home 

5  fren  en  errand  and  a  dog  steals  part  of  a  package  of  sausages  which  hs  has 

6  put  down  on  th®  curb, 

?  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  writers,,  this  story  seems  to  involve  two 

8  acts  of  wrong-doing*  playing  while  on  an  errand  and  losing  part  of  the 

9  sausages*  Three  plot  solutions  are  proposed:  (a)  Michael  comes  home  end 

10  tolls  the  truth;  (b)  Michael  modifies  the  truth  to  omit  the  circumstances 

11  of  playing;  (c)  Michael  tries  to  get  out  of  the  situation,  usually  by  telling 

12  a  lie  —  and  usually  by  telling  a  lie  that  is  easily  uncovered  and  lees 

13  probable  than  the  truth. 


14  Irrespective  of  the  solution  proposed,  Michael  is  aioldod  and  usually 

15  is  punished  in  other  ways;  in  some  oases,  he  has  to  go  and  buy  more  sausages 

16  with  hie  own  money.  Thus  the  children  accept  the  fact  that  wrong-doing  must 
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17  be  made  good  both  by  suffering  and  by  actual  restitution.  The  one  Michael 

18  who  completely  gets  away  with  the  loss  is  one  who  seoretly  gets  nis  own 

19  money  and  buys  more  sausages;  the  writer  then  says  that  Michael’s  mother 


20  8.  The  theme  of  restitution  runs  through  American  and  French  answers 

21  as  well.  However,  in  ieerioan  answers  the  parent  is  likely  to  help  the  ohild 

22  make  restitution  (advancing  needed  allcwranoe,  ato.),  whereas  in  the  German 

23  version,  the  ohild  has  to  use  ite  own  private  reeouroes,  eo  that  restitution 

24  in  this  oase  a a ana  to  involve  invasion  of  privaoy  —  the  wrong-doer  ceases 

26  to  have  rights  to  privaoy,  (Ob  this  see  be lew.  The  Lost  Money.)  In  a  Frenoh 

26  answer,  the  emphasis  shifted  away  from  the  ohild* e  aot  to  concern  about  the 

27  food  a  were  the  remaining  sausages  (bitten  by  the  dog)  still  fit  to  set? 

28  This  did  not  oods  up  in  the  Oerman  versions,  where  Fsther  might  be  given  the 

29  remaining  sausages  and  Miohael  (and  perhaps  Mother)  forced  to  do  without. 


«*n .  ov-,  j. ,  a  '  i  • 

1  was  " contend.”  (This  solution  ie  a  major  one  in  a  later  story,  Th*. ^r-gVon 

2  ’A'injov/j  tee  below. ) 

•j  Irrespective  of  the  solution  proposed,  Michael  signals  to  psvyvl, 

!1  apparently  involuntarily,  that  something  Is  wrongs  he  bluehoa,  s t*  r.-,j 

5  he  tells  a  silly  lie  which  the  mother  sees  through-  Occasional !y,  ;n  spite 

6  of  the  3igttal"nothing  happens."  This  blushing,  stammering,  improbH;b » 

7  lying  rosponse  —  signalling  wrong-doing  —  is  a  recurrent  theme  thtsa 

8  storise  and  is  likewise  recurrent  in  stories  '..ritten  about  child r--r.  for 

9  children*  It  seems  to  tie  into  two  important  themes  in  German  education 

10  (a)  the  omniscience  of  the  parent  or  educator  (nowadays,  in  cMid  oars  and 

11  pedagogical  literature,  this  ic  phrased  as  a  need  for  the  parent  ;o  lear-i 

12  to  know  what  is  right  and  to  make  himself  —  or  herself  -»  omniscient,  the 
IS  counterpoint  --  that  the  parent  does  not  know,  that  children  beep  fee;  at?, 

14  Is  a  recurrent  theme  in  informants*  statements);  and  (b)  that  the  ..dual  wur 

15  of  making  good  again  is  by  immediate,  voluntary  confession  (r.ea  below. 

16  The  Broken  Window).  Thus,  the  children  not  only  suggest  that  the  adult 

17  can  know  what  is  going  on  but  also  that  they  theoBelves  give  the  adult 
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18  involuntary  clues  to  th*  situatlani  the  child  does  not  have  sufficient 

19  control  to  protect  itself  in  the  faoe  of  superior  knowledge  and  insight. 


2Q  3.  The  Lost  Monty.  A  teaoher  misses  sane  money  that  was  lying  on  his 

21  desk. 

22  1c  the  three  solutions  proposed  for  this  story,  it  is  aasuaed  that  the 

23  teaoher  believes  there  is  a  thief  in  the  olass  and  in  aost  versions  the 


24  9.  Die  problem  of  Oemau  interpretations  of  "spontaneity*  is  dealt  with 

25  elsewhere  in  this  report. 


sl"fc  1  *\ 


,p ... 


1  fcea<»ber,  usually  after  asking  far  a  confession  (public),  searches  the  o^.asa  - 

2  the  desks,  the  books  and  school  bags,  and  the  children's  clothe  a  i  (a)  the 

3  searches  and  a  thief  is  discovered  (or  oonf esses,  or  gives  hir.se If  away, 

4  or  —  under  pressure  —  is  given  away)}  (b)  the  teacher  searches  and  noth  in ^ 

5  is  found  (the  outcome  is  inconclusive)}  sometimes  the  teacher  pur-iches  tlv 

G  wholo  class  or  pays  himself  back  from  the  class  fwide}  (o)  the  teacher 

7  searches  but  later  finds  that  ho  himself  is  responsible  for  the  "disappearance 

3  of  the  money. 

9  In  this  story  the  children  take  it  for  granted  that  the  teacher  will 

10  believe  there  is  a  thief,  but  not  that  the  teacher  ie  omniscient  c-  that  he 

11  is  able  to  discover  the  thief 0  The  teaoher  searches  the  whole  cleac  in 

12  order  to  find  the  one  possible  culprit,  that  ia,  when  something  wrong  has 

i o  been  done,  the  writers  assume  everyone's  privacy  will  be  invaded  (This 
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14  le  not  made  explicit  in  any  way.) 

15  In  a  few  oases,  the  thief  is  permitted  to  make  a  private  confession  and 
1C  extenuating  circumstances  aro  invoked  (mother  was  sink,  etc,)  and  the 

17  thief  (except  in  one  story  where  the  thief  did  not  confess  the  same  day) 

18  is  completely  forgiven,  (in  oontrest  those  id»o  were  caught  had  a  "bad" 

19  purpose,  e.g.  the  oulprit  wanted  to  buy  a  ball,  or  candy,  etc.)  Thus  it  is 

20  suggested  that  the  person  who  oonf esses  a  wrong-doing  has  a  "good"  reason 

21  and  will  be  oompletely  protected  by  the  fact  of  oanfession.  It  is  indicated, 

22  10.  this  point  la  made  explicitly  in  American  answers t  the  teauher 

23  thinks  there  muet  be  a  thief  but  hesitates  to  ask  too  much  or  to  institute 

24  a  search  beoause  of  the  children  who  are  innocent.  A  Prceoh  answer  lays 

25  the  blame  an  the  adult  ("What  was  the  teeefaer  doing  with  money  in  sohoci? 

26  Money  end  school  don't  go  together...")  thus  shifting  the  focus  of  the  story. 


Ch.  St„  i  1 


X  furthermore ,  that  these  confusing- thieves  henceforth  reform,  And  the  story 
?.  go es  no  further, 

3  l/i  contrast*  the  thief  who  is  caught  publioly  is  punished  in  various 

i  ways  and  the  circle  of  punishers  spreadB  beyond  the  school  room  to  principal 

5  and  parents.  In  contrast  to  the  children*  the  teacher  when  he  finds  that 

6  he  himself  had  mislaid  the  money  ~  is  unlikely  to  make  a  public  st3.W.r.ut- 

7  The  adult  is  able  to  proteot  himself*  where  the  child  cannot. 


8  4,  The  Inkspot  on  Mother’s  New  Coat,  Elisabeth,  who  is  doing  her 

9  lessons,  tries  on  Mother's  new  coat  and  gets  an  inkspot  cn  it,  Mother  c~c,,~s 

10  into  the  room  as  she  is  trying  to  remove  the  inkspot. 

11  Thore  are  two  acts  of  wrong-doing  (a)  interrupting  lessons,  and 

12  (b)  trying  on  Mother’s  new  coat.  In  this  story  there  is  a  difference  between 

13  the  girls’  answers  and  the  boys*  answers,  in  that  the  girls  (the  story  in 

14  about  a  girl)  lay  more  stress  on  the  emoticnal  aspeots  of  the  situation  and 

15  also  write  more  about  what  happens  to  the  coat,  whereas  the  boys  are  more 

16  matter  of  fact  and  are  more  likely  to  emphasise  the  interrupted  lessons, 

1*  There  is  I’ttl-  olear-out  plot  devs^  ■,i  of  this  stcey*  Tl’aabeth  is 

18  scolded  end  punished}  sometimes  (wore  often  boys)  the  spot  is  taken  out, 

19  sometimes  not.  Sometimes  the  ohild  hes  to  pay  for  having  the  ooet  fixed-  In 

20  e  few  oeeee  Mother  threatens  to  tell  Father.  The  emphasis  is  an  punishment. 


( 


21  5.  The  Broken  Window.  Two  boys  are  playing  football  on  e  street, 

22  Manfred  kicks  the  ball  into  a  window  rfiich  is  oraeked.  Karl  thinks  son*. ace 

23  came  to  the  window.  Vo  one  saw  them. 

24  In  this  story,  two  acts  of  wrong-doing  are  involved!  (a)  playing 


football  on  the  street  instead  of  in  the  sport  plaoe;  (b)  a  oh**. 

2  vindc’rf.. 

2  In  all  versions  of  the  story  solution  the  boys  first  n&i  rwtr  and  ‘-\av. .. 

4  Thare  are  then  throe  main  alternatives:  (a)  They  get  away  frith  ifc  •!.•••• 

5  decide  henceforth  to  play  ball  on  the  sport  place;  (b)  they  four  boiv  r, 

G  n&ught  (in  some  versions)  and  voluntarily  confess  and  make  restitution 

7  (using  ora  savings  or  working  for  money)  and  nothing  further  happens; 

8  (c)  they  aro  caught  —  sometimes  it  is  a  neighbor,  sometimes  the  house*- ?n«r 

9  (man  or  woman),  sometimes  own  mother  who  finds  out  —  and  fall  to  ru  , 

10  (in  6ome  versions)  snd  are  punished, 

11  Thus  the  children  who  learn  the  lesson  are  those  who  -et  awaj  Titv>  it 

12  (seo  above  The  Lost  Sausages  and  The  Lost  Money)  and  those  who  confer  i  scr;  i 

13  cake  good  of  their  own  volition  (here  using  own  money  to  make  repe rat  lone 

14  is  the  choice  of  the  wrong-doer,  not  of  the  punisher  as  in  the  zero  of  soma 

15  versions  of  The  Lost  Sausages  and  The  Lost  Money  —  where  the  teacher  takes 

16  class  money  to  make  up  the  lose)  are  absolved  from  punishment.  The  children 

17  who  are  oaught  are  pvxxiahed  —  same  of  them  by  having  to  pay  for  .be  window 

13  with  their  own  money  and  some  of  them  having  to  pay  a  polios  fine  in 

If  addition,  etc.  There  is  no  question  of  the  two  boys  quarreling  w!. th  each 

20  other  svoept  when  they  are  oaurht  —  then  they  break  down  and  accuse  eaoh 

21  other.  (The  friendship  is  also  broken  when  sdults  intervene  •-  though  at 

22  the  request  of  one  of  the  boys  --in  the  story  of  The  Lost  Cap. ) 

23  6,  The  Ix>st  Composition  Book.  Else,  who  often  hands  in  oompositivvis 

24  late,  writes  one  cn  time  but  loses  her  composition  book  on  the  wey  to 

25  sehool. 


Oho  St„  I,  * 


*11*- 


1  Two  main  solutions  are  proposed  for  this  story*  Rise  goes  to  -ool  av; :1 

2  tells  the  truth;  then,  in  about  half  the  oases,  the  teaoher  does  not  bell* • s 
Z  irr,  •  whether  she  believes  her  or  not.  Else  ie  punished  in  nr  ion::  vnyc  . 

in  n  ranch  srjf.ller  nunhor  of  cases  Else  tells  a  lie  ( of  tor.  sn  iarv.-  '  .•  io 

tent  worsens  her  situation)}  in  about  half  th*?  oases  the  lie  I  ?  bv*  ii-Tod; 
t  in  rr.ost  oases  again.  Else  is  punished  in  various  rays.  As  in  the  o™..:,  of 

7  The  Lost  Sausages,  the  impro1>able  lie  serves  to  give  Else  artsy.  .is  in  oth<si- 

1  stories,  tho  punishment  spreads  to  involve  others  who  also  punish  Else.  1*. 

3  this  etory  tho  underlying  assumption  seems  to  be  that  a  child  rho  has  dsis 

10  wrong  in  tho  past  will  be  punished  in  the  present,  even  wher  it  is  r.ot  near 

11  actually  at  fault.  One  writer  suns  up  the  situation  by  saying*  "That  ic 

12  what  happens  to  disorderly  children. "  And  another!  "Who  ono©  has  Mad  will 

11 

13  not  be  believed  even  whan  he  tells  the  truth." 

H  There  are  three  sdnor  contrasting  plots*  Another  pupil  brrnrc  baA 

15  Else'a  lost  book  and  Else  is  vindicated  (again  an  aoousation  of  the  tescr.ov 

16  as  in  The  Lost  Money) ;  the  teaoher  forgives  Else  and  henoeforth  she  in  a 

17  model  pupil  (a  repetition  of  the  these  of  getting  away  with  it  --  wherr  (7) 

16  truth  is  a  oonfescian);  the  whole  story  of  the  loss  was  a  lie  and  tlso  goes 

19  on  without  interferon oe  to  even  nore  reprehensible  notions. 


20  11.  Thee*  moralistlo  points,  not  very  often  node  explicitly  ir  these 

21  story  completions,  echo  the  cautionary  tales  gives  young  German  children, 

22  e.g.  Per  Struwwelpeter  (wj-ittan  by  a  father  for  his  four- year  old  son  in 

23  1845  and  still  one  of  the  very  popular  snail  children’s  books). 


b  'ittitudos  Expressed  in  the  Story  Solutions 

of  the  plot.  The  outstanding  point  about  th-  ' 

;  .on  ■iio.  ..  :t  of  the  stories  by  the  ohildren  la  their  preoocupr: ,  •  -  1.  e 

j  id-;-.’  •  punishment  and  their  acoaptar.ee  of  a  moral  attitude  tc  ■  V 
•t  -:;c*n ones n  of  misdeeds,  Except  in  The  Lost  Cap  (whore  the  r>a:.r  u  > 

5  are  tr;o  boys),  the  climax  scene,  vrhloh  la  likely  also  to  be  the  :r  r  r:^ 

d  aoene  of  the  story,  is  most  often  that  in  which  punishment  is  rr.  *  :  cut  tc 

7  fcho  culprits 

3  The  moral  atmosphere  of  theae  stories  is  sntiraly  seoulart  moral  v«’u** 

3  are  enforced  by  sdults  (parent  and  taachar,  the  principal  of  a  sohooi, 

10  police)  or  by  the  child  Itself;  there  is  no  referenoe  in  these  atori  or  t-,. 

12 

11  supernatural  agents  of  punishment  or  of  protection  against  punishment 

12  In  this  resDeot,  the  stories  are  eery  like  juvenile  literature  of  the  lets 

13  1920s  and  early  1930s  (which  is  6ti 11  very  popular),  including  stories  by 

14  such  different  writers  as  Eiistner,  Speyer,  Dry,  and  the  authors  of  the 

13 

lb  Trotikopf  series, 

16  Although  the  mating  out  of  punishment  is  a  central  theme  in  the  stories 

17  of  adult  and  child,  there  is  a  difference  between  those  in  which  a  specific 

16  child  is  cor.  fronted  by  a  specific  adult  (The  Lost  Sausages,  The  In  is  pot 

19  cn  Mother’s  Coat,  The  Loat  Coppositicrt  book)  and  the  two  (Tit#  Lost  Itor.ey  ar.d 

20  The  Broken  Window)  where  this  is  not  the  given  situation.  Paced  by  the 


21  12.  For  oross-oulturai  oowparisan  cn  this  point,  of,  Holfenstein,  1950. 

22  13.  Cf.  Instner  (1933,  1838.  iP49),  Soeyer  (1927,  1931),  Ury  (1950. 

23  1951,  1952),  Boobol  (1937),  Hildhagen  (1937),  Earlier  children's  literature 

24  was  more  likely  to  be  strongly  Christian  --  but  in  an  ethical  and  mythologies 

25  rather  than  in  a  religious  sense. 


fi  to 

.1  adult  the  child  way  "look  for  a  way  out,”  but  the  resolution  of  the  plot  is 

2  likely  to  involve  the  meting  out  of  punishment*  Where  the  adult  faces  & 

3  whole  group  of  children  (The  Lost  Money)  any  one  of  whom  may  be  a  culprit, 

4  or  where  the  children  are  given  a  chanoe  to  escape  ( The  Broken  Window) 

5  alternative  solutions  (but  including  ocmfeeeion)  are  also  likely  to  ooour, 

6  In  The  boat  %gaey  (the  one  story  in  which  the  adult  ia  the  protagonist) 

7  a  thief  is  sought  for  but  in  a  large  number  of  versions  is  neither  identified 

8  nor  punished  and  the  accusation  may  also  be  turned  back  against  the  accuser* 

3  In  The  Broken  Window  both  confession  and  esoape  are  important  solutions < 

10  Tiros  punishment  appears  to  be  inescapable  if  you  are  found  out  if 

11  you  arc  immediately  oonfronted  with  an  adult  who  can  or  who  doer  ’--new  rlsat 

12  has  happened*  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  recalling  a  statement  often 

13  made  by  informants  —  that  for  children  there  is  an  eleventh  commandment j 

14  "unless  you  can  get  away  with  it.” 

15  In  stories  involving  adult  and  child,  there  ia  little  discrimination  in 

16  the  kind  of  punishment  meted  out  in  different  situations  —  scolding,  slapping 

17  boxing  ears,  beating,  house  or  school  "arrest,”  using  child's  own  money  to 

18  make  good  a  loss,  telling  another  person  who  then  also  punishes,  etc.,  are 

19  standard  punishments  for  the  various  misdeeds  described  in  the  stories, 

20  It  appears  that  there  is  an  expectation  that  parents  (and  other  adults)  will 

21  respond  in  standard  ways  to  any  kind  of  wrong-doing,  aooldental  or  intentional 

22  However,  in  many  versions  of  The  Lost  Sausages  (where  this  is  one  of  the  given 

23  possibilities)  Michael  attempts  to  improve  hie  situation  by  telling  his 

24  mother  only  about  the  episode  of  the  dog  that  sMtohed  the  sausages,  omitting 

25  the  faot  that  he  had  loitered  to  play  (whloh  soon  mothers  then  fill  in  of 
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1  their  ovn  aooord) j  in  so  doing  Miohael  triea  to  present  himself  &s  a  vie tin 

2  rether  than  as  a  culprit.  The  dog  episode  plays  into  a  very  common  threat 

3  made  by  Geiman  mothers  tc  small  ohildrwiJ  "Watch  out}  Dec  *  t  do  such  and « 

14 

4  such  or  the  dog  will  bite  you}"  It  is  a  threat  which  child  care  specialist; 

5  specifically  warn  against  or  use  as  an  example  in  telling  mothers  not  to 

G  attempt  to  educate  their  children  through  the  use  of  threats  Thus  in 

7  manipulating  this  story  situation  the  writers  have  Miohael  try  to  make 

8  himself  into  a  viotim  using  a  device  that  covertly  also  suggests  punishment 

9  has  already  taken  plaoe. 

10  In  German  child  care  literature,  parades  are  told  (l)  that  every  misdeed 

11  must  be  followed  by  punishment,  and  (2)  that  the  punishment  should  bo 

12  appropriate  to  the  misdeed.  TJhat  the  ohildren  appear  to  have  learned  is 

13  that  wrong-doing  is  followed  by  punishment. 

14  The  expectation  of  punishment  is  reflected  in  indioators  that  give 

lb  adults  definite  clues  that  all  is  not  well!  the  culprit  bluehas,  has  a  red 

16  face,  stammers,  cannot  look  at  Mother.  Michael,  the  thief,  the  boys  who 

17  break  the  window,  Elisabeth,  and  Else,  all  exhibit  these  symptoms  of  anxiety 

18  and  guilt.  Thus  the  writers  assume  that  the  child  involuntarily  informs 

19  against  himself.  In  contrast,  no  such  statement  is  made  about  the  one  adult 

15 

20  (the  teacher  in  The  Lost  Money)  who  discovert  he  himself  is  at  fault. 


21  14.  Being  bitten  by  a  dog  is  a  recurrent  event  in  German  "comic"  and 

22  oautianary  literaturs,  e.g.  Per  Struswelpeter,  0  dieee  Under,  etc. 

25  15.  In  this  eatmeotion,  however.  It  is  Important  to  realise  that 
”4  physioal  appearance  la  ocntinvially  used  as  an  indicator  of  character  in 

b  German  novels  and  films.  The  audlenoe  is  given  unmistakable  eluet  to  "good" 

26  end  "bad”  persons  throu^i  descriptions  of  their  appearastoe  and  one  way  of 

27  building  audlenoe  tcnsiai  is  to  raise  the  quest  ion  of  when  or  whether  the 

28  persons  in  the  story  will  reoopiise  what  audience  already  knows. 
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1  For  eaoh  of  tha  stories,  however,  alternative  aolutionB  a ro  proposed: 

Z  the  culprit  confesses  and  makes  good,  and/or  la  rewarded,  or  the  culprit  get 
3  away  with  it„ 


The  ides  of  confession  aa  a  solution  ie  most  clearly  worked  out  in 
The  Broken  Window,  where  the  boya  rua  away  and  hide  and  then  decide  to  confer 
and  replace  the  craoked  or  broken  window.  In  the  faoe  of  possible  erne sure 
and  punishment,  voluat&ry  confession  is  ohoBen  as  tho  cheapest  and  safest 


8  course  of  action.  (One  writer  has  the  toys  make  a  condition  in  thei 


r  course  ra. 


9  the  house  owner  is  not  to  tell  the  parents j  another  writer  has  the  boys 

10  decide  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  for  the  window  than  to  be  caught  and  have 

11  to  pay  a  police  fine  besides.)  Voluntary  confession  al6o  occurs  In  n  few 

12  versions  of  The  lost  Money;  the  thief  who  oanfesses  On  contrast  to  the  one 

13  who  ie  oaught)  invariab ly  has  a  '’good*  reason  ••  he  ie  a  poor  boy  who  needed 

14  money  for  medicine  or  food,  etc.  Thu*  confession  seems  to  be  intended  to 

15  indicate  that  the  individual  is  really  "good"  a.id  should  not  be  blamed  for 

16 

16  the  inoident. 

17  It  la  slgalfloant  that  mere  truth-t^lllr g  is  nof  equivalent  to  confession^ 

18  Ir.  many  version*  of  the  several  stories  the  ouxprit  (Michael,  Elisaboth, 

19  Else)  tell*  the  truth  and  is  nevertheless  punished.  Telling  the  truth 

20  oonbined  with  a  promise  "never  to  do  It  again"  may  (or  may  not)  have  the 

21  effeot  of  modifying  the  intention  of  tha  polishing  parent  (e.g.  Michael), 


22  16.  The  theme  the  "good"  person  who  gets  into  a  bad  situation  occurs 

23  in  othar  story  versions  ss  wellt  the  thief  who  stole  the  teacher's  money 

24  was  a  "fine  boy*  and  so  no  one  held  it  against  him}  Else  who  lost  her 

26  composition  book  was  tha  bast  student  in  the  class  (a  contradiction  of  the 
26  plot  situation)  and  so  ah*  was  not  blamed.  And  so  on. 
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X  tut  does  not  carry  with  it  the  rewards  of  oonfession.  For  the  chi'.d  who 

Z  oonfeseea  nay,  in  fact,  bo  rewarded  (e.g.  the  teaoher  gives  the  thief  the 

3  already  stolon  money;  the  houseowner  telle  tho  boys  that  he  has  &  rpare 

4  window  and  they  need  not  pay)}  confession  of  a  sooond  fault  (a  lie)  ma y 

5  carry  with  it  absolution  from  the  first  fault  (e.g.  Michael  admits  hi  has 
S  lied  about  the  sausages  and  hie  mother  says  that  she  will  not  pun i ah  him 
7  because  ”now  you  are  telling  the  truth”).  Confession  seems  to  bo  most 

3  offaotive  when  the  oulprit  mi  jit  have  got  away  with  iti  the  teacher  has 

9  not  found  out  who  took  the  money;  the  boys  (who  confess  because  they  may  bo 

10  onught)  have  not  been  caught.  Voluntary  confession  seems  to  be  valued  to 

11  the  ertent  that  (from  tho  viewpoint  of  the  ohild )  discovery  is  forestalled 

12  and  that  (from  the  viewpoint  of  the  adult)  disoovery  might  not  have  boon 

17 

13  effooted.  Confession  seems  to  be  one  way  of  handling  the  problem  of  the 

14  omnisoient  parent  who  (as  it  is  oontinually  recognized  in  ohild  care 

15  literature,  in  fiction,  and  in  the  reminisoenoea  of  informants  speaking 

16  as  parents  or  in  terms  of  their  own  ohildhood)  is,  after  all,  by  no 

17  means  omniscient  in  fact. 

18  In  these  stories,  the  third  alternative  —  getting  away  with  the  wrong 

19  aot  —  is,  in  an  objective  sense,  the  most  effective  one  in  that,  in  the 


20  17,  The  rewards  of  confession  —  combined  with  getting  away  with  it  — 

21  are  the  focal  point  of  a  reoent  popular  German  novel  (cf.  lades,  1951)  in 

22  whioh  the  hwro,  a  medloal  student  of  great  gifts  pretends  to  be  a  doctor, 

2b  destroys  e  letter  exposing  hie  position,  ocafesses  end  than  (having  meanwhile 

24  beeoam  a  doctor  by  passing  his  examinations)  is  tried,  absolved  of  his  crime, 

26  end  rewarded  with  a  prised  position.  The  assumption  in  this  case,  just  as 

26  in  the  stories  told  by  the  children,  is  that  the  dootcr  is  fundamentally  a 

27  *good"  (and  exceptionally  gifted)  person  who  is  put  in  a  difficult  situation 

28  and  should  not  he  punished  for  a  technical  deoeption. 
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1  versions  told  by  the  children*  the  oulprit  himself  resolves  to  do  the  riy(ht 

2  thing  henceforth. 

3  In  cne  respect,  voluntary  confession  which  is  followed  by  forgivonsoe 

4  and  getting  away  with  it  ere  equivalent  to  eaoh  other i  the  child  who  ia 

6  forgiven  and  perhaps  rewarded  by  the  adult  (the  teacher  giver,  the  thief  the 

8  monny;  the  teacher  gives  Blse  a  new  notebook)  resolves  to  reform;  likewise  tho 

7  child  who  gets  aw ay  with  it  decides  to  reform  —  the  two  boys  have  learned 

8  that  tho  place  to  play  ball  is  the  sport  plaoe  and  henoeforth  play  there., 

3  The  difference  between  the  two  situations,  as  presented  in. the  stories,  is 

10  that  confession  presupposes  an  acquiescent  adult  and  has  the  effect  of 

11  re-establishing  warm  relations  between  child  and  adult,  whereas  getting  »y;a y 

12  with  it  presupposes  a  punishing  adult  and  leaves  the  child  apprehensive  and 

18 

13  apart  (e.g.  in  one  version  the  two  boys  go  home  "sad  and  lonely"). 

14  In  the  one  plot  that  involves  oo-equals  (the  two  boys  in  The  Lost  Cap) 

15  the  handling  of  the  situation  is  somewhat  different,  but  the  themes  appear 

16  to  be  related.  If  Frans,  who  threw  up  the  cap,  gets  it  down  again,  helps 

17  to  get  down  an d/or  apologises  to  Peter,  all  is  well  and  they  continue  to  be 
16  friends.  (Here  making  good  again  in  a  literal  sense  parallels  confession  and 
19  freely  making  good  in  relationship  to  an  adult.)  If  he  refuses  to  get  it 


20  18.  There  are,  however,  a  fa w  versions  of  oh lid ran  who  get  away  with 

21  It  and  who  do  not  reform  but  thoroughly  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  misdeeds, 

22  e.g,  a  version  of  The  Lost  Money  in  which  the  whole  olass  (or  a  group  in 

23  the  olass)  are  involved  in  the  theft  and  later  indulge  in  forbidaen  activities 

24  such  aa  buying  and  smoking  a  package  of  oigerettes.  There  is  also  a  version 

25  of  The  Broken  Window  where,  instead  of  ocmfsaslng,  the  two  boya  tell  the 

26  woman  of  ike  house  that  they  are  going  to  find  the  culprits  who  are  bad 

27  boys.  The  final  stap  in  such  a  story  is  givai  by  only  on#  ohlldi  the  two 

28  boys  gloat  publloly  at  having  gotten  away  with  breaking  the  window  and  at 

29  that  aamsnt  are  unseated  and  pvmlahad. 


b 


6otos  he  me.y  be  punished  through  adult  interference  (the  vic-iini  calls-'  on 

2  f-oR'i-’ua  stronger  than  the  bully),  i.e,  the  viotim  invokes  the  child--odv.lt 

3  punishment  pattern;  or,  alternatively,  if  Peter  has  to  get  the  cep  doom 

-4  hinme If,  ho  tnay  b©  left  without  a  friend,  i«e.,  he  gets  away  with  it  but  the 

5  human  relationship  breaks  d  own.  Here  (in  the  loss  of  the  friend)  what 

3  is  left  implicit  in  the  adult-child  getting  away  with  it  theme  i*  vdc  explicit 

7  and  the  rewards  of  getting  away  with  it  are  omitted.  The  third  alternative 

8  solution  « >  Peter  revenges  himself  on  Franz  and  when  they  arc  even  they  are 

S  again  friends  suggests  that  retaliation  is  at  least  implicit  in  thr  sterlet 
10  where  the  teacher  is  proved  to  be  wrong  and  (in  The  Lost  Honey)  himself  t he¬ 
ll  culprit.  The  retaliation  is  indirect  —  the  child  (writing  the  story) 

12  knows  the  truth  of  the  natter.  Inhere  Peter  asserts  his  equality  with  Frar.jc 

13  by  actual  retaliation,  the  child  asserts  his  strength  (?)  in  relation  to 

14  the  adult  by  indicating  that  he  (not  the  adult)  knows.  But  whereas  getting 

15  even  restores  the  friendship  of  the  two  boys,  the  teaoher  (in  moat  cases) 

16  does  not  admit  his  error  (the  child  writer,  not  the  child  in  the  story, 

17  knows),  or  this  step  in  the  story  is  omitted  entirely. 

IB  Both  the  stories  involving  adult  and  ohild  and  that  involving  the 

19  two  boys  lndioate  that  in  punishment  there  is  a  danger  of  starting  a  process 

20  that  has  no  aid.  In  same  (though  not  all)  stories  it  is  not  sufficient  for 

21  one  person  to  punish  the  ohild;  instead  Mother  threatens  to  tell  Father  or 

22  does  tell  Father;  Teaoher  tells  Prinoipal  and  also  tell*  Mother,  etc.  £&oh 

23  of  these  persons  then  joins  in  and  also  punishes  the  oulprit.  Thus  an  svsr- 

24  widening  circle  of  strong,  pvni thing  parsons  presses  in  upon  the  individual 

26  who  it  envisioned  at  a  oulprit.  The  prooess  can  be  triggered  either  by 


discovery  or  by  a  victim  who  c«.lls  on  a  stronger  pernon  f  >r  help  7  ,  car 

2  be  stopped  by  confession  or  oy  tiah.ing  good  ags.'.n  *»*•  before  discove,/. 

3  In  contrast,  when  the  weak  person  is  defined  as  a  victim  rather  than 

4  a  culprit  (Michael  trios  to  turn  himself  into  a  victim  and  in  one  version 

5  of  this  story  Grandmother  enters  and  stops  Mother  from  boxing  Michael's 

6  sans;  Else  ir-  sometimes  pictured  as  a  victim  —  vindicated  in  her  position 

7  when  a  "bigger  girl"  brings  the  lost  composition  bock  to  class  or  when 

3  mother  affirms  her  explanation)  then,  after  suffering,  he  may  be  saved  by 

19 

9  someone  with  superior  strength  to  the  bully, 

10  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ohild,  howevor,  the  strong  perse;,  cm 

11  get  away  with  things  with  impunity;  in  none  of  the  stories  where-.  th»  iaaohw 

12  has  misplaced  the  money  is  he  discovered  or  called  to  account;  in  :a  v/c  cf 

13  the  stories  where  the  teaoher  has  disbelieved  Else  and  so  wronged  her  is  she 

14  called  to  accouat  when  Else  is  vindicated  (except,  as  noted  above,  by 

15  implication  —  the  ohild  writer  knows). 

16  Characterisation  of  personal  relationships.  The  main  points  in  these 

17  story  completions  concerning  the  handling  of  personal  relationships  have 
13  already  been  referred  to  and  need  little  further  elaboration. 

19  The  story  situations  as  presented  include  only  two  of  the  three  geuorub  icr.o 

20  that  are  part  of  the  German  family  system.  Oivam  the  twofparent  or  parent 


?1  19.  On  the  rolea  of  persons  in  the  three  generation  family,  cf.  Louis 

22  Ferdinand's  lengthy  descriptions  of  his  relationships  to  his  grandfather 

23  (the  Xalser)  and  to  his  father  (the  forwer  Crown  Prince)  and  Ms  tutors. 

24  Bis  point  of  view  towards  hie  family  is  eohoed  in  his  political  discussion 

26  of  the  relationship  between  the  royal  family,  their  advisers,  and  the  oonnon 

26  people  of  Berlin  who  ere  in  a  similar  three  atap  hierarchical  relationship. 

27  (Louis  Ferdinand,  1952.) 


'20' 
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\  surrogate  and  child)  and  a  situation  in  which  the  child  is  in vo Ivor  in  & 

2  misdeed  the  parent  is  pictured  os  someone  who  acts  impulsively  in  yiris'u, 

3  and  who  majorly  acts  to  stop  something  that  has  already  happened  and  who 

benomos  kind  only  when  the  ohild  exhibits  obedience  and  a  knowledge  of  what 

21 

5  would  have  been  right. 

H  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  The  Broken  '.Vlndow  (which  ic  open  to  inter-, 

7  protaticn  as  a  conflict  situation  between  two  boye)  is  treated  t-s  >;  tv;o 
J  ganoration  problem  as.  in  some  versions,  is  The  Lost  P-ap.  The  problems 
9  conceived  not  as  between  co-equals  (the  children  tend  to  hang  together  until 

1C  faced  with  direct  accusations)  but  between  persone  in  oomolemsotpry  nonitir:.?, 

11  The  actual  parent  involved  in  these  story  situations  ie  the  mother 

12  (The  Lost  Sausages,  The  Inkspot),  and  the  parent  to  whom  difficulties  arc 

23  referred  in  the  plot  solutions  i s  more  likely  to  be  the  mother  than  the 

14  father;  however,  little  differentiation  ia  made  by  the  children  in  the 

15  expected  behavior  of  the  male  and  the  female  teacher,  in  the  behavior  of 

15  mother  and  father  rfien  one  or  the  other  is  drawn  into  the  picture.  Thu  one 

17  oontrast  figure  (who  occurs  only  in  one  version  of  one  story)  is  a  grandmother 

18  who  protects  her  grandson  fren  excessive  punishment.  The  range  of  adult 

19  behavior  and  response  by  the  child  described  by  the  children  differs  rather 

20  in  the  mount  of  emotional  intensity  injeoted  into  the  stories  by  different 

21  children  --  so  that  the  stories  vary  all  the  way  from  straight  unemotional 

22  statements  ("Elisabeth's  mother  took  out  the  spot  and  then  she  went  on  with 

23  20.  A  oookc  oomnlaint  of  subordinates  in  speaking  of  professional 

24  superordinates  is  that  "They  do  not  listen,"  i.e.  they  do  not  hear  the  other's 
26  oase. 


26 
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her  lessons”)  to  tearful,  emotionally  fraught  dialogues  ("'Dear,  doar  ilir-ny, 

?  pj,-;;>.3c,  ploaee  don't  be  angry,  1  will  never  do  it  again,  oh  please  p?c 

3  don’t  tell  Father  or  else  I’ll  be  beaten,  oh  please.  •”)  but  there  5 «  « 

■4  tendency  for  a  mood  to  hold  consistently  throughout  the  stories  told  by  a 

22 

f.  particular  child.  Thus  in  those  story  solutions  to  a  series  of  rather 

6  similar  plot  situations  one  is  given  little  sense  of  sex  differentiation  of 

7  parental  roles  as  these  are  portrayed  by  the  children,  but  rather  of  dif'CV'cnos 

3  in  intensity  and  in  expootations  of  harehneee  or  indulgence  in  the  fantasy 

23 

9  picture  of  an  adult, 

10  In  describing  the  relations  between  children  (tvfo  boys  in  both  stories 

11  where  two  children  are  mentioned  in  the  plot  situation),  the  boys  seen  to 

12  keep  a  etraighter  story  line  in  their  solutions  than  do  the  girls.  The 

13  slight  tendency  of  the  girls  to  mix  different  plot  elements  is,  however, 

14  probably  only  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  easier  identification  with  the 

15  proposed  situation  by  the  boys  and,  perhaps,  to  a  real  laok  of  knowledge 


16  22.  This  statement  is  based  on  a  rather  rough  estimate  of  mood  changes 

17  or  cf  mood  consistency  within  the  series  of  completions  made  by  each  individual 
iS  respondent,  not  upct:  detailed  analysis  of  this  point.  A  more  careful  estimate 

19  was  mr.de  difficult  for  several  reasons,  e.g.  copying  from  neighbors  (there 

20  was  considerable  oridenoe  that  children  oopied  the  idea  for  one  or  another  — • 

cl  usually  net  all  —  story  solution,  but  this  could  not  be  oheoked  without  a 

£2  seating  plan  of  the  classes  espeoially  as  practically  identical  stories  also 

23  oasM  from  ohildren  writing  in  different  classrooms)}  the  story  arrangements 

24  which  made  it  easier  for  boys  to  identify  with  the  child  characters  —  so 

25  that  throughout  there  seems  to  be  some  tendency  for  the  girls  to  be  more 

26  punishing,  more  emotional,  eto. 

27  23.  This  is  consistent  with  portrayals  of  adults  in  juvenile  fiotion, 

28  where  —  in  a  particular  family  ■»-  Father  ».nd  Mother  are  contrasted  in  their 

29  character  end  behavior  but  Father  or  Mother  uey  be  the  ace  who  is  practical 
50  or  a  dreamer,  hasty  or  deliberate,  eto. 
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1  on  the  part  of  girl*  of  how  two  boys  wrtio  are  friends  aot  fco  ove  ,?•  •■Acer 

2  Where  a  group  of  children  is  opposed  to  adults,  it  appears  tc  h'i 

3  that  the  chi idren  will  hang  together  until  direct  pressure  is  brought  tc 

4  by  the  adult,  i,«,  the  two  boys  in  The  Broken  Window  aot  as  a  unit,  { :n  ccxo 

5  versions  they  are  portrayed  aa  brothers)  until  and  unless  they  ere  -jiroot’y 

5  accused  by  c.n  adult  --  then  they  fall  to  quarreling  and  to  arty?.’  nee  ’satioa . 

7  And  even  when  one  child  brings  in  an  adult  to  punish  another  ohiic  (o,gt 

8  Pater,  who  has  lost  his  hat,  oalls  on  Mother  or  Teacher  tc  force  Frant  ro 

9  got  it  back)  the  friendship  is  not  necessarily  broker,  i.e.  after  tho  fcoc-.'rho- 

10  ha3  punished  Frans  "the  two  boys  went  off  joyfully  together,"  In  some 

11  versions  the  onus  for  the  break  in  the  friendship  is  put  on  tho  adv.it,  l.e., 

12  "and  then  Peter's  mother  forbade  him  to  play  with  Frans."  Similarly,  fes.r 
;.3  of  adult  reaction  enters  into  the  children's  behavior  to  each  other.  Thus 

14  we  are  given  a  picture  of  solidarity  of  ch' Idren  ooposed  tc  adults  tr.d  of 

l  J- 

15  adults  (aii  joining  together  to  punish  a  culprit)  opposed  to  children. 

Id  and  of  the  child  group  breaking  down  under  adult  pressure  £r  becaure  a  vie 

17  pressure  is  available  to  a  child  to  be  used  against  another  child. 


18  24.  This  may  be  partly  an  age  factor  of  the  children  writing  the  stories 

19  for  in  Oermar.y  the  play  groups  of  both  sexoe  tend  to  break  up  into  groups 

20  or  pairs  of  boys  or  girls  soaewhere  between  ten  and  twelve. 

21  25.  It  should  be  remembered  that  both  boye  are  equally  involved  in  the 

22  original  misdeed  that  preoipitated  the  Freaking  of  the  window  —  both  were 

23  playing  ball  on  the  street,  a  forbidden  activity. 

24  26.  It  should  be  rencMhered  that  there  are  no  etory  fituatior.6  given  l;i 

25  which  an  adult  is  pictured  as  aailitating  a  child's  action;  the  oprositiev 

C6  is  part  of  the  story  situations  (nut  adult  facilitation  of  various  kirde 

27  does  enter  in  Anerioan  children's  etory  solutions). 


i 
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lo  The  I.ost  Cap 

4-xot  Situation*  Petor  and  Franz  were  going  to  school.  Suddenly  F; 

2  «yii'b8~?itier 'ITtafc  and  throws  it  high  in  the  nearest  tree  so  that  poos.- 

3  cannot  got  it  ^ovn  with  his  hand,  Franz  had  never  done  anything  like 

<?.  that  i'Oforec  Fran*  and  Peter  did  not  have  a  quarrel  the  day  befora, 

5  Why  did  Franz  do  this?  What  does  Peter  do?  What  doea  Franz  think? 

C  What  doos  Peter  think? 

In  the  story  completiors  written  by  the  school  ohi  Id  ran,  there  ».r.e 

8  three  principal  plot  solutions* 

9  1,  Franz  gets  the  cap  down  again  end  the  boys  go  on  to  school. 

10  This  is  the  plot  that  is  most  fully  elaborated  and  extended  in 

11  various  ways.  a. g. 

12  Peter  insists  that  Frans  get  the  oap  and  Franz  doea,  or 

13  Franz  refuaee  when  Peter  insists  that  he  get  his  oap  and  Peter 

14  orles  end  Franz  is  sorry  for  him  and  gets  the  cap,  or 

15  Franz  refuses  to  get  the  oap  sham  Peter  insists  and  Peter 

16  threatens  him  and  Frans  gets  the  oap 

1?  And  then  the  boys  are  reocnoiled  and  go  cn  to  sohool. 

18  The  motivations  given  by  the  writers  of  this  group  of  answers  vary 

19  oansidermblyt  Frans  did  it  for  a  joke;  out  of  high  spirits;  to  tease 

20  Peter;  to  make  Peter  late  for  sohool;  to  make  Peter  angry;  to  see  shat 

21  Peter  would  do,  eto. 

22  In  a  few  oases  Frans  has  to  get  the  help  of  another  person  (a  passing 

23  men,  e  bigger  boy,  Peter  himself)  to  get  the  oap  doso. 


24  1,  Based  cn  an  analysis  of  the  idiole  sample.  Answers  from  boys  end 

25  girls  varied  too  much  from  one  set  of  answers  to  another  to  mak«  any 

26  aignifioant  points  about  sex  differences.  Both  used  the  sane  types  of 

27  plot;  ac  most  vie  oould  say  that  the  girle  tended  to  emphasise  the 

28  punishing  aspeots  and  the  breakdown  of  the  friendship  more  frequently  an' 

29  perhaps  more  vehemently  than  the  boys  did. 
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iterely,  ?ot..r  "tits  angry  and  gooo  off  and  thoy  quarrel  or  ta«* 
f risTidship  is  ended.  This  ending  crcsoec  over  into  ?io;  ho. 

2.  Peter  has  to  get  hi a  own  cap  down  himself . 

In  this  version  of  the  plot  Peter  is  likoly  to  get  angry,  ro-.:i  <2  i;  - 
•ire  ur.uttlly  unpleasant  coneoquenoee  for  Franc t  Peter  tolls  *,J  •;  <;,«>  iJwt'ior, 
•vho  forbids  him  to  play  with  Franz;  Peter  tolls  the  teaenoi ,  rho  p::n:.shei. 
Franz  -  or  Franz  is  afraid  that  she  will  do  sc;  Peter  tell..  P  viat  • 
mother,  who  punishes  him,  eta.  Alternatively,  Pot  or  foci  i.r.  n.h 
teacher,  not  to  take  the  episode  seriously,  ate.  not  to  joo,; 
tlio  friendship. 

There  a-e,  however,  various  mitigating  circumstanccc  thuo  alter  the 
conclusion  of  this  version  of  the  plot*  Frarn;  helps  Peter  go u  hi*:  cup 
dev.r. :  Franz  apologizes  to  Patar  for  having  thrown  the  enpj  me  ao  on. 

T!,o,;<!  are  also  ways  of  making  good  again  —  Peter  ray  not  get  angry  or 
i.ur.y  get  over  his  anger  and  the  friendship  ia  resumed.,  Thesa  atorics  thru 
slip  over  into  Plot  Ho.  1*  the  boys  are  reconciled  and  go  to  schcoli 

3.  Peter  retaliates  and  the  friendship  is  resumed. 

In  these  versions  of  the  story,  the  main  point  ia  not  getting  the 
anp  back  but  getting  baok  at  Franz*  Peter  boxes  Frans’s  sera;  throws 
Franc's  cap  in  the  tree;  hits  him  (and  perhaps  Franz  hits  back).  When  they 
have  got  even  with  each  other,  they  are  friends  again.  Alternatively, 
this  also  slipB  ovor  into  Plot  No.  2  and  the  friendship  ia  ended. 

The  motivations  for  this  plot  version  are  also  various!  Franz  wants 
to  make  Pater  angry;  wants  to  know  how  Peter  will  react;  thinks  Peter  will 
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1  talc#  anything!  does  it  as  a  joke,  ate. 

2  The  plot  also  slips  o”«r  into  Plot  No.  2  in  that  Peter  nay  taka  hi* 

3  T’ovc-nga  by  telling  someone  else,  e.g.  the  teacher,  who  punishes  Frans, 

4  In  on®  caos  the  teacher  then  gets  the  cap,  Franc  and  Peter  thank  Mm  and 

5  go  off  happily, 

6  4.  Miscellaneous  versiors  of  story. 

7  There  are  also  ft  few  other  variational  e.g.  a  teacher  wao  passing 

8  by  and  Peter  did  not  take  his  cap  off  and  therefore  Franc  threw  it  up  in 

9  the  tree;  Franz  was  envious  of  Peter's  new  hat  (in  one  solution  they  both 

10  get  new  caps);  Franc  was  not  angry  at  Peter  but  at  Peter's  brother;  and 

11  so  on. 

12  Thus  the  two  plots  (1  and  3)  wit'  positive  solutions  to  the  problem 

13  posed  turn  on  the  questions  of  (a)  making  good  again  or  (b)  getting  even, 

14  Yshen  these  alternatives  are  not  ohosen,  th'*  friendship  is  likely  to  break 

15  down  -«•  unless  the  viotim  values  the  friendship  too  muoh  to  let  one 

16  incident  spoil  it  (or,  in  another  oase,  unless  the  friendship  itself  is  a 

l 

17  secret  and  forbidden  one  ). 

18  The  two  boys  may  get  angry  at  eaoh  other,  or  cne  gets  stubborn  and 

19  the  other  gets  angry}  this  nay  result  either  in  a  temporary  rift 

20  (until  the  stubborn  one  relents,  the  angry  one  gets  ev»m,  eto.)  or  else  in 

21  a  permanent  break. 

22 

23 

24 
26 
26 
27 

• 

\ 


2.  Cto  this  point,  of.  Hesse's  novel  Deal  an  (1923),  in  idiich  the 
hero  -  a  young  boy  -  is  persecuted  by  a  bully  who  gets  secret  power  over 
him.  He  is  rescued  from  the  situation  only  when  another  boy,  having 
penetratod  the  secret,  threatens  the  bully  and  in  turn  becomes  the  main 
influence  in  the  hero's  life.  linger  and  secrecy  are  olosely  related  in 
German  juvenile  and  popular  adult  literature. 
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i  There  1g,  however,  another  emotional  thread  running  through  tho 

?.  fct orieat  one  or  the  other  of  the  boys  (or  both)  becomes  afraid t  reber 

Z  .In  of  raid  that  ho  will  be  punished  for  losing  hie  cap,  or  that  ho  will 

4  spoil  hi s  clothes  if  he  climbs  the  tree;  Frans  gets  a  bad  oonnciaiico  when 

5  Fetor  cries,  or  gots  frightened  when  Peter  threatens  him,  ate,  Thu 

6  possibility  of  fear  is  used  by  Peter  as  a  threat,  or  as  a  retaliation, 

7  or  eg  a  punishment  —  Peter  threaten*  to  go  to,  or  does  go  to  Mother, 

8  Father,  Teaohsr.  (in  a  few  cases  Franz  gets  the  help  of  larger  pora.-jne  be 
S  get  the  cap  down.) 

10  The  story  suggests  that  friendship  includes  only  two  peopl?  r.r,i  that 

11  a  boy  only  has  one  friend  at  a  time,  for,  as  the  writers  says  "Now 

12  Frans  has  to  look  for  a  new  friend1*;  or  ^low  Peter  has  no  friend.'* 

13  Even  a  minor  incident  —  i diere  the  motivation  is  to  tease,  or  to 

14  annoy,  or  to  see  what  will  happen,  or  merely  an  explosion  of  wild  spirit^ 

If,  --  can  be  •  test  of  friendship.  The  friendship  can  be  endangered  from 

16  within x  Franz  refuses  to  make  good  again;  Peter  regards  the  incident  as  a 

17  provooative  one.  Or  it  can  be  endangered  from  without*  Pater  will  be 

18  blamed  (by  hia  parents)  for  losing  his  oap,  eto.  The  ei^iifioant  ooint 

19  is  that  Peter  aalla  in  Teaohor,  Mother,  Father,  eto.  as  a  means  of 

20  retaliation  or  as  a  threat.  (In  ore  story,  Peter  goes  to  tell  hi*  father 

21  and  then  Frans  gets  the  cap  baok  and  then  the  writer  is  ambiguous  as  to 

22  whether  Peter  merely  threatened  to  tell  Father  or  actually  did  tell  him, 

23  for  he  has  Pater  say  it  was  luoky  Franz  got  the  oap  "or  you  would  hare  had 

24  my  father  to  deal  with.")  The  weaker  person  oalls  an  sceeon*  stronger 

2£  than  the  bully  to  set  thing*  rig^t;  sometimes  this  is  a  person  by  whosi 


I  ho  himself  facia  threatened  (as  when  Peter  —afraid  of  being  scolded 
by  a  parent  —  calls  that  parent  to  his  defense). 

3 

2.  The  Lost  Sausages 

3  Plo^  Situation!  The  mother  sends  Miohael  to  the  butcher.  He  ie  to  buy 

4  two  pair  of  fresh  sausages.  On  the  way  home  he  lays  the  pr.okEge  of 

5  sausages  or  the  ourb  and  plays  with  his  friends  for  a  little  while, 

6  Suddenly  a  wolfhound  runs  up  and  pulls  a  pair  of  sausages  out  of  the*  package 

7  and  runs  aw&y  with  them.  Michael  wraps  up  the  rest  of  the  atueagae  and 
3  brings  them  home.  What  does  Miohael  say  to  his  mother?  What  does  the 

9  mother  do?  What  does  Miohael  think  then? 

10  Of  the  148  children  who  answered  this  question,  69  said  that  Michnol 

II  told  the  approximate  truth,  and  69  said  that  he  lied  or  prevaricated 

12  (told  a  modified  version  of  the  truth);  another  6  had  him  try  to  get  out 

13  of  answering  at  nil,  with  varying  success  (usually  he  was  forced  into 

14  tolling  the  truth);  in  the  other  6  stories  the  plot  was  not  olaar  or  the 

15  writer  merely  made  moral  reflections.  Thus  slightly  more  than  half  of 

16  tha  children  (74)  tried  to  ease  Michael's  situation  by  having  him  lie  or 

17  modify  the  truth,  and  slightly  less  than  half  (69)  had  him  tell  the  truth  . 

18  The  following  analysis  is  based  on  a  sample  of  82  answers. 

19  1.  The  consequences  of  telling  the  truth > 

20  Half  the  sample  (41)  have  Miohael  tell  the  truth.  In  two  oases  he 

21  gete  off  soot  free.  In  two  oaees,  he  suffers  in  advance,  —  is  afraid, 

22  eto.  —  but "nothing  happened."  In  the  other  atorlee  (36),  he  is  penalised 


23  3.  In  this  analysis  the  total  sample  (148  answers)  was  used  to  work 

24  out  the  plot  lines.  A  smaller  number  (82  answers)  was  analysed  in  full 

25  detail. 
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1  in  some  way  (sometimes  in  several  ways)«  by  scolding  and  anger  (?5); 

2  by  threats  (2)j  by  having  to  pay  for  the  sausages  out  of  his  own  money 

3  {&);  by  punishments  —  slaps,  oarboxing,  whipping,  house-p.rre3t  (14), 

4  In  one  case  the  mother  did  not  believe  the  truth. 

6  2.  The  consequences  of  telling  a  lie  or  of  prevaricating! 

6  Slightly  less  than  half  the  children  ('37)  have  Miohael  lie  or 

7  prevaricate.  In  three  cases  the  mother  accepts  the  lie;  in  eight  she 

8  doubts  or  disbelieves  it  (as  a  min  consequence).  Again  there  are 

9  descriptions  of  the  mother  soolding  (9),  punishing  (6),  and  of  Michael 

10  having  to  pay  out  of  his  money  (5),  and  of  the  mother  threatening  to  tell 

11  father  (l).  In  one  case,  the  mother  aooepts  the  truth  when  Michael 

12  admits  it.  No  further  results  are  stated  in  9  oases. 

13  This  summary  does  not  include  the  number  of  statements  about 

14  discomfort  and  feelings  of  guilt  that  Mlohael  suffered  —  irrespective  of 

15  tho  outcome.  Otherwise,  comparing  the  cocsequenoes  of  telling  the  truth 

16  and  telling  a  lie,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lie  pays  off  (even  when  the 

17  lie  is  not  wholly  effective,  i.e.  when  the  mother  knew  or  suspected  the 

18  truth),  for  on  the  whole,  the  results  are  less  painful  than  when  Michael 

19  tells  the  truth.  Apparently,  in  telling  this  story  the  writers  openly 

20  aooept  the  idea  of  punishment  for  acknowledged  misdeed  and  tend  to  suppress 

21  the  oonaequenoes  of  following  a  misdeed  with  a  lie. 

22  There  are  two  images  that  appear  in  these  stories,  irrespective  of 

23  whether  Michael  solves  the  problem  with  a  lie  or  with  the  truth  or  with 

24  some  mortification  of  the  truth  * 
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1  1.  Michael  Is  rad  in  the  faoe.  This  is  a.  sign  to  the  mother  that 

2  all  is  not  well  when  he  appears  at  home. 

3  20  Michael  is  or  becomes  afraid  at  some  point  —  before  he  errivoe 

4  home*  when  his  mother  looks  at  him,  whan  she  looks  at  the  sausages,  when 

5  she  scolds  him,  when  she  has  seemed  to  aooept  the  lie,  etc.  Hcr.-svgr, 

f  these  stories  the  fear  is  not  necessarily  realised*  "he  came  home 

7  afraid...  nothing  happened."  And  the  true  oense  of  the  blushing  may  not 

3  be  divulged.  The  emotional  tone  is  clear  in  such  statemants  as  the 

9  following* 

10  ...  Itear,  dear  Mommy  please  please  don't  be  angry  aocut  it.  The 

11  mother  scolded  a  little  ....  Michael  now  thought  th&t  his  motka? 

12  did  not  trust  him  anymore  and  thie  was  very  painful. 

13  Michael  goes  to  his  mother  with  a  beating  heart,  lays  the  rest  of 

14  the  sausages  an  the  table  and  disappears  upstairs  ...  He  lies 

15  about  the  dog._/  He  was  hit  and  ran  away  crying. 

16  Yiihen  he  oame  home  he  was  red  in  the  faoe  and  aaid  to  his  mother 

17  in  a  stammering  voice... 

18  l_  The  mother  doubts  Michael's  lie  but  eaye  nothing.^/  Michael 

13  got  a  bad  conscience  and  cannot  look  up  to  hie  mother  anymore. 

20  The  play  between  truth  and  falsehood  in  these  stories  is  illustrated  in 

21  the  following: 

22  Miohael  perhaps  told  his  mother  the  truth  and  then  his  mother 

23  began  to  soold.  Then  Michael  thinks  perhaps  it  would  have  been 

24  better  if  1  had  said  nothing  ... 


25  Michael  saye  there  were  no  more  sausages,  or  perhaps  he  telle 

26  the  truth.  If  his  mother  finds  out  she  will  hit  him,  but  if  she 

27  does  not  find  out  she  will  get  some  more  sausages.  Michael  will 

28  think,  if  only  1  hadn't  done  It. 

29  Sons  of  the  stories  illustrate  both  in  minor  detail  ae  well  as  in 

30  the  major  point  made  the  idee  of  "alios  wlodor  gut  aaohen"  —  making  good 

31  a  wrong.  Thus,  in  tha  82  stories,  10  have  Miohael  pay  for  the  sausegee 
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1  out  <vf  his  oraa  money.  In  addition,)  for  instance,  if  Michael  promisee 

C' 

2  never  to  do  it  again  as  he  tells  his  story,  the  mother  is  more  lenient. 

3  Irrespective  of  the  story  told  and  its  oonsequonces  for  Michael,  thure 

4  i«  likaly  to  be  a  resolution  by  Michael  henceforth  to  obey,  to  tell  the 

6  truth,,  etc.  Howover,  in  one  oase  the  mother  does  not  accept  the  prom  lee 

6  to  reform  and  the  boy  is  enraged;  in  another  oase,  when  Miche’sl  promises 

7  henceforth  to  obey  and  is  forgiven,  he  is  still  "sad"  and  "helpful  to 

8  his  mother"  all  day  long. 

9  Ideally,  it  seems  that  the  mother  who  accepts  the  offer  to  make  up 

10  for  badness  by  goodness  (or  premise  of  goodness)  is  the  one  who  is 

11  rewarded.  In  one  story  where  Michael  lies  (says  he  forgot  to  get  the 

12  sausages)  and  hurriedly  takes  his  own  money  and  seoretly  buys  more 

13  sausages,  the  writer  comments  that  the  mother  was  then  "oontent."  The 

14  ideal  pair  are  (a)  the  wrong-doing  but  truthful  child  who  promises  to  do 

15  better  (b)  the  threatening  and  forgiving  parent. 

16  Ctae  other  situation  can  be  noteds  the  child  who  lies  and  who 

*  <r 

17  t£fln  forced  to  admit  the  truth,  may  then  be  forgiven  entirely  beoauae 

18  "now  he  told  the  truth."  That  is,  the  original  fault  is  oovered  by  the 

19  the  more  recent  virtue  of  confession. 


20  4.  Having  to  spend  own  money  is  serious  for  a  Oerman  child  who 

21  usually  does  not  get  en  allowanoe  end  whose  savings  consist  of  small 

22  presents  given  him  on  special  oooasione  —  birthday,  Christmas,  eto. 

23  5.  This  echoes  the  Frans-Petsr  story,  especially  as  it  is  told  by 

24  boys.  There,  if  Frans  gets  the  oap  back  or  if  he  helps  Peter  get  it 

25  baok  or  if  he  apologises  for  what  he  hat  done,  all  goes  well  —  they 

26  remain  friends  and  thare  is  no  retaliation. 


1  Just  as  in  the  story  about  Franz  and  Peter,  this  story  in^oivos 

2  r?«:'r!?.y  Michael  and  his  mother.  Other  characters  are  brought  in  only  in 

3  a  xrory  fuw  of  the  stories  (of  the  82  analysed  in  detail).  In  two  cnees 

4  the  mother  threatens  to  denounce  or  does  denounce  Michael  to  his  fa the To 

5  In  one  story  a  neighbor  tells  the  mother  that  her  dog  has  brought  home 
8  some  ssueegss  (thus  confirming  Michael’s  story).  In  one  story  tbs 

7  grandmother  comes  in  and  takes  Miohael  into  her  protection  when  th® 

8  mother  boxes  his  ears.  In  one  story  Miohael  fears  that  hiB  friend  may 

9  betray  him  (but  he  does  not). 

6 

3.  The  Teacher  and  the  Lost  Money 

10  Plot  Situation;  The  teacher  (man)  suddenly  discovers  that  two  Marks  here 

11  disappeared  from  his  desk.  He  looks  up  and  sees  that  the  whole  class  are 

12  quietly  working  on  their  arithmetic  lesson.  He  considers  what  has  happened 

13  to  the  money  and  what  he  should  do.  What  does  the  teacher  do?  Pod  this 

14  story  with  some  sentences.  Tell  what  happened  to  the  money,  and  also  exactly  w ha 

15  teacner  thinks  and  what  he  does. 

16  The  plot  in  this  story  turns  cn  the  children's  assumption  that 

17  the  teacher  will  believe  there  is  a  thief.  Of  the  whole  group  (150  answers) 

18  93?£  start  with  this  assumption;  in  six  other  answers,  the  point  is  not 

19  made  clearly  or  is  not  stated;  three  children  did  not  answer  the  question. 

20  There  are  however  several  variations  in  what  happens: 

21  1.  There  is,  in  faot,  a  thief  In  the  olass  (66  answers) 

22  a.  The  teacher  searches  and  oatohes  the  thief  (66  answer*) 

23  b.  The  teacher  searches  but  doe*  not  oatoh  the  thief  (7  answers) 

24  o.  The  thief  is  allowed  to  make  an  anonymous  return  (3  answers) 
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6.  Based  on  an  analysis  of  ths  total  sampls  of  147  answers 


C=>32es 
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1  2  p  The  out  coma  is  inconolualvat  the  teftoher  searches  for  a  tj  iipf 

?  but  docs  not  find  one  (tend  it  is  not  stated' whether  there  la 

3  a  thi  af  J~"T  43  answers ) . 

4  3,.  The  teacher  searches  and  does  not  find  a  thief,.  Later  h®  finds 

5  the  money  himself  «<»  the  aoouaatlon  ia  turned  back  fcgPdne 'fc  th ® 
accuser  T32  "answers”). ~~ 

6  In  most  cases  where  the  writers  state  that  there  is  in  fact  a  thief, 

7  he  ie  apprehended  and  dealt  with  (usually  punished  in  some  way )i  the 

8  thief  is  rarely  allowed  to  make  anonymous  return.  Among  the  7  cases 

9  where  the  thief  is  not  caught,  the  whole  class  may  be  involved  in  the 

10  theft,  and  so  accept  punishment  and  later  enjoy  themselveo. 

3.1  As  it  is  told  the  main  point  of  the  story  is  the  teacher’s  belief 

12  that  someone  in  the  class  has  stolen  the  money  and  his  increasingly 

13  angry  search  for  the  supposed  thief.  This  is  described  in  some  detail 

14  whether  or  not  the  writer  says  that  there  is  a  thief. 

16  The  deecriptione  of  the  teacher's  behavior  — •  irrespective  of  the 

16  plot  solution  —  follow  a  definite  pattern,  although  not  all  the  etepc 

17  are  given  by  all  the  writers t 

18  The  teacher  looks  around,  geta  auspicious,  asks  the  class  about  the 

19  money  (sometimes  at  once,  sometimes  waiting  until  the  end  of  the  lesson). 

20  The  class  says  nothing  or  no  one  aaye  anything  (no  one  announces  himself). 


21  The  teaoher  threatens  to  searoh  the  olaas  or  to  punish  the  whole  class. 


22  No  one  says  anything.  Re  searches  the  class  —  opens  books  and  bags  and 

23  runmagea  through  desks  and  pockets  t  he  is  very  angry.  (Be  finds  the 

24  money  in  various  places.)  (Or  later  the  money  drops  out  of  a  pupil's 

25  pocket.)  He  goes  to  the  principal. 
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1.  If  there  la  a  thief,  there  may  be  a  confession  at  ary  erbsp* 

The  teaoher  looks  around  the  room  ■=»  a  boy  bluehes, 

Tho  teacher  asks  the  class  »  a  boy  blushes;  a  boy  ocr.fesses 
then  or  later. 

The  teacher  asks  the  class  and  threatens  them  =•»  a  boy  blushes; 
o.  frightened  pupil  tells. 

The  teacher  searches  the  children  individually  —  a  bey 
blunhes,  etc. 

The  teacher  goes  to  the  principal  —  a  boy  is  caught  trying  to 
return  the  money  in  the  teacher's  absenoe. 

2.  If  the  outoorae  is  inconclusive  (we  —  the  readers  --  do  net  kn o-.i 
if  there  is  a  thief)  the  same  pattern  is  followed: 

The  teacher  asks,  no  one  answers. 

The  teaoher  is  angry. 

The  teaoher  makes  an  aoouaatian. 

The  teaoher  doesn't  know  what  to  think. 

The  teaoher  (punishes  the  whole  olass. 

(searches  the  whole  class. 

(goes  to  the  principal. 

The  teaoher  makes  the  class  pay  him  baok. 

3.  If  the  accusation  is  false: 

The  teaoher  asks,  the  ohildrmn  say  no  or  nothing. 

The  teaoher  asks  again  and  is  suspicious,  angry. 

Everyone  searches  and  the  money  is  found  near  or  on  the  teaoher. 
Or: 

The  teaoher  searches  the  whole  olass  and  gets  angry;  he  punishes 
the  whole  olass  or  threatens  punishment;  later  he  finds 
the  money  an  the  desk,  in  a  book,  eto. 


1  What  doos  the  toacher  do  when  he  finds  ha  himsolf  haa_miaj-^.u-  ^d 

2  the  nor.ey?  Only  12  (out  of  32)  children  attempt  to  deal  with  this 

3  problems 

4  He  thanks  the  children  (2);  he  apologises  (3) j  he  wonders  hew  it 

G  wae  possible  (1);  he  is  satisfied  or  relieved  and  glad  no  one  stole 

6  the  mcney  (4);  he  doesn't  know  wh&t  to  do  (l);  he  novas*  mentions 

7  it  again  (l). 

8  Other  comments  on  this  situation  err  also  worth  noting? 

9  (The  money  was  in  his  pocket)  •»  ho  had  carelessly  put  it  there 

10  (The  money  was  in  the  class  bank)  »  if  he  had  looked  s-ight  away  ha 

11  would  not  have  had  to  search  for  it. 

12  (The  mcney  was  in  the  wastebasket)  -  he  had  thrown  it  away., 

13  (The  money  was  on  the  floor)  -  he  got  excited  too  easily. 

14  The  children  also  indicate  that  the  teacher  gets  enraged  at  their  ov?a 

15  helpful  suggest! ass  and  comments,  i.e.  when  a  child  gets  up  ajd  aoya  no 

16  one  in  the  olass  is  a  thief;  when  a  child  suggests  the  money  has  blown 

17  out  of  a  window  rit  has  blown  into  a  closet);  whan  the  children  suggest 

18  that  they  search. 

19  Thus,  while  the  majority  of  the  ohildren  assume  that  there  is  a 

20  thief  (whether  or  not  he  is  oaught)  or  at  least  that  the  teachor  will 

21  believe  there  is  a  thief  (whether  or  not  there  is  positive  evidenoe), 

22  others  defend  themselves  by  turning  the  aoousatian  against  the  aocuser 

23  and  by  desoribing  the  wrong- doer  ee  someone  who  will  not  aooept  help. 

24  In  most  oases  (20  out  of  32)  they  do  not  attempt  to  desoribe  his  later 

25  motions;  in  only  5  oases  (out  of  32)  does  he  admit  his  wrong.  Thus,  where 
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I  tha  child  es  wrong-doer  ia  puniahad  whan  found  out,  the  adult  tj!i c 

C  di*jeoT8rh  he  has  done  wrong  and  in  addition  may  have  aoouaed  others  of 

3  hie  uwa  fault,  keeps  his  discovery  to  himself  (?). 

4  ?h e  fata  of  the  thief i 

5  The  fito  of  the  thief  is  not  always  disoussed,  but  thoro  aro 

S  alternative  solutions  (a)  the  thief  is  oaught  or  confesses  under  d v*osa 

7  and  is  suitably  punished  (kept  in  after  school,  taken  to  principals 

8  parents  are  informed,  the  thief  is  removed  from  olase,  etc.)  or  (b)  the 

9  thisf  is  forgiven  and  does  not  steal  anymore. 

10  Although  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  oonfesslon  and  forgiveness 

II  are  likely  to  be  paired*  tho  thief  is  a  poor  boy,  the  teacher  undsretanoa 

IE  *md  even  gives  him  the  ncney;  the  teaoher  likes  the  boy  because  he  is  now 

13  honest  and  the  boy  does  not  steal  again.  In  one  ease  it  is  stated  that 

14  no  one  held  it  against  the  boy  beoauae  he  was  a  fine  boy.  In  one  oase 

15  it  is  said  that  poverty  ie  not  a  reason  for  stealing  and  the  boy  is  mildly 
IS  punished  (the  teaoher  would  have  given  him  the  money  had  he  asked).  In 

17  another  ease  the  confession  does  not  have  the  usual  bmiefloial  effect 

18  because  the  boy  waited  until  the  next  day  before  a&altting  he  was  at 

19  fault. 

20  In  general,  the  ohildren  hang  together  (although  it  is  seldom  clear 

21  whether  or  not  they  know  who  the  thief  is)  until  the  teacher  brings  great 

22  pressure  to  beer  —  threats,  searching,  etc.  —  then  one  may  aocuae 

23  another  child.  But  in  a  number  of  oases,  they  mutely  aocapw  joint  punishment 

24  when  the  thief  is  not  discovered;  the  teaoher1 s  threat  does  not  (cannot  T) 

25  work. 
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1  in  thin  story,  as  in  the  story  of  Michaol  and  the  sans:  grc.- 

2  guilty  oh iid  ie  likely  to  give  himself  away  by  bluahing  «-  i.o.  trv.-'.n- 

3  can  a?&  who  is  at  fault  and  the  child  cannot  protect  Mate  if  fro-.;  di  soever  y 
i  In  one  or  two  oases,  however,  the  wrong  child  blushes  bluoMe  at  t’.o 

5  general  accusation  rathor  then  at  individual  -jilt.  Therefore,  this  ir 

6  net  a  sure  sign  it  may  be  misinterpreted, 

7 

4.  The  Inks  pot  cc  Mother’s  Hew  Coat 

7  Plot  Situation t  Elisabeth  is  sitting  in  the  living  room  doing  her 

8  lessons ,  She  thinks  about  her  mother* ■  new  coat.  She  would  like  -sen 
3  whether  it  is  becoming  to  her.  When  she  takes  it  off  again  the  not ice a 

10  that  she  haa  got  inkspota  on  her  mother's  new  ooau.  Just  as  Eli r. 

11  is  rubbing  the  spots  out,  her  mother  cooes  into  the  door.  *hct  7:53  her1 

12  mother  say?  What  does  each  think?  What  does  Elisabeth  oay?  Wnat  ^ 

13  each  do? 

14  In  this  story  there  are  two  possible  misdeede  (l)  interrvptir.g 

15  lessons  to  play,  and  (2)  trying  on  Mother's  new  coat;  an  aocident  levs  - 
15  the  child  gets  inkspota  an  the  coat. 

17  The  girls'  and  the  boys'  stories  differ  somewhat  in  their  oayhr.ais: 

18  The  girls  emphasise  the  emotional  situation i  the  scoldings  that  i’^’ow 

19  an  discovery  and  the  punishments  threatened  and  given.  The  boys'  mu-wera 

20  ere  leae  emotional  end  there  la  a  greater  scattering  In  the  plot  resol aiders 

21  devised »  they  have  Else  try  to  get  out  of  her  predicament,  or  apes.,  of 

22  the  scoldings,  or  about  getting  the  spot  out  of  the  coat. 

23  The  girls  are  more  concerned  about  the  ooati  12  of  the  26  girls 

24  desoribe  what  happened  to  the  coat  (mother  took  out  the  spot;  the  spot 

2b  doesn't  oesae  out j  both  try  to  get  the  spot  out,  eto.).  Only  7  of  tho  20 

26  boys  mention  the  coat  (but  they  are  more  optimistic  --  the  spot  oases  out. 
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7.  Based  on  a  detailed  analysis  of  46  answers  (26  girls,  20  beys). 


1  ryl;hiii(c  is  ananged).  Tho  boys  pay  more  attention  to  the  log  son  a  - 

2  '  •■'.'ye  against  4  girls )  mention  the  lesnor.d  that  were  interrupted  end 

"5  if.  a  irw  cases  (girls  as  well  as  boys)  either  imply  that  the  acci.’.c.v - 

4  ooourred  be oft nee  the  lege one  were  'vterrupted  or  say  that  Mother  is  vxspy 

6  because  the  lessons  were  interrupted* 

6  Elisabeth  wanted  to  get  the  inkspot  out  while  Mother  was  still 

7  away.  Bsoause  of  her  (mis)behavior  in  trying  on  Mother's  coat., 

6  she  couldn’t  get  the  spots  out  8  ... 

3  The  mother  scolded  very  much  and  said*  "When  on.  in  doing  one's 

10  lessons,  one  doesn't  leave  them  and  sees  to  it  that  one  get? 

11  finished," 

1 2  In  these  stories  one  wrong  substitutec  for  the  other  or  plays  into  the 

13  other. 


14  The  girls'  answers  are  more  openly  emotional:  Mother  threatens  and 

lb  scolds  and  punishes,  is  enraged  and  will  not  listen,  is  too  upset  to  do 

16  anything.  Else  cries  and  begs  for  forgiveness,  and  Mother  also  woopsi 

17  Elisabeth  what  do  you  mean  by  making  an  inkspot  on  my  new  ooat. 

18  1  shall  tell  that  to  your  father  and  this  evening  you  will  get 

19  your  beating  just  wait  and  you  will  get  house-arrest  also,  1  will 

20  look  out  for  that.  Elisabeth  feels  terribly  frightened  and  the 

El  mother  feels  a  terrible  fury.  Dear,  dear  Mummy,  please  please 

22  don't  be  angry  at  ne  1  will  never  do  it  again,  oh  don't  tell  father 

25  or  1  will  be  beaten  oh  please.  Elisabeth  asks  her  mother  to  exouse 

24  her  and  the  mother  hits  Elisabeth  besides. 

25  There  is  no  story  among  this  set  that  deals  with  reconciliation., 

26  At  best,  Mother  gets  the  spot  out  and  life  goes  an,  or  they  both  try  to 

27  forget  the  inaidentc 

28  There  are  a  few  reversals.  Occasionally  Elae  is  said  to  become 

29  afraid,  but  in  one  oase  it  is  Mother  who  "gets  a  fright."  In  one  story. 


30  8.  This  reminds  one  of  the  German  fairytale  of  the  orphan  taken  to 

31  Heaven  by  the  Virgin  who  gets  gold  oo  her  little  finger  when  she  opens 

32  •  forbidden  door.  The  evidsnoe  of  misdeeds  thac  oannot  be  removed  is  a 

33  reourrent  fairytale  theme. 
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1  '’other  belier-'i.-i  a  lie,  1-.hflr.ke  Else  end  helps  her  get  ant  ths  spot.  In 
l  enother  story  involving  a  lie#  it  in  Mother  who  "8oba.n  In  one  story  ths 

•j  r»hole  problem  is  neatly  avoided  through  matter -of “faotneraes  Mother  got* 

5  cosh  ben  r  ire  end  takes  out  the  epot. 

11  in  more  than  half  the  stories.  Mother  first  asks  Else  whet  she  is 

6  doing  and  then  proceeds  to  scold  or  punish,  Espeoially  in  the  girls’ 

9 

7  stories,  however.  Mother  sees  what  is  going  on  and  begins  by  sooldir.g, 

8  There  is  in  these  stories  some  repetition  of  the  blushing  reaction; 

9  here  it  typically  accompanies  the  plot  in  which  Else  is  trying  to  get  out 

10  of  her  predicament; 

XI  The  mother  wonders  what  Else  is  doing  with  her  new  coat.  F.lae  gets 

12  red  in  the  face  and  looks  for  a  way  out  (Ausrede  -  an  excuse).-.-. 

13  l_  Else  pretends  that  she  has  not  been  trying  an  the  co&t,  but  just 

14  trying  to  get  a  spot  out C_J  "...  and  I  wanted  to  please  you.” 

15  "But  the  spot  wasn't  In  it,  I  think  you  have  tried  it  on."  "Mother 

16  I  certainly  didn't  have  it  on."  "Wait  until  Father  comes  then  you 

17  will  experler.oe  something. "  Elisabeth  got  red  anti  went  into  the 

18  room  and  went  an  doing  her  lessons. 

19  A#  in  the  previous  stories  (The  Lost  Sausages,  The  Lout  Money)  blushing  is 
29  e  signal  to  the  adult  of  wrong-doing  by  the  child,  and,  ae  previously. 

21  it  Bijyiala  that  the  child  nay  be  trying  to  get  away  with  something 


22  9,  Both  of  these  versions  are  of  oourse  triggered  by  the  questions 

23  that  the  ohildren  are  to  answer  in  finishing  the  story.  The  ohildren  do 

24  not  really  have  the  choice  of  having  Else  saying  something  first  or  of 

25  haring  an  aotion  precede  a  statement  by  someone.  (See  story  outline.) 
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5.  Th©  Broken  Window 

.  i 

1  Plot  Situation*  Manfred  and  Sari  are  playing  football,,  They  knew  that 

2  they  should  not  kick  on  the  little  street  in  front  of  the  house.  Manfred 

3  kicks  the  ball  and  It  flies  into  a  windowpane,  whioh  gets  a  big  oraok. 

4  Karl  thinks  that  someone  came  to  the  window.  No  one  oould  have  seen  who 

5  kicked  the  ball  into  the  window.  Snd  this  story  with  some  sentences  and 

6  describe  what  you  think  both  boys  thought  and  did. 

7  There  are  two  possible  problems  of  wrong-doing  heret  Cl)  the  boyc  were 

8  playing  in  a  forbidden  plaoej  (2)  they  broke  (oraoked)  a  window  with  the 

9  ball.  The  main  question  that  shapes  the  writers1  plots  is:  Have  the  boys 

10  been  seen?  This  underlies  the  praetioal  question  whioh  is  implied: 

11  If  the  boys  run  off,  can  they  get  away  with  it?  In  most  casee  it  is 

12  assumed  by  the  writers  that  the  boys  recover  their  ball;  but  if  they  do  not. 

13  the  ball  may  become  central  (3)  —  how  explain  the  loss  of  the  ball? 

14  One  writer  gives  no  plot  --  only  moral  reflections.  The  plots  run  as 

15  follows i 

13  1.  The  boys  r«  away  and  are  not  found  out  (12  answers) 

17  *•  Rre  n°t  discovered  -  the  woman  thinks  it  is  another  boy. 

18  b.  They  go  somewhere  else  to  play. 

19  Thereafter  (they  play  in  the  sport  field,  or 

(they  do  not  play  in  front  of  the  house. 

20  The  window  was  only  cracked. 

21  o.  They  rvn  and  hide  in  (M’S)  (£* s)  house 

22  They  are  safe. 

23  They  are  afraid,  red. 

24  They  are  not  discovered. 

25  Thereafter  they  do  not  play  in  front  of  the  house. 


26  10.  Based  on  a  detailed  analysis  of  stories  by  two  olasses  (36  boys, 

27  28  girls)  of  *<■  35  (22  boys,  13  girls)  answered  this  question  and  completed 

28  the  story  auffloiantly  for  analysis.  The  analysis  therefore  is  based  on 

29  35  answers. 


d,  They  know  what  would  happen  if  they  ware  discover'd  -  polio  a 
and  e.'  fine  -=~tKey" go  home  with  heavy  Heart  a.' 

2„  The  boys  arc  seen,  are  found  out  and  punished  (  10  ansr«sra) 

They  run  away  but 

They  are  seen  (by  a  man,  woman,  neighbor  who  telle  fhouroownsr 

(mother  of  boy 

(by  mother  (or  mother  hears  about) 

(Seen  and  caught)  they  accuse  each  other  and  both  are  threatened 
with  punishment,  or 

(Seen)  they  apologize  but  it  doesn’t  help. 

They  are  taken  to  the  police  and  have  to  pay  a  fine. 

They  have  to  pay  for  the  window. 

They  are  punished  at  home  (whipped,  eto.). 

3.  The  boys  decide  to  admit  they  have  broken  the  window  and  to  pay  for 
IF!  8  answers’)  ~  —  -  ■” 

They  run  away  and  hide 

They  are  afraid,  trembling  (when  father  aska  what  they 
kave  dona),  have  a  bad  conscience  -  they  may  have  been  seen. 

If  they  have  been  eeen,  they  will  have  to  pay  fino  in 
addition  to  paying  for  window. 

If  they  have  been  seen,  perhaps  father  will  be  told. 

(Therefore)  they  take  their  own  money  (rob  their  own  banks);  they 
save  to  pay  the  debt 

They  tell  the  (woman 

(man 

They  buy  a  window  and  take  it  to  the  house 


The  man  will  not  aooept  it  (he  has  another). 
The  woman  is  satisfisd. 

They  will  not  tell  the  parents. 
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1  4.,  The  ball  ie  lost  (.2  answers) 

2  The  true  story  comes  out  and  both  are  punished. 

3  They  plan  to  buy  a  new  ball  and  lie  about  the  old  erne. 

I  5“  bo.va  boldly  go  to  the  woman  and  lie  and  say  they  are  goirj:  to  find 

5  the  oulpriL_tjs_  (T  answer/ . .  ’ 

S  6.  Father  tolls  the  story  of  the  window  the  boys  (brothers)  laugh 

7  and" e'ay "they  "a‘fe  the  <aies  who  did  it  (1  answer)  ” 

8  In  this  story  the  culprit  (Manfred,  who  kicks  the  ball  into  the  window) 

9  ia  known  to  the  reader  in  advance,  but,  as  in  the  ease  of  Tho  I/eat  SSonoy, 

10  there  ia  not  always  a  definite  solution  given  by  the  writers,  rhav:  tho 

II  boys  run  away  and  play  elsewhere  and  hide,  eto.  it  is  not  always  said  whether 

12  thay  do  in  faot  get  away  with  it  (explicit  only  in  three  cases).  As  in  the 

15  other  etories,  there  are  the  two  alternatives*  (l)  to  try  to  get  away  with 

-•1  it  and  hope  for  the  beat  =«  but  here  the  boys  suffer  the  symptoms  of  enxisty’’ 

15  (fear  and  blushing)}  or  (2)  to  confess  at  ones  and  be  forgiven. 

15  In  this  story  the  outocne  is  quite  clearout*  those  who  confess  and 

17  arrive  with  money  in  hand  ready  to  make  good  the  loss  have  no  further  troublao 

18  (in  one  oase  they  are  even  rewarded  —  the  man  has  another  window  and  does 

19  cot  take  their  money).  Those  who  are  apprehended  before  they  have  a  chance 

20  either  to  run  away  or  to  confess  are  punished  in  various  ways*  by  having  to 

21  pay,  by  being  fined,  by  being  whipped  by  their  parents.  It  is  interesting 

22  that  in  several  oases  it  is  Mother  who  has  sesn  or  heard  about  the  episode 

23  (though  sometimes  she  is  told  by  another  person;  but  Mother  knows  ).  The 

24  boys  may  or  any  not  get  away  with  a  lie*  in  one  oase  thoy  do  (they  tell  the 

25  woman  they  are  looking  for  the  culprits)}  In  another  oase  they  do  not  (they 

26  tell  a  lie  to  the  nan  whose  window  was  broken  but  a  storekeeper  gives  them 
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1  oway  »-•  they  wore  too  bold),  Confession  and  atonement,,  if  they  aro  to  bo 

2  effective,  must  be  voluntary,  personal  (own  money)  and  immediate,  Dp  la y 

3  spoils  the  whole  effect, 

4  Significantly,  however,  it  is  the  boys  who  get  off  scotfree  who  learn 

5  the  objective  lesson*  they  decide  never  to  play  ball  in  the  street  again* 

6  to  play  ball  on  the  sport  place.  This  is  made  explicit  in  the  stories, 

7  The  implicit  lessons  learned  from  the  other  two  versions  are  (l)  if  you 

8  confess  you  will  be  forgiven,  and  (2)  if  you  are  caught  you  will  be  planished 

9  In  addition  to  having  to  make  good  the  damage. 

10  As  in  the  other  stories,  the  two  boys  hang  together  until  they  are 

11  individually  pressed  to  confess  —  then  they  blame  each  other.  They  are 

12  occasionally  differentiated  in  other  ways,  e.g,  Manfred  is  glad  the  window 

13  was  only  craoksd  but  Karl  is  glad  it  was  spoiled  beoause  he  was  always  having 

14  fights  with  the  people  in  that  house;  Msnfred  wants  to  run  away  but  Karl 

15  thinks  it  is  better  to  confess,  etc.  When  they  do  confess  and  pay,  they 

1G  share  in  the  cost  of  doing  so  —  the  writers  do  not  differentiate  between 

17  the  boy  who  kicked  the  ball  and  the  one  who  was  playing  with  him, 

11 

6.  The  Lost  Composition  Book 

18  Plot  Situation*  Biss  often  turned  her  compositions  in  late  to  the  teaoher 

19  (woman).  TKTs  time  it  was  a  particularly  important  composition  and  sho  had 

20  written  it  cn  time.  Ch  the  way  to  school,  she  lost  the  composition  book  and 

21  could  not  find  it  anywhere.  What  did  Kite  say  to  the  teaoher?  What  did  the 

22  teaoher  say? 

23  In  considering  the  implications  of  this  story,  it  is  neoesea ry  to 

24  r— ember  that  in  Oer*sn  aohoola  the  composition  book  la  a  permanent  document* 


25 


11.  Analysis  baaed  cn  the  total  masher  of  answers  given  (85). 
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1  e&ah  mark  is  entered  into  it,  correction*  are  entered  into  it,  and  the  final 

2  mark  is  based  on  the  neatness  and  organization  of  the  book  ae  a  whole  at 

12 

3  every  stags.  Parents  may  threaten  to  refuse  to  buy  a  new  composition  book 

13 

4  in  the  middle  of  a  term, 

5  the  plot  as  it  is  outlined  by  the  writers  turns  on  two  quest! onsj 

6  (l)  does  Else  tell  the  truth  about  her  loss  (and  in  one  or  two  cases,  is  the 

7  story  as  outlined  true?),  and  (2)  does  the  teacher  believe  what  she  says 

3  (irrespective  of  whether  Else  tells  the  truth  or  invents  a  lie). 

9  Of  the  85  children  who  wrote  out  this  story,  63  have  Elsa  tell  the  truth- 

10  and  15  have  her  tell  a  lie.  (The  other  7  deal  with  other  aspects  of  the 

11  problem.)  Thus,  for  the  most  part,  the  ohildren  expect  Else  to  be  truthful 

12  (in  oontrast  to  Miohael  and  the  sausages)  and  they  do  not  go  into  the 

13  question  of  how  she  happened  to  lose  the  book  on  her  way  to  sohool.  (Eero 

14  the  story  as  given  is  one  of  simple,  aooi dental  loss;  in  Michael  end  the 

15  causages  the  story  is  turned  into  one  of  simple  aooidantal  loss.) 

16  The  teacher  believes  the  truth  about  half  the  time  (slightly  mere 

17  often  when  Else  is  telling  the  truth  than  when  she  is  telling  a  lie)  and 

18  believes  a  lie  about  half  the  time;  she  disbelieves  the  truth  and  the  lie 

19  about  half  the  time. 


20  12.  A  major  incident  in  Baetner’s  novol  Sub  fliegende  KlaBcenzl-tmer  turns 

21  on  the  theft  of  a  set  of  composition  books  and  tkeir  destruction  by  a  rival 

22  gang  from  another  sohool  —  the  gang  sot  upon  tha  boy  taking  the  books  to  the 

23  teaoher. 

24  13,  A  14  year  old  informant  (boy)  daaoribee  how  the  ohildren  in  his  class 

25  bedevilled  a  dieliked  teaoher  by  telling  him  that  their  parente 'would  not 

26  buy  new  notebooks  —  when  the  teaoher  had  triad  to  punish  then  by  taking  their 

27  notebooks  away  — •  so  that  he  was  put  in  the  position  either  of  giving  baok 

28  the  eenfisoated  ones  or  of  buying  new  ones  with  his  own  money. 
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The  answers  divide  up  moro-or-less  as  follows: 


I 

II 

m 

_ 

Elsa  tel la  truth 

< 

Elsa  tells  a  lie 

% 

Miscellaneous 

Vi 

Teaoher  believes 

39 

Teaoher  believes 

7.1 

Elsa  afraid 

3.5 

No  one  believes 

(1.2)  | 

Teaoher  disbelieves 

32 

Teaoher  disbelieves 

7.1 

Dares  not  go 
to  eohool 

(1.2) 

(?) 

3.5 

(?) 

2.4 

Elsa  not  afr. 

1„2 

The  story  of  the 
loss  is  a  lie 

1.2 

Buys  a  new  bk. 

2.4 

Is  not  inter, 
in  eohool 

1.2 

74.5 

17.8 

8.3 

3  By  implication,  there  ie  no  certainty  that  the  truth  told  by  a  ohild  will  be 

4  more  acceptable  to  an  adult  than  a  lie,  Qiabelief  by  the  teacher  is  regularly 

6  attributed  to  the  faot  that  Else  haa  sinned  in  the  past.  Thus  one  child 

6  quotes  the  proverb*  "Who  once  has  lied  is  not  believed  /  Even  whan  he  tells 

7  the  truth"  (War  oinmal  lugt,  dea  glaubt  man  nioht  /  Warm  or  e.uch  die  Wahrhelt 

8  sprlcht).  One  moral  of  this  tale,  as  it  is  told  by  the  children,  ie  that 

9  past  sins  are  remembered  in  present  times  of  trouble  and  justly  or  unjustly 

14 

10  are  likely  to  increase  suspicion  in  the  present  situation.  Thus,  even 

11  when  cne  has  made  everything  good  again  in  the  past  (or  is  it  implied  that 

12  Else  did  not  do  so?),  trouble  oan  orop  up  again. 

15  Where  Else  lies,  disbelief  seams  (as  in  the  oase  of  Michael  and  the 


14  14,  Compare  to  the  story  of  The  Teacher  and  the  Lost  Money  where,  in 

15  several  versions,  the  teacher  (and  in  one  oase  the  pupils)  suspeot  slrsady 

16  dubious  oharaoters  in  the  olass. 
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1  sausages )  quite  clearly  related  to  tho  feebleness  of  the  lies  -■»  th«  Invar,  tec! 

2  reasons  why  tho  composition  book  is  not  handed  in  are  rsuoh  less  os  edible 

3  than  the  truth  (aa  if  the  child  were  trying  to  call  attention  to  wrongdoing) , 

4  Tho  lice  a r»  so  patently  absurd  (o.g.  her  father  forgot  to  put  tho  composition 

r  fi, 

5  in  her  school  bag;  her  mother  burned  it)  that  discovery  ie  automatic,,  YvT:«r<j 
8  a  lie  is  disbelieved,  the  punishment  tends  to  be  one  that  starts  a  chair,  of 

7  serious  consequences  involving  home  as  well  as  the  sohool.  Among  the 

8  reprehensible  Elses,  there  is  one  whose  story  is  a  lie  from  beginning  to 

9  end*  she  liad  when  she  said  the  composition  book  was  lost  -  -  she  had  been 

10  cheating  in  the  composition  book  —  and  when  the  teacher  discovered  this  end 

16 

11  wrote  home.  Else  read  and  then  burned  the  letter. 

12  With  oertain  exceptions,  the  truth-telling  Else  gets  no  eympathy  and, 

13  in  addition  to  having  to  write  the  composition  again,  she  is  punished  in 

14  various  ways*  the  teacher  soolds  and  "has  no  pity,**  calls  her  names 

15  (leiohtainnig,  unaohteam,  Sohlafmutte,  nichtaupassend,  Sohlampigkeit),  shames 

16  her  before  whole  olaas,  gives  her  a  bad  mark,  makes  her  write  it  again  after 

17  sohool,  writes  to  parents  end  Else  is  beaten  at  home,  tells  her  mother, 

18  slaps  her. 

19  There  is  one  small  but  interesting  group  of  answers  (5)  among  those 

20  where  the  teacher  doubts  ( disbelieves)  the  truth  (l.e.  that  the  book  is  lost). 

21  15.  Che  is  reminded  here  of  the  absurdity  of  acme  of  the  reasons  (lies) 

22  given  by  Miohael  and  of  the  "blushing*  and  "red  faoe"  slpial  of  guilt  in  the 

23  Michael,  lost  money,  and  broken  window  etorles.  It  is  as  if.  In  certain 

24  oases,  the  lie  was  intended  to  have  the  opposite  effeot  of  that  rationally 

25  planned . 

26  16.  This  tale  of  horror  remind •  one  of  oases  cited  or  referred  to  in 

27  pedegogioal  literature  of  inoorrlglbla  children  —  where  the  implication  in. 

28  this  is  their  nature,  they  were  bom  like  this. 
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I  Her®  -  and  almost  only  hare  in  these  stories  —  outsiders  como  in  to 

?,  protect  the  culprit*  The  teaoher  sends  her  home  and  Elsa's  mother  confirms 

3  Glee's  story  that  she  had  written  the  composition}  at  some  stage  in  the  story 

4.  enother  girl  comas  to  the  olaae  and  returns  the  lost  composition  book  -»■- 

17 

5  end  the  teacher  is  faced  with  the  faot  that  she  disbelieved  the  truth. 

6  But  ■  -en  so.  Else  may  be  punished  --  the  teacher  persuaded  of  the  truth 

7  tells  Else'e  mother  what  has  happened. 

8  Indeed,  irrespective  of  the  particular  plot,  Elae's  situation  is  an 

9  unpleasant  one  —  summed  up  in  the  comment  of  one  child  who  wrote*  "Thus 

10  it  goes  with  disorderly  children”  (So  geht  es  ait  unordentliohe  Kinder). 

II  There  are,  however,  two  interesting  alternatives.  In  one  story,  the  writer 

12  denies  Else' a  previous  delinquencies  —  all  was  well  beoause  Else  was  the 

18 

13  beet  pupil  in  the  class.  In  another,  the  teaoher  gives  Else  a  now  notebook 

19 

14  and  henoeforth  Else  is  a  model  pupil.  There  is  also  a  stjry  in  which  the 

15  teacher,  after  doribting  the  truth  ie  persuaded  of  it  and  finds  that  Else 

16  really  wrote  a  good  composition  and  then  there  is  a  real  reversal;  die  says' 

17  "Always  be  as  industrious  as  this  and  you  will  be  a  good  (tiuohtig)  pupil." 

18  The  implication  is  that  Else  does  reform.  Thus,  where  the  teaoher  chows  her 
ID  own  virtue  through  praise  (where  she  is  the  one  who  should  apologize  for  her 

20  earlier  disbelief)  there  is  a  total  reversal  of  effeot. 

21  17.  These  few  oases  echo  The  Lost  Kcney  story,  where  tha  teaoher  is  shown 

22  to  be  a  false  accuser.  The  story  makes  the  point*  not  I  but  you  are  guilty. 

23  18.  This  eohoes  the  situation  in  The  Lost  Money  story  where  the  thief 

24  is  said  to  be  a  good  boy  and  so  no  out  holds  the  theft  against  him. 

25  19.  This  eohoes  The  Lost  Money  story  where  the  thief  le  a  poor  boy  and 

26  the  teaoher  gives  him  the  stolse  money  (to  buy  food,  to  buy  aedicine  for  t 

27  siok  mother)  —  and  the  thief  reforms  beoause  good  is  retumsd  for  evil. 
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lli  c  Pe.ckground  Information  on  German  Children* a  Stori.ec 
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a„  Description  of  the  Sample 

X  The  sample  an  whioh  the  foregoing  analysis  is  based  is  made  up  of 

2  150  answers  to  the  Anderson  Story  Completion  Form,  oolleoted  in  five  cia^-ia 

3  in  three  schools  in  a  German  city  in  the  summer  of  1952^  A  total  of 

4  56  boys  in  two  classes  (20  and  36)  and  94  girls  in  three  classes  (26,  28,  and 

5  36)  are  included  in  the  sample* 

6  The  sample  w&6  studied  in  its  original  form  —  handwritten  in  pencil  by 

7  the  children  on  mimeographed  forms.  Translations  of  the  story  plots  and  of 

8  quotations  from  the  children's  statemsnts,  given  in  the  analysis,  were  made 

S  by  myself. 


b»  Description  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 

10  The  administrative  procedure  is  described  by  Dr.  Anderson  as  follcrrct 

11  ...  The  procedure  waa  for  the  two  Andersons,  Mr.  0.  (a  German),  and 

12  sometimes  the  principal  to  enter  the  sohoolroco  at  8,  9,  10,  and  11 

13  in  the  morning.  The  teaoher  had  been  informed  and  was  expecting  us. 

14  The  children  leaped  to  attention,  they  were  seated  by  the  teacher,  or 

15  sometimes  by  Mr.  G. j  the  teaoher  read  the  paragraph  introduction, 

16  Mr.  G.  turned  to  Mr.  Andersen  and  asked  if  he  had  a  few  words  to  say, 

17  and  1  spoke  aonewhat  aa  follows t  "Me  are  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 

18  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Germany.  Me  are  delightfully  surprised  to 

19  discover  that  the  boya  and  girls  of  Germany  are  very  much  like  the 

20  boya  and  girls  of  America,  Mow  we  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  of 

21  Mr.  G'a  time,  we  bring  you  our  greetings  from  Amerloa,  and  hope  you 

22  enjoy  the  stories.  Thank  you."  Then  Mr.  0.  read  the  instructions. 

23  The  teaoher  did  not  participate  in  the  administration  of  tho  test, 

24  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  class 

25  by  the  teacher « 

26  Today  we  are  going  to  do  something  different.  As  you  see,  we  have 

27  visitors.  They  are  two  professors  from  an  Aasrioan  \miversityi 

28  Michigan  State  College.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andersen  are  particularly 

29  interested  in  Amerioen  boy*  and  girls.  Mow  they  ere  in  Germany  for 

30  e  few  weeks.  Mr.  0.  is  working  with  the  two  profeesors.  Mr.  Gtwlll 

31  explain  to  you  rfiat  you  are  to  do. 


IVj  following  is  a  translation  of  the  instructions  giver  :u  i  c 
ho  test  n  drain  iatrab  or,  Mr.  Oi 

Head  what  has  happened  in  the  stories  and  then  write  wh«t  you  th  >fc 
will  happen  next.  There  are  ro  right  answer u  and  nc  wrong  ar.ewore. 
so  write  just  whatever  you  think. 

There  is  no  tine  limit,  but  work  as  rapidly  na  you  can.  .'iv  \i  ?  rv 
six  ctorles  and  you  may  use  the  whole  period. 

Do  not  write  your  name.  We  do  not  want  to  know  who  wrcV  '.!>«  stories 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  writo  anything  you  think  will  happen  In  c.no 
stories.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Anderson  will  tnke  year  stories  back  to 
America  with  them.  Please  write  honestly,  even  if  it  is  something 
you  would  not  say  to  your  friend  or  to  your  teacher.  Be  honest  boys 
and  girls.  Your  stories  will  not  be  read  by  the  teacher,  by  the 
prino  ipal.  or  by  the  superintendent. 

Do  not  write  too  beautifully.  Write  dearly,  but  if  you  make  a  data 
strike  it  out;  that  will  not  matter  at  all. 

Will  you  now  fill  in  the  blanks  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  writs 
whether  you  are  Catholic  or  Evangelical.  Do  not  write  your  name,. 
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